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Away  the 
lad  who 
promised 
(and 
spent) 
so  much 


Nall  Robinson 


■ V’EVIN  Keegan  yester- 
1^  day  resigned  as  man- 
I Xager  of  Newcastle 
United,  leaving  a city 
stunned  by  Us  departure 
and  bewildered  at  his  mo- 
tive for  walking  out  on  one 
of  the  best  jobs  in  fiwtbalL: 

The  news  was  released  bp 
Newcastle  In  a four-para- 
graph statement  yesterday 
morning.  It  thanked  Kee- 
gan for  his  contribution, 
but  tailed  to  explain  why 
the  45-year-old  who  had  a 
10-year  contract  should 
walk  oat  on  a team  still  In 
contention  for  honours  on 
three  fronts  this  season. 

Kenny  Dalglish,  who 
resigned  suddenly  as  direc- 
tor of  football  at  Blackburn 
thin  season,  was  last  night 
favourite  to  take  over. 

Keegan  had  offered  to 
stay  until  the  summer  de- 
spite showing  visible  signs 
recently  that  he  was  start- 
ing to  buckle  under  the 
stress  of  management.  But 
the  board  preferred  a clean 
break. 

- In  his  only  public  state- 
ment Keegan  said:  *1  feel  I 
have  taken  the  clnb  as  far 
as  1 can  and  that  it  would 
be  in  the  best  Interests  of 
nil  concerned  if  I resigned. 
It  was  my  decision  and  my 
decision  alone.” 

Keegan  revealed  that  he 
offered  to  resign  last  season 
after  Newcastle  frittered 
away  a 12-polnt  lead  tn  the 
Premiership,  and  then 
again  before  Christinas 
when  they  failed  to  win  tor 
seven  games. 

He  believed  he  could  not 
get  any  more  out  of  the 
players  but  on  both  occa- 
sions was  persuaded  to  stay 


not  go  up, 
says  Blair 
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One  for  sorrow . . la  Magpies  fan  mourns  Keegan’s  departure  at  the  dub’s  ground  yesterday  photograph:  owbj  Humphreys 


after  Newcastle’s  chairman 

Sir  John  Hall,  bis  son  Doug- 
las and  director  Freddie 
Shepherd  spent  hours  try- 
ing to  make  him  to  change 
his  mind.  • • • 

Five  years  earlier  Sir 
John  had  succeeded  in  a 
ciTnilar  mission  after  Kee- 
gan twice  threatened  to 
leave  soon  after  his  arrival. 

Bolstered  by  a huge  injec- 


tion of  capital,  Keegan 
went  cm  to  transfbrm  New- 
castle.into  one  of  the  big- 
gest clubs  in  Europe,  spend- 
ing £62  mutton  on  new 
players,  including  a world- 
record  £15  uiiThfun  on  Alan 
Shearer  last  summer. 

Keegan  is  believed  to 
have  left  the  country  to  es- 
cape the  furore  over  his 
shock  decision. 


Mark  Lawrenson,  the  for- 
mer Liverpool  team-mate 
he  called  in  to  resolve  his 
team’s  defensive  problems, 
said  last  wight:  “He  has 
gone  away — but  nond  of  us 
know  where. 

“We’ve  been  told  we 
should  not  speak  about 
what  has  happened  but  it’s 
been  no  great  surprise  to 
anyone  who  has  .known 


Him-  It’s  been  coming  for 
several  weeks. 

“It’s  very  similar  to  Ken- 
ny [Dalglish]  X think  he  just 
got  fednp  and  didn’t  see  the 
point  of  carrying  on. 

“ And  if  you're  not  enjoy- 
ing it  there  really  isn’t 
turn  to  page  2,  column  1 

Ms  sporting  Bf*,  page  16; 
Passion  play,  02,  front  . 


USES  in  personal 
taxation  were 
effect  ruled 
out  yesterday  by 
IS  ^Bxony  Blair,  the 
IH  $5*£LLabour  leader, 
knocking  on  the  head  months 
of  speculation  that  the  party 
would  increase  toe  top  rate  of 
income  tax  from  40p  to  50p. 

At  a press  conference  to 
kick-start  Labour’s  pre-elec- 
tion campaign,  Mr  Blair  set 
out  to  blunt  the  Conserva- 
tives’ key  message,,  that 
Labour  would  raise  taxes. 

Mr  Blair  made  clear  that  he 
does  not  envisage  any  rises  in 
lax,  either  direct  or  indirect 
He  set  out  Labour's  pro- 
gramme for  government  — 
which  ranges  from  an  emer- 
gency jobs  package  for  the 
young  to  making  education 
the  top  priority — and  said  it 
ml  been  fogy  costecL 
Under  toe  slogan  Leading 
Britain  into  the  Future,  Mr 
Blair  said:  “Where  we  plan  to 
spend  money  we  say  precisely 
where  that  money  comes 
from.  There  is  no  evasion,  no 
double-dealing,  no  hidden 
agenda.  The  Tory  propaganda 
that  our  programme  necessar- 
ily means  tax  increases  is 
simply  false.  There  are  no  tax 
Increases  implied  by  toe  pro- 
gramme we  have  set  out 
today.” 

A senior  Labour  source 
echoed  this,  saying  that  If  toe 
Conservatives  left  office 
tomorrow,  the  programme 
would  be  implemented  in  full 
without  any  tax  increases.  If 
any  surprise  new  policy 
emerged  between  now  and  the 
general  election,  that  would 
have  to  he  rethought  but  it 
was  a remote  possibility. 

Mr  Blair,  who  made  John 
Major’s  “weak"  leadership  an 
election  issue,  called  on  the 
Prime  Minister  to  stop  “faff- 
ing around”  and  set  an  elec- 
tion date.  Unlike  Mr  Major, 
who  launched,  the  Conserva- 
tive pre-election  campaign  on 
his  own,  Mr  Blair  was  flanked 
by  senior  colleagues:  Gordon 
Brown,  Robin  Cook,  John 
Prescott  and  Margaret 
Beckett. 

A final  meeting  between  Mr 

Blair  anti  key  members  of  the 

shadow  cabinet  to  discuss  tax 
is  stEQ  to  be  held.  Mr  Brown, 
toe  shadow  chancellor,  will 
not  want  to  be  boxed  in  to 
making  a definitive  statement 
on  tax.  He  will  want  to  be 
sure  that  all  the  public  spend- 
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There  is  no 
evasion,  no 
hidden  agenda. 
Tory  propaganda 
that  our 
programme 
means  tax 
increases  is  false* 

Tony  Blair  yesterday 

ing  commitments  can  be  met 
But  after  yesterday’s  com- 
ments it  is  unlikely  that  Mr 
Brown,  who  Is  the  architect  of 
Labour’s  tight  public  spend- 
ing policy,  will  suddenly  pull 
a tax  rise  out  of  toe  hat 

He  is  to  make  a series  of 
speeches  on  toe  economy,  in- 
cluding taxation,  beginning 
on  January  20.  Mr  Brown 
said  yesterday  that  the  key  to 
public  spending  was  unem- 
ployment and  welfare  reform. 


and  the  need  to  get  people  off 
benefit  and  into  work. 

There  has  been  speculation 
that  Labour  would  increase 
the  top  rate  of  income  tax 
from  40p  to  50p  for  those  earn- 
ing more  than  £100,000. 

Labour’s  tax  move  yester- 
day outmanoeuvred  the  Con- 
servatives. who  have  invested 
much  in  the  belief  that 
Labour  Is  vulnerable  on  tax. 

The  Tory  party  chairman, 
Brian  Mawhinney.  continued 
to  insist  that  Labour's  figures 
did  not  add  up.  He  demanded 
to  know  who  would  pay  for 
the  £700  million  gap  that  he 
claimed  existed  between  the 
cost  of  Mr  Blair's  “five  early 
pledges"  of  priority  action 
and  the  sums  Labour  has  allo- 
cated for  them. 

The  Liberal  Democrats'  eco- 
nomic spokesman,  Malcolm 
Bruce,  said:  “On  toe  one 
hand,  Tony  Biair  is  saying 
that  all  Labour’s  pledges  are 
costed  but  Gordon  Brown  is 
still  not  painting  in  toe  detail 
of  how  they  will  be  paid  for.” 

Farts  of  Labour's  left  will 
not  be  happy  at  the  prospect 
of  no  rise  In  taxation,  prefer- 
ring an  increase  in  public 
spending  and  soaking  of  toe 
higher-paid. 

Mr  Blair,  while  trying  to 
blunt  one  Conservative 
charge,  made  the  final  switch 
to  stealing  a Tory  icon,  the 
Union  Flag.  It  has  been  mak- 
ing increased  appearances  in 
Labour  literature  but  was  toe 
prominent  image  above  toe 
Labour  leader  yesterday. 

Although  he  made  leader- 
ship an  issue,  he  insisted: 
“It's  not  about  my  personality 
versus  his  [Mr  Major’s]  per- 
sonality. It's  about  leader- 
ship. it’s  about  vision.” 
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Sir  Perry,  libel  star,  foul-mouthed  TV  guest  and  LSD  fan,  is  sacked 
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AwdrowCutf  . 

Madia  CotrospondoMt 


jw^IR  Peregrine  Wors- 
%^thome  was  expecting  a 
^jgPletter  in  the.  post.  The 
legendary  eccentric  colum- 
nist explained  in  the  Sunday 
Telegraph  that  he  had^scrib- 
bledhis  address  few  a Nortii- 
umberland  barmaid  who  naa 
shortchanged  him,  so  she 

could  refund  a missing  £x0 
when  she  checked  toetUL 
“What  a cheering  new  year 
omen  it  would  be  ff  that  is 

E&jSlA* TieSdS 

°]The?new  year  njntra  toat 
arrived  yesterday  * the 
Rectory,  Hedgerley,  in  Buck 


inghamshire,  was  not  from 
the  erring  barmaid  — - but  a 
curt  letter  from  his  editor 
Dominic  Lawson,  sacking 
him  from  the  paper  he  edited 
from  1986-89  and  which  em- 
ployed  him  for  35  years. 

Sir  Peregrine,  73,  was  ap- 
palled. Mr  Lawson  was  un- , 
apologetic.  “Every  column 
has  its  natural  lifespan. 
Sometimes  it  would  be  cruet 
lerto  let  a column  go  beyond 

its  natural  span.  I offered  him 
the  chance  of  a farewell 
column.  He  felt  it  would  be 
like  a chicken  running 
around  after  its  head  had 
been  cut  off.”  . , 

Evidence  of  Sir  Peregrines 
unpredictability  taluted  an 

entertaining  High  Court  libel 
case  after  denouncing  Andrew 


H would  hazard  the  guess  that  the 

monarchy  will  stilt  be  going 
strong,  under  good  King  Charles 
and  Queen  Diana,  when  moral 
dwarves  like  Rupert  Murdoch 
and  Andrew  NeD  are  no  more  than : 
dirty  smudges  on  British  history” 
Sunday  Telegraph  editorial,  1992 

■I  shouldn’t  think  they  give  a hick' 

Asked  on  BBC 7 about  the  public's  ! ikely 
reaction  to  the  Lord  Lambton  callgirl 
scandal, 1973 


Nefi  as  a playboy  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Times,  shocking  the 
hafiwn  by  using  the  f-word  on 
BBCVs  Nationwide,  and  choos- 
ing an  pndlflss  Supply  of  LSD 
Ac  Hfti  hrgnry  on  Desert  Islands 


Discs.  Mr  Neil  dubbed  him  Sir 
Perishing  Worthless. 

Sir  Peregrine,  who  tried  to 
blackball  Mr  Lawson,  son  of 
Earner  Nigel  Law- 

son,  from  toe  Beefsteak  dub. 


and  was  ousted  by  Mr  Lawson 
from  toe  board -of  toe  Spectator 
magazine  two  years  ago,  is  to 
be  replaced  , by  young  fogey 
journalist  Adam  Nicolson.  Mr 
Nhxdsaii,  son  af  Nigel  NScolson 
and  the  grandson  of  Vita  Sack- 
ville-West,  was  offered  the 
mhimn  wwenil  mnwths  ago. 

Mr  Lawson  denied  past  ani- 
mosity had  prompted  toe  dis- 
missal *T  have  never  fell  per- 
sonal feelings  should  play  a 
part  in  editorial'  judgments. 
Relations  have  been  perfectly 
civil  — and  If  anything.  .1 
waited  14  months  because  I 
did  not  want  to  act  on  per- 
sonal grounds." 

Sir  Peregrine  had  com- 
plained to  Mr  Lawson  the 
headline  on  what  will  now  be 
his  final  Sunday  Telegraph 


i 


column  — “Grandchildren 
should  be  seen  hat  not 
drunk”  — was  too  harsh. 

Mr  Lawson  said:  “I  then  felt 
he  had  raised  toe  question  of 
the  relationship,  which  had  to 
be  addressed  in  a fundamen- 
tal fashion.  But  I cannot  pre- 
tend it  would  not  have  hap- 
pened— I have  been  thinking 
about  it  for  some  time  and  It 
was  not  dime  hastily. 

“I  have-a  very  high  opinion 
of  Adam  as  a journalist ...  It 
was  a case  of  bringing  in  new 
talent." 

Sir  Peregrine,  married  to 
the  former  Lady  Lucinda 
Lambton,  said:  “I'm  obvi- 
ously In  a state  of  shock.  It’s 
all  so  abrupt  after  I have  writ- 
ten for  the  Sunday  Telegraph 
for  all  these  years.” 
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Arise  and  claim 
you’re  sensible 
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Simon  Hoggart 


TTONY  BLAIR  held  his  own 

I presidential  news  confer- 
I ence  yesterday  morning. 
Increasingly,  party  leaders 
are  like  those  rock  groups 
which  have  a collective  title, 
but  are  really  only  a single 
lead  singer. 

Name  me  one  musician  in 
Jamiroquai,  except  for  that 
prat  in  the  woolly  hat  I’ll  give 
you  a thousand  pounds  if  you 
can  tell  me  any  member  of 
Oasis  who  isn’t  railed  Gal- 
lagher. (I'm  afraid  I made  it  up 
about  the  money.) 

These  days  agencies  and  the 
record  companies  pick  a star, 
and  then  advertise  for  session 
players  to  Oil  in  behind  him. 
Simply  Red,  for  instance. 
(That  would  make  a good 
name  for  the  shadow  cabinet 
Perfectly  competent  perform- 
ers in  their  way,  but  really 
just  backing  for  that  bloke 
with  the  wtainy  voice.) 

Mick  Hucknell  (sorry,  Tony 
Blair)  chaired  yesterday's 
meeting  at  the  Labour  Media 
Centre.  It  was  his  answer  to 
the  Major  press  conference  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  prequel  to 
the  Tory  press  conference 
today,  which  in  turn  is  de- 
signed to  rebut  anything 
Labour  might  have  to  say 
tomorrow. 

To  be  fair.  Tone's  group 
looked  quite  impressive.  Mar- 
garet Beckett  shimmered  in  a 
cerise  suit  Blair,  Brown  and 
Prescott  were  in  navy,  with 
aggressive  silk  ties.  Robin 
Cook,  astonishingly,  wore  gilt 
cuff-links  and  held  a gold- 
topped  pen.  He'd  obviously 
pulled  a terrific  Christmas 
cracker. 

Mr  Blair  spoke  to  us.  In  the 
past  he  would  have  soon  lost 
control  of  his  verbs,  but  we 
were  at  least  three  minutes 
into  his  speech  before  it  hap- 
pened this  time.  ("New 
Labour  the  party  of  the  future 
not  the  past  New  Labour  the 
party  the  many  not  the  few.") 

Instead  he  has  developed  a 


sub-text  in  macho.  While  he 
seems  to  be  talking  about  pru- 
dence and  care  and  compas- 
sion. the  undercurrents  are 
about  manliness  and  com- 
mand and  authority.  He  used 
the  term  "leadership"  (or  a 
variant  such  as  “leader")  II 
times  in  his  short  speech.  It 
appeared  fully  57  times  in  the 
accompanying  pamphlet 

Ail  Labour  policies  are  de- 
scribed as  "tough”  and 
"strong".  The  party  isn’t  just 
advocating,  but  “fighting*'  (a 
word  used  four  times  In  four 
paragraphs).  Labour  doesn't 
promote  policies;  instead, 
it  is  demonstrating  raw  cour- 
age: “We  are  not  afraid . . ." 

(At  one  point  Mr  Blair  said: 
“We  are  not  afraid  to  say  that 
people  who  make  their  neigh- 
bours' lives  hell  should  be 
dealt  with."  Presumably  this 
was  a coded  attack  on  Mr  Ma- 
jor's failure  to  deal  with  his 
unruly  neighbour  at  11  Down- 
ing Street  Or  perhaps  his  own 
potential  neighbour  from  hell 
who  was  sitting  next  to  him, 
Gordon  Brown.) 

The  Tories,  by  contrast  are 
a feeble,  milk-toast  bunch: 
“tired” , “weak" , “ ’drifting" , 
“dithering",  "in  disarray" 
and,  as  Mr  Blair  said  of  the 
Prime  Minister  yesterday, 

■ faffing  about". 

The  rhetoric  of  the  left  has 
been  entirely  abandoned.  Mr 
Blair  denied  the  Tory  charge 
that  his  party  lacked  policies. 
"What  they  mean  is  that 
we  have  policies  which  they 
cannot  easily  attack.  Policies 
that  are  sensible,  costed,  in  the 
centre  ground.” 

(Great  Moments  in  Socialist 
History:  The  Tolpuddle  Mar- 
tyrs. Peterloo.  The  Jarrow 

March,  when  thousands  of  the 
hungry  and  unemployed 
marched  on  London,  their 
banners  proclaiming:  “Sen- 
sible! Costed!  In  the  Centre 
Ground!") 

We  cannot  go  on  with  much 
more  of  this  endless,  dreary 
contradiction  masquerading 
as  political  debate.  My  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  public  should 
be  allowed  the  privilege  which 
MPs  take  for  granted:  pairing. 
They  don’t  have  to  vote.  They 
don't  even  need  to  listen  to  the 
debate.  And  if  them,  why  not 
us? 

Just  find  a neighbour  who 
votes  the  other  way  from  you. 
Pair  with  him  or  her,  then  go 
away  and  ignore  the  whole 
thing. 


Away  the  lad  who 
promised  so  much 


continued  from  page  1 
much  point,  especially  when 
you  no  longer  need  to  because 
you  are  financially  secure." 

Many  observers  had  wit- 
nessed a startling  transition 
in  Keegan,  who  has  greyed 
visibly  of  late  and  who  last 
season  was  Involved  in  a 
much  publicised  television 
outburst  against  Manchester 
United’s  manager  Alex  Fergu- 
son. ‘Til  love  it  if  we  beat 
them.  I'll  love  it,"  he  shouted, 
pointing  at  the  camera. 

The  rumours  about  his 
fiiture  resurfaced  at  Christ- 
mas and  this  time  did  not  go 
away.  By  then  Keegan,  once 
noted  for  his  approachability. 
had  become  a virtual  recluse. 
Regular  press  conferences 
turned  into  a once-weekly 
meeting  in  front  of  the  televi- 
sion cameras. 

Personal  contact  became  in- 
creasingly rare,  several  sup- 
porters’ groups  became  dis- 
gruntled at  the  club's  failure 
to  mount  another  title  chal- 
lenge, and  Keegan  became  up- 
set by  what  he  claimed  as 
'‘unfair’’  criticism  from  all 
sides. 

Observers  noted  that  the 
only  time  Keegan  looked 
truly  happy  recently  was 


when  he  took  a party  of  local 
children  on  a Christmas  treat 
His  general  mood  was  not 
helped  by  comments  made  by 
Sir  John  implying  that  New- 
castle must  win  something 
this  season. 

Keegan  made  his  final  pub- 
lic appearance  as  manager 
last  Sunday  when  his  side 
drew  l-i  with  Charlton  at  the 
Valley  in  the  FA  Cup.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  emotionally 
charged  and  lost  his  temper 
when  asked  about  a news- 
paper report  saying  he  was 
about  to  quit.  He  attempted  to 
discredit  the  story  by  saying: 
“Well,  you  know  the  journal- 
ist who  wrote  that  don’t  you,” 
before  storming  out  without 
answering  another  question. 

One  reason  being  offered 
for  the  board’s  decision  to 
reject  his  offer  to  stay  on  until 
the  end  of  the  seasons  was  the 
club's  plans  to  raise  £160  mil- 
lion in  a share  issue. 

Under  stock  market  rules, 
companies  must  declare  any 1 
Impending  changes  in  the , 
status  of  top  executives  in  any 
stock  market  prospectus.  Kee- 
gan's presence  would  have 
formed  an  important  part  of 
the  club's  plans  to  City 
investors. 
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Ex-servicemen  threaten  call  to  arms  over  £50m  cuts,  giving  the  lie  to  claims  tl sat  they  ar eonbo-d 

Legion  plans  pension  war 


David  Brindley  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


MISTERS  will 
tomorrow  fece 
the  stark  choice 
of  a humiliating 
climbdown  over 
cuts  in  war  pensions  or  a 
ruinous  confrontation  with 
ex-service  groups  that  would 
risk  a Government  defeat  in 
the  Commons. 

Leaders  of  the  Royal  British 

legion  are  tO  rWr«rr>H  fhat 

Peter  LDley,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Secretary,  and  William 
Waldegrave,  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  withdraw 


I tough  new  rules  on  wardeaf- : 
ness  pensions  immediately.  j 

In  a face-to-face  meeting  — 
offered  by  the  ministers  — 1 
the  Legion  wQL  make  clear 
that,  if  the  roles  are  not 
scrapped,  it  wm  launch  a 

high-profile  rarnpalgn  against 

the  Goverznent's  action  and 
wm  seek  a judicial  review. 

Such  developments  would 
be  acutely  embarrassing  for 
ministers  during  the  count- 
down to  the  General  Election,  i 
Worse,  they  could  trigger  a 
revolt  by  Conservative  back- 
: benchers  already  uneasy  over 
the  way  changes  to  war  pen- 
[ sions  have  be«i  handled. 
Ulster  Unionist  MPs.  on 


whose  votes  the  Government 
depends,  have  warned  they 
are  deeply  troubled  by  the 
£50  million  cuts  In  spending 
on  war  pensions.  - 

The  most  serious  bone  of 
cxmtention  is  the  £35  million  to 
be  saved  through  the  tougher 

rides  on  <u»afVn»sR  Ministers 
have  defended  the  rules,  which 
have  been  to  last 

March,  as  in  with  a shift 

tn  medical /ytowm 

The  Legion  says  it  has  gath- 
ered sufficient  expert 
evidence  to  discredit  the 
advice  upon  which  the  Gov- 
ernment says  It  acted. 

As  the  Guardian  reported 
last  week,  Britain’s  top 


hearing-research  institute 
has  denounced  the  advice.  Its 
spokesman  has  said  the  new 
rules  make  tt  almost  impossi- 
ble for  any  military  veteran 
to  get  a deafness  pension,  or 
improve  an  existing  one. 

A Legion  official  said:  "We 
will  be  making  it  very  dear 
that  if  they  do  not  retract  their 
decision,  we  will  be  conducting 
a campaign  to  achieve  that  in  a 
robust  public  way.” 

The  Legion's  intervention 
gives  the  lie  to  ministers' 
that  ex-service  groups 
back  the  changes.  The  Legion 

is  also  concerned  at  parts  of  a 
package  of  so-called  “simplifi- 
cation” measures,  designed  to 


save  £15  million,  toduding 
moves  to  reduce  the  influence 

of  ex-service  groups. 

Legion  welfare  advisers 
hpin  one  in  two  <rf  the  150,000 
wpr-ppnsion  claimants  every 
year,  and  represent  more  than 
80  per  cost  of  the  7,000  who 
take  their  cases  to  appeal 

The  Legion  recently  as- 
sisted a 100-year-old  man  to 
daim  a pension  to  which  ne 
had  been  entitled  since  1918- 
although  he  cannot  recover 
the  estimated  £360,000  he  has 
missed.  _ . . 

Legion  officials  are  furious 
they  were  given  no  advance 
warning  of  the  new  rules  on 
dgflftipss  pensions,  unveuea 


last  month  after  the  Guardian 
disclosed  Whitehall  docu- 
ments in  which  Mr  Lilley 
warned  Mr  Waldegrave  of  a 
"storm"  over  the  cuts. 

They  are  also  angry  that 
the  change,  recommended  by 
Dr  Elizabeth  Brahtwood.  a 
government  medical  adviser, 
ras  not  subject  to  standard 
peer  review. 

The  new  rules  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  deafness 
not  be  attributed  to  gun- 
fire once  the  individual  has 
left  military  service.  Critics 
say  this  crucially  Ignores  the 
impact  of  ageing  on  those  who 
suffer  initial  hearing  loss 
1 while  in  the  services. 


Bank  pressure 
on  Clarke  to 
raise  interest 
rates  to  slow 
pre-election 
high  street  spree 


ptgmmhnms.lWhn  rfnwntr-rfpri  hymnA»gtrl«»  to  triforogt -rates,  am  mfimiMnniw-riw!  that  government  keeps  economy  growing*  PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTOARGUES 


ng  boom  may  force  dearer  loans 


Roger  Cow* 


STORES  from  Dixons  to 
Harrods  yesterday 
reported  a bumper 
Christmas,  increasing  pres- 
sure for  a rise  in  interest 
rates. 

The  Bank  of  England  is 
struggling  to  persuade  Chan- 
cellor Kenneth  Clarke  to  pre- 
vent a pre-election  boom  get- 
ting out  of  hand.  Mr  Clarke 
and  Eddie  George.  Bank  gov- 
ernor, meet  next  Wednesday. 

As  its  January  sale  opened, 
Harrods  said  Christmas  sales 
were  10  per  cent  up  on  last 
year,  with  a record  £3  million 
in  takings  on  the  Monday  be- 


fore Christmas.  A spokesman 
said  sales  were  particularly 
strong  in  business  gifts  and 
luxury  items. 

Increased  luxury  spending 
was  also  reported  by  Rolls- 
Royce  cars  and  leading  auc- 
tion houses.  Rolls-Royce  said 
Britain  was  its  fastest-grow- 
ing market  last  year,  with  638 
cars  sold,  an  increase  of  al- 
most a third  on  1995. 

Britain  was  also  led  the 
world  for  auctioneers  Chris- 
tie’s and  Phillips.  Christie's 
recorded  sales  last  year  of 
more  than  £1  billion  for  the 
first  time  since  1990,  with. 
British  sales  up  by  a tenth. 
Phillips  said  sales  had  grown. 
by  16  per  cent 


In  the  mass  market,  Dixons 
reported  profits  growth  of 
more  than  50  per  rent  for  the 
six  months  to  November  and 
said  sales  over  the  Christinas 
period  had  confirmed  well 
ahead  of  the  previous  year’s 
leveL 

Chairman  Sir  Stanley 
Tfnims  said:  "Christmas  trad- 
ing was  highly  satisfactory, 
with  retail  sales  increasing 
year  on  year  by  20  per  cent" 

The  tills . have  continued 
ringing  since  the  January 
sales  began  but  the  emphasis 
has  switched  from  computer 
games  to  household 
equipment 

Such  spending  pushed  up 
sales  from  the  average  Dixons 


store  by  tight  per  cent  over 
Christmas,  maintaining  file 
rise  since  spring.  New  shops, 
including  six  PC  World  com- 
puter stores  and  five  Currys 
superstores,  added  sales  to 
give  a total  of  more  than  £1 
bfflion  for  the  six  months 
Dixons  reported  yesterday  — 
an  increase  of  almost  a quar- 
ter  over  the  previous  year.  ■ 
Profits  rose  by  53  per  cent  to 
£57  million. 

Dixons  chief  executive 
John  Clare  said  consumer 
confidence  had  begun  to  grow 
last  spring,  fuelled  by  matur- 
ing Tessa  savings  accounts 
and  tax  cuts. 

Sales  of  electrical  goods 
grew  through  the  summer 


and  autumn  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  the  spending  surge 
coming  to  an  end.  although 
the  election  could  prove  to  be 
a watershed. 

But  Mr  Glare  said  yester- 
day the  current  mood  was  not 
a repeat  of  the  1980s  con- 
sumer boom  which  spun  out 
of  control  after  the  1987  elec- 
tion. “There  hasn't  been  a big 
boom.  The  market  was  grow- 
ing in  double  digit  figures  in 
the  1980s.” 

The  strength  of  consumer 
spending  is  likely  to  prompt  a 
further  increase  in  interest 
rates  before  the  election,  pos- 
sibly as  soon  as  next  week's 
meeting  between  Messrs 
Clarke  and  George.  But  Mr 


Clare  said  modest  rises  in 
rates  did  not  worry  him  de- 
spite the  close  link  between 
the  housing  market  and  sales 
of  domestic  appliances. 

'1  am  more  concerned  that 
the  government  of  the  day 
keeps  control  of  the  economy 
and  keeps  it  growing.  But 
after  the  election  there  is  al- 
ways the  temptation  for  the 
new  government  to  throw  a 
lot  of  bad  news  in  quickly. 
That  would  have  an  impact” 

Dixons  and  other  electrical 
suppliers  are  looking  forward 
to  the  advent  of  digital  televi- 
sion to  provide  an  added 
boost  to  sales. 
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Squishing  the  fat  gives  a new  definition  to  leotards  and  televised  sleaze 


Review 


Nancy  Banks-Smith 


Hollywood  Lovers 

rrv 


BRUCE  GyngelL boss  of 
Yorkshire  Tyne  Tees, 
has  taken  exception  to 
Hollywood  Lovers  and 
plunged  Leeds  and  Newcas- 
tle Into  a nuclear  winter  of 
Whicker  repeats.  It  Is  the 
first  time  Tm  glad  I live  In 
the  Carlton  region. 

TO  say  these  Hollywood 
programmes  are  sleazy  Is  to 


stretch  the  term  to  twang- 
ing. They  are  sanitised  with 
a high  gloss  finish  which 
shakes  off  seriousness. 

Perhaps  Gyngell  watched 
the  first  five  minutes  and 
left:  in  a lather  of  distaste. 
This  was  a piece  on  Mile 
High  Adventures.  For  $395 
you  get  the  flight,  the  bed, 
champagne  and  chocolate- 
covered  strawberries.  You 
make  your  own  entertain- 
ment. “We’ve  had  people 
show  up  with  whipped 
cream.”  said  the  pilot.  For 
the  strawberries,  I suppose. 

But  all  these  Hollywood 
programmes  darken 
sharply  at  the  end.  This  is 
often  so  brutally  outre  that 


it  fills  you  with  concern.  It 
is  as  though  you  heard  the 
engine  on  the  flu  flight 
start  to  fall. 

A chorus  of  women  had 
provided  an  animated  com- 
mentary on  the  action  btzt 
when  they  heard  about  Dr 
Takowaky's  op  their  jaws 
dropped- "Oh — my  — 
gard!”  said  Jackie  Collins. 

Dr  Takowsky  siphoned 
fet  from  Cindy’s  thigh  rEIe- 
vate  this  lee.  John"),  sy- 
ringed it  into  her  vnlva, 
then  squished  it — his 
phrase —into  the  wall  of  the 
vagina.  VoUA,  a plumper 
vulva  and  a tighter  vagina. 
“The  girls  have  told  me  that 
when  they  go  to  the  gym 


they  love  the  definition  in 
their  leotard."  he  said. 

Cindy,  who  spoke  in  deep 
shadow,  was  only  26.  Dr  Ta- 
kowsky, she  said,  had  raved 
to  her  abont  this  new  sur- 
gery- The  chorus  of  women 
burst  into  a starling  Chatter 
of  deriston.  It  was  like 
watching  a flockofblrds 
swoop  and  veer  as  If 
alarmed.  "Who  in  hell  is 
that  vain  that  they  have  to 
get  fkt  injected  into  their 
cha-cha?”  (Kennedy,  MTV 
presenter).  "It’s  beautiful, 
it’s  fabulous,  it rs  a vagina 
for  God’s  sake.  There’s 
nothing  you  need  to  do  to  . 
make  tt  better"  (Susan 
Powter,  health  guru). 


“They *11  convince  ns  even 
our  pussies  aren’t  good 
enough”  (Olivia  Goldsmith, 
author).  "1  can’t  imagine  it 
being  for  looks  because  I al- 
ways turn  the  lights  out” 
(Phyllis  Diller,  comedi- 
enne). And  she  laughed  like 
an  unblocked  drain. 

Which  reminds  me  that 
there  don’t  seem  to  be  any 
plumbers  tn  Hollywood. 
There  are  plenty  of  other 
professions.  Baywatch 

babe,  health  guru,  scandal 

agent,  relationship  thera- 
pist, fairy  godmother,  gay 
matchmaker,  flirtation 
teacher,  sex  educator.  A ter- 
rible place  to  have  a 

blocked  lavatory. 


Most  of  the  show  feels  like 
being  shot  with  popcorn.  In- 
terviews are  sliced  thinly 
into  wisecracking  one-lin- 
ers which  make  even  the  40- 
watt  people  seem  bright. 

Those  who  showed  native 
wit  were  Stephanie  Bea- 
cham  (“I  have  no  flirting 
tips  whatsoever.  I only  have 
"Don't  come  within  IOO 
yards  q/’nw/”),  Rita  Rudner 
(‘'Dating  on  the  Internet  is 
good  as  it  is  very  difficult  to 
catch  a disease”),  and 
Roger,  President  Clinton's 
black-sheep  brother,  on 
lonely  hearts  ads  (“Oh  my 

gosh,  I can’t  find  a date!  I 

need  some  help!  X thfwie  m 
call  a total  stranger!’’). 


New  Yea 


Dell  have  kicked  off  the  new  year  with  an 
mzs  outstanding  offer.  The  Dell  Dimension"  XPS  M166s 
xJ”*  V and  its  Intel  166MHz  Pentium*  Processor  with 


Pentium"  MMX"1  technology  is  now  available  for  only  £1.299 
(£1,555.70  inc  deUvety  A VAT).  And.  for  limited  ’ 
period  only,  well  give  you  an  extra  I6Mb  SDRAM  for  free.  So  you  get 
the  most  advanced  hardware  with  no  advance  in  price  And  because 
it  comes  with  new  MMX  technology,  it  can  run  between  10%  and 
20%  faster  under  todays  normal  business  applications.  Call  the 
worlds  largest  direct  PC  manufacturer*'  today  on  01344  724617 
and  get  this  year’s  technology  at  last  years  prices. 


DELL  DIMENSION  XPS  M166sfi0NU$  BUNDLE 

• INTEL"  166MHz  PENTIUM"  PROCESSOR 
WITH  MMX  TECHNOLOGY 

• 16Mb  SDRAM  ♦ EXTRA  16Mb  SDRAM  TREE 
o 512Kb  PIPELINE  BURST  CACHE 
o 2Gb  ODE  HARO  DRIVE 

# STB  P0WERGRAPH  64  3D  PO  GRAPHICS  CARD: 

2Mb  VIDEO  MEMORY  • 

* 15-COLOUR  SVGA  MONITOR  1 1375'VIBtfABlE  AREA) 

# EIGHT  SPEED  CO  ROM  DRIVE 

• MID-SIZED  TOWER  CHASSIS 

• INTEGRATED  16-flIT  SOUND  AND  ACS9D  SPEAKERS 

# MKROSOFT"  WINDOWS  « & NSOffICE  PROFESSIONAL  9$ 


F 

R 

E 

E’ 16MB  SDRAM 
fc  WORTH  £120 

#|  iMiTfn  nrniAA  

Lifmito  PERIOD  ONLY 

MIL 


*Fr*e  offer  available  only  on  Dell  Dimeitfon  XPS  HI661  Bonin  Bundle  at  time  of  purchase-  “^Sources  IDC 


TAIK  direct  to  THE  HUMBER  ONE 

01344  734617 

Between  8am  and  8pm  weekdays,  10am  to  4pm  Sat. 


D«ll  and  1 hr  Util  lain  ar,  ragnterttl  trademark,  M Oatl  Dhnrnuon  11  • mdnaut  »i  (Ml  Caiapairr  CanffiMa  Intel 
p*>  iTiirm  Financr  n audible  wbtttl  « Mink  Fall  dtrtib.  mtlibli  on  rrquett  Price*  earrtcr  ai  due  at  ptOHcarttn 
*H  «"d  ipanluaneni  art  wl|n(  if  chanit  wilMul  prior  lumcr  u BMcition  oiler  Mppliad  «nife  Wtado— 1 0%  1 


ln«el  I nude  heonnai  art  readtnuBlo  Me  rtfhtered 1 trademark*  al  Intel  Carpaunaa  Hicmafr.  Wtnduvn.  Ollite  Jtvfeuian.i  ,,  , 

The  phtfaceaphed  predate  nay  not  ahnj*  anatek  the  tptcHtcallaa,  1*  mi,  M>rrt  Pncet  anolcrf  rtlcr  n lattilm.non  **)*  JJindaw,  laid  *rt  reentered  trader**  riii  al  rtir  r 
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The  bubble  bursts 
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Lloyds  Bank 
told  to  pay 
£6m  over 
pensions 
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dreams 


to  earth 


Luke  Harding  on  drama  for  balloon  crew 


, ? 


Before  the  balloon  went  up . . . Alex  Ritchie,  left,  with  Richard  Branson,  who  said  he  was  a hero  photograph:  umockenden 


AS  HE  clambered  out  of 
the  capsule  of  his 
giant  Global  Chal- 
lenger balloon,  Rich- 
ard Branson  struck  a curious 
note  of  triumphalism  yester- 
day. “The  Eagle  has  landed,1' 
he  said,  surveying  the  Moon- 
like  darkness  of  the  Algerian 
desert.  •.-.-••■ 

■ 7 The  Eagle  Jtedlanded,-  but 7 
in  tiie  wrong  place.  In  fact, 
the  billionaire  tycoon  appears 
lucky  to  have  survived  his  lat- 
est publicity  stunt  — an  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  globe  in  a 
hot  air  balloon  — • which 
ended  ignominiously  only  19 
hours  after  he  had  taken  off 
from  a launch  site  In  Marra- 
kech, Morocco. 

Mr  Branson  and  his  two- 
man  crew  made  an  emer- 
gency landing  after  complet- 
ing just  400  miles  of  their 
proposed  26,000  mile  voyage. 
Their  record-setting  attempt 


— which  was  supposed  to  last 
18  days  — was  abandoned 
after  , the  Challenger  got  Into 
difficulties  over  the  Saharan 
Atlas  mountain  range. 

Speaking  on  a satellite 
phone,  Mr  Branson  praised 
nls  co-pilot,  Alex  Ritchie, 
aged  52,  far  saving  his  life  and 
that -of  Bgr.  IJndgtrand.  -.  the 

Mr  Ritchie  ^ who  had 
stood  In  at  the  last  minute 
after  the  original  pilot,  Rory 
McCarthy,  fell  in  — clam- 
bered on  to  the  roof  of  the  cap- 
sule at  3,000ft  to  jettison  a ftxd 
tank,  saving  the  craft  from 
being  dashed  against  the 
mountains.  His  bravery 
slowed  the  balloon's  “terrify- 
ing” descent  — at  one  stage 
2,500ft  a minute  — , and 
allowed  Mr  Branson  and  Mr 
Llndstrand  to  regain  control. 

It  was  thought.. last  night 
that  the  Challenger’s  faster- 


than-expected  initial  ascent 
may  have  encouraged  the 
crew  to  release  too  much 
ht>Unm  too  quickly.  The  bal- 
loon rose  above  its  target 
height  of  30,000  feet,  and  had 
been  brought  down  slightly  to 
catch  the  best  winds  when  the 
drama  began  at  lam. 

; Ovej .the  .next  fi^e  honrg, 
thfe  cxaff  reH  m*rejtba§ 
25,000ft towards  the  snow-cov- 
ered Atlas  mountains,  before 
suddenly  rising  shandy  to 
around  13,500ft  A second,  I 
shorter  descent  ended  with 
touchdown  at  about  7.25am. 

“We  owe  a debt  of  grati- 
tude. Alex  is  the  hero  of  the 
moment  He  saved  our  lives,” 
Mr  Branson  said.  “Alex 
Showed  unbelievable  bravery 
by  climbing  on  to  the  roof  to 
release  ballast  to  slow  our  de- 
scent He  was  on  the  top  cf  the 
capsule  for  five  minutes,  held 
on  only  by  tank  straps.  Once 


the  ballast  was  released  we 
were  able  to  begin  a con- 
trolled descent  I was  stand- 
ing in  the  door,  with  Alex 
passing  me  things  — bottles, 
food,  ofl,  everything  — to 
dump  out  through  the  door. 
That  was  interesting.” 

Mr  Branson,  aged  46,  and 
his  team,  -who  ujadq^csto- 
■md&tr  landing  hear  Jj 3-ecSgr 
military  base  in  Northwest  Al- 
geria. were  picked  up  by  mili- 
tary officials  and  driven  away 
for  an  impromptu  dinner  date 
with  Algeria's  minister  of 
transport.  They  were  last 
night  on  their  way  back  to 
London  by  plane  and  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive  early  today  .> 

Global  Challenger’s,  flight 
director,  Mike  Kendrick,  said 
the  balloon  suffered  a techni- 
cal difficulty  which  he  de- 
scribed as  “a  ballast  versus 
helium  problem". 

Despite  the  failure  of  the 


£3  million  project,  his  second 
in  two  years,  Mr  Branson 
hinted  that  he  would  make 
another  record  attempt  in  the 
220ft-hlgh  balloon.  But  he 
may  be  too  lat&  Two  rival 
teama  are  gearing  up  and 
may  launch  as  early  as  this 
weekend.  Near  Montreux,  in 
jg^itxRjiand,  a Swiss-Belgfea 
.ilgrim . ^kmsQthd-'by  Brettifog 
watches  Is  poised  to  launch  a 
balloon  called  the  Breitling 
Orblter.  And  ip  St  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, former  stock  market 
tycoon  Steve  Fossett,  who 
holds  the  record  for  the  long- 
est balloon  flight,  from  South 


1 MERCURY 


Korea  to  Canada,  is  also 
readyto  set  off 
In  a day  dominated  by  much 
Bransonian  hyperbole,  one 
person  at  least  responded  with 
sang-froid.  Mr  Ritchie's  wife, 
J31,  a primary  school  teacher 
in  Harwich,  Essex,  appeared 
unruffled  when  told  of  her 
husband's  high-altitude  hero- 
ism. Informed  of  his  safe-land- 
ing, she  replied:  “Are  tMy 
safe?  Oh  jolly  good.  I am  just 
taking  the  children  to  school 
so  I win  talk  to  you  later.” 

FaKng  for  tha  camaras, 
P*8»» 


Tara— Hunter 

LLOYDS  Bank  has  been 
fined  a record  £825,000 
for  its  part  In  a pen- 
sions scandal  and  or- 
dered to  pay  £6  million  com- 
pensation to  its  victims. 

The  bank  yesterday  apolo- 
gised for  wrongly  advising 
1,500  customers  when  It  en- 
couraged nurses,  teachers, 
civil  servants  and  other  em- 
ployees to  swap  gilt-edged 
company  pensions  for  its  own 
Inferior  personal  pensions 
policies. 

Three  years  after  the  errors 
came  to  light  only  164  custom- 
ers have  received  any  finan- 
cial compensation,  but  Lloyds 
promised  yesterday  to  recom- 
pense all  wronged  policyhold- 
ers in  full. 

The  Lloyds  fine  is  the  larg- 
est handed  down  for  pension 
rule  breaches  by  the  invest- 
ment watchdog  Imro,  and  the 
first  to  hit  a major  bank, 
building  society  or  insurer. 
The  bank  was  also  ordered  to 
pay  £63,000  costs. 

The  penalty  followed 
Lloyds’  failure  to  warn  em- 
ployees that  Its  policies  could 
produce  a much  smaller  pen- 
sion than  the  company 
scheme  they  were  leaving. 

It  advised  customers  to 
abandon  attractive  occupa- 
tional schemes  — some  of 
which  offered  valuable  bene- 
fits such  as  an  automatic  link 
with  inflation  or  a widow’s 
pension — without  explaining 
the  value  of  the  benefits  they 
were  surrendering-  Custom- 
ers were  also  denied  a true 
comparison  between  their 
employers*  scheme  and  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Lloyds' 
plans.  In  addition,  salesmen 
felled  adequately  to.  investi- 
gate a customer’s  overall  fi- 
nancial position. 

So  serious  were  the  prob- 
lems that  Lloyds  stopped  con- 
ducting all  pension  transfer 
business  in  1993  after  review- 
ing its  processes. 

A Lloyds  spokesman  said 
yesterday:“When  concern 
was  first  raised  in  the  indus- 
try about  this  type  of  transac- 
tion^ LLoyds  Bank  immedi- 
ately  ceased  conducting 
pension  transfer  business  pnd 
has  folly  co-operated  with  the 
regulator  in  conducting  a 
mayor  inquiry  to  trace  cus- 
tomers who  may  have  been  af- 
fected and  disadvantaged. 

"We  are  deeply  sorry  that 


customers  were  put  in  this  po- 
sition and  procedures  are  in 
place  to  ensure  that  all  those 
affected  will  be  fully  compen- 
sated for  any  losses  which 
may  have  arisen  in  their  pen- 
sum  schemes." 

Lloyds  estimates  that  of 
14,000  transfers  conducted  be- 
tween 1988  and  1993, 1.500  will 
qualify  for  average  compensa- 
tion of  £4,000. 

It  is  the  first  big  high-street 
concern  to  be  disciplined  by  a 
watchdog,  although  four 
national  insurance  brokers 
were  last  October  fined  a total 
of  £406,000,  with  £225,000 
costs.  Godwins  received  the 
biggest  penalty  of  £200,000. 

However,  further  fines  are 
on  the  way.  Intro's  sister 
watchdog,  the  Personal  In- 
vestment Authority,  is  inves- 
tigating 3,000  firms  which  all 
conducted  pensions  business, 
including  household  names 
such  as  TSB,  Legal  & General 
and  the  PrudentiaL 

Unlike  Imro,  which  has 
only  three  Investigations  out- 
standing, the  PIA  has  yet  to 
discipline  any  firm  for  pen- 
sions malpractice.  Of  the  big 
banks,  Midland  and  NatWest 
were  regulated  by  Imro  at  the 
Hm>  the  pensions 
erupted. 

Life  and  pensions  compa- 
nies and  advisers,  banks  and 
building  societies  were  or- 
dered to  review  all  their  pen- 
sion transfer  policies  after  a 
1993  report  by  accountants 
KPMG  revealed  widespread 
abuse  in  the  way  pensions 
were  being  sold. 

Firms  were  ordered  to 
review  all  their  advice  since 
1988,  when  employees  had 
first  been  easily  able  to 
■witch  out  of  company 
schemes.  But  most  have 
fought  a rearguard  battle 
against  compensating  vic- 
tims. Nearly  30  financial  advi- 
sers have  been  fined  for  fail- 
ing to  co-operate  with  the 
review  — but  the  fines  were 
just  £500.  The  Office  of  Fair 
Trading  has  launched  its  own 
inquiry  into  the  pensions  mis- 
selling  scandal,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  disadvantaged 
LB  million  employees.  The 
final  compensation  bill  Is  ex- 
pected to  top  £2  billion. 

But  the  latest  figures  reveal 
that  less  than  £50  minion 
compensation  has  been  of- 
fered overall  to  about  6^00  in- 
vestors, and  many  policyhold- 
ers face  a year-long  wait  for 
justice. 
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Parents  suspected  in  US  killing 


Murder  of  child 
beauty  queen 
provokes  trial 
by  TV,  reports 

Ian  Katz 

THE  United  States  press 
Is  dubbing  it  the  "Little 
Miss"  case,  and  It  is  cap- 
tivating the  . country:  the  Box- 
ing Day  kidnap  and  killing  cf 
JonBenet  Ramsey,  the  six- 
year-old  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  couple  from  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Boulder  in 
the  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  parents  of  the  young 
beauty  queen  made  emotional 
appearances  on  television,  de- 1 
scribing  how  their  daughter  . 
tigd  gone  missing  from  her 
bed.  They  told  police  they  bad  i 
found  a ransom  demand.  But 
then  the  finger  of  suspicion 
began  to  point  at  them. 

JonBenet’s  body  was  found 
■ bound  and  strangled  in  the 
basement  of. the  couple’s 
home.  She  had  been  sexually 
assaulted.  Yesterday,  police 
said  they  had  found  a “prac- 
tice" ransom  note  in  the 
house,  pimflar  to  the  one  the 
murdered  girl's  mother  — 
herself  a former  beauty  queen 
— said  she  had  found. 

Days  after  the  murder, 
John  and  Patsy  Ramsey 
appeared  on  CNN,  tearfully 
recounting  events  leading  to 
Mr  Ramsey’s  discovery  of  her 
body  and  proclaiming  their 
innocence.  “Keep  your  tables 
close  by.”  warned  a dis- 
traught Mrs  Ramsey. 


JonBenet  Ramsey,  aged  6,  who  was  found  strangled 


“There’s  someone  out  there." 
Mrs  Ramsey  said  she  felt  sus- 
picion had  fallen  on  them  be- 
cause of  cases  like  that  of 
Susan  smith,  the  South  Caro- 
lina woman  who  convinced 
much  of  America  for  a week 
that  her  two  children  had 
been  kidnapped,  only  to  ad- 
mit that  she  had  drowned 
them. 

The  Boulder  authorities 
made  their  view  clear. 
“People  in  Boulder  have  no 
need  to  fear  someone  wander- 
ing the  streets  looking  for 
■mmii  children  to  attack,”  said 


the  town’s  mayor,  Leslie  Dur- 
gin.  “Boulder  is  safe.  It 
always  has  been.” 

The  Child’s  parents  claimed 
that  the  first  sign  that  some- 
thing was  amiss  came  when 
Mrs  Ramsey  discovered  a 
handwritten  ransom  note  on 
a staircase  in  their  £L2  mil- 
lion (£750,000)  mock  Tudor 
home  early  on  Boxing  Day. 

The  note,  addressed  to  Mr 
Ramsey,  reportedly  said:  “We 
have  your  daughter",  and 
demanded  a sum  of  si 18.000. 
After  finding  JonBenet’ s bed 
empty,  the  couple  say  they 


called  police  and  waited  far 
the  kidnapper  to  caEL 

No  call  came.  But  later  the 
same  day  Mr  Ramsey,  the: 
cbirf  executive  of  a billion-  j 
dollar  local  company,  discov- 
ered his  daughter's  body  in  a 
rarely  used  storage  morn  in 
the  basement  of  the  house. 

Her  mouth,  was  covered  i 
with  duct  tape  and  a .nylon 
cord  was  wrapped  around  her 
neck.  Her  skull  had  also 
reportedly  been  crashed,  and 
she  had  been  sexually  abused. 

When  Mr  and  Mrs  Ramsey 
retained  separate  lawyers  and 
even  a public-relations  man 
within  hours,  suspicions 
were  aroused.  Then  came  the 
trial  by  television. 

Boulder  authorities  did  lit- 
tle to  discourage  it  They 
revealed  that  there  was  no 
sign  of  a forced  entry  into  the 
family’s  house,  nothing 
had  been  stolen. 

Yesterday,  suspicions  in- 
tensified after  a police  source 
disclosed  the  existence  of  the 
"practice"  ransom  note.  The 
killer  appeared  to  have  ex- 
perimented on  a pad  with  dif- 
ferent handwriting  styles. 

With  little  experience  in- 
vestigating murders..  Boulder 
police  have  been  criticised  for 

felling  to  conduct  a face-to- 
face  Interview  with  the  Ram- 
seys. The  couple  were  allowed 
to  travel  to  Atlanta  to  bury 
their  daughter.  They  have 
since  agreed  only  to  answer 
written  questions. 

Public  fascination  with  the 
case  bas  been  foelled  by  video 
footage  of  the  golden-haired, 
blue-eyed  JonBenet  singing 
and  dancing  In  a children's 
beauty  pageant 
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(NO  CHANGE  THERE,  THEN.) 


Even  after  all  the  changes  in  BT’s  prices,  one  thing  hasn’t  changed. 
Mercury  SmartCall  is  still  between  20%  and  39%  cheaper  for  international 
calls.  For  details  FreeCall  0500  500  366. 
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Heritage  trail  — A sculpture  of  the  first  great  Irish  warrior,  CuchntaiTm,  by  Mice&l  McKenown  along  the  Dundalk  bypass  photograph:  Crispin  roow&i 

Ireland’s  artists  take  to  the  roads  to  find  fame 


Vhrek  Chaudhary 


IN  TIPPERARY  it  is  a 
giant  salmon,  lurking  be- 
side the  road  looking  as  if 
It  is  about  to  leap  out  at 
passing  traffic.  In  Cork, 
drivers  on  the  road  to  the 
town  of  Mallow  are  likely 
to  be  distracted  not  only  by 
sedate  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding countryside  bnt 
by  a row  of  giant  limestone 
mfiir  churns. 

Art  rage  and  not  road 


Middle 

classes 

hiring 

more 

servants 


rage  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
feature  of  motoring  in  Ire- 
land thaw  lea  to  a govern- 
ment scheme  which  is  bene- 
fiting artists  across  the 
country  by  ensuring  that 
every  time  a road  is  con- 
structed it  has  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a work  of  art. 

Ireland  is  in  the  middle  of 
a massive  road  building 
programme  which  has  seen 
around  20  major  and  minor 
roads  constructed  over  the 
past  two  years.  Up  to 
£20,000  per  project  is  set 


aside  for  a work  of  art  and 
the  scheme  has  proved  so 
popular  that  it  has  been  ex- 
tended to  other  public 
building  projects  backed  by 
the  government. 

The  latest  work  of  road- 
side art  went  up  earlier  this 
week  when  a six  metre  high 
stainless  steel  sculpture  of 
a mythological  Irish  war- 
rior was  erected  on  the 
recently  constructed  Dun- 
dalk inner  relief  road. 

The  sculpture  of  Cucbu- 
laiww,  the  first  great  Irish 


warrior  who,  according  to 
legend  had  bis  fort  in  Dun- 
dalk. was  the  work  of  local- 
artist  Mice&l  McKenown 
who  beat  off  stiff  competi- 
tion to  have  his  sculpture 
erected*  on  the  relief  road 
close  to  the  point  where  it 
crosses  the  Castletown 
river. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
Ministry  of  Environment  in 
Duhlfii  around  £200 

million  each  year  is  being 
spent  on  Ireland’s  road 
building  programme,  most 


of  it  coming  from  European 
Union  funds. 

The  government  is 
reviewing  its  road  art 
scheme  to  see  how  it  can  be 
improved  to  help  more  art- 
ists and  whether  niore 
money  should  be  set  aside 
for  it. 

Applications  are  being  in- 
vited for  a work  . of  art  to 
accompany  a road  Just  out- 
side Dublin,  a housing  pro- 
ject in  the  city  and  the  con- 
struction of  a sewage 
works. 


Paul  Brown 


DOMESTIC  servants  are 
being  employed  in  ever 
increasing  numbers  by 
the  English  middle  classes  al- 
though they  do  not  appear  in 
any  government  statistics,  ac- 
cording to  research  presented 
to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  conference  in  Exeter 
yesterday. 

Most  of  the  jobs  are  not  de- 
clared, as  many  “servants” 
also  draw  benefits,  and  both 
employer  and  employee  are 
happy  not  to  tell  the  state. 

The  author  of  the  research, 
Rosie  Cox,  from  Coventry 
university,  says  the  growth  in 
domestic  service  is  partly  a 
result  of  tbe  polarisation  of 
wealth  in  Britain.  "The  fact  is 
that  in  the  1990s  the  richest  10 
per  cent  can  now  afford  to 
buy  leisure  time  by  employ- 
ing the  poorest  10  per  cent  to 
do  their  domestic  chores." 

Although  some  are  em- 
ployed as  child  minders  in 
order  to  allow  their  employ- 
ers to  go  out  to  work,  many 
are  not.  A detailed  survey  in 
Hampstead,  north  London, 
showed  that  many  were  em- 
ployed in  well-off  households 
where  people  merely  wanted 
to  avoid  doing  the  chores 
themselves  and  therefore 
gain  time  for  extra  leisure. 

Ms  Cox  said  tbe  boom  in  do- 
mestic service  began  in  the 
late  1960s  and  slowed  down  in 
the  recession  but  was  now 
growing.  The  existence  of  the 
welfare  state  hid  the  rise  in 
domestic  labour.  Many 


They  also  serve ...  Many  domesfic  employees  are  paM  suchlow  wages  they  drawstote  benefits  to  live  PHcmxRAPHrJACKvcHAP«MN 


higher  paid  people  could  em- 
ploy domestic  help  because 
they  did  not  have  to  pay  the 
true  cost  of  it,  such  as  paying 
sick  pay  or  holiday  pay.  Bene- 
fits plus  domestic  service  en- 
abled women  to  keep  “body 
and  soul”  together. 

Wage  rates  In  Coventry 
were  as  low  at  £2£0  an  hour, 
but  in  Hampstead  were  be- 
tween £5  and  £&50  an  hour. 
The  reason  rates  were  so  high 
in  Hampstead  was  that,  apart 
from  council  estates,  only 
rich  people  lived  there.  Do- 


mestics had  to  commote  and 
wages  had  to  reflect  this. 
Some  employers  additionally 
paid  the  fores  to  get  to  work. 

In  the  Hampstead  survey 
the  largest  single  group  were 
Colombians,  but  included  Pol- 
ish, Fillpina,  Portuguese. 
Russian,  Irish  and  British.  “I 
think  the  Colombians  are  a 
statistical  anomaly  because 
they  tend  to  be  in  fomCy 
groups,  and  a whole  street  in 
Hampstead  can  end  op  having 
servants  all  of  whom  come 
from  Colombia. 


“In  general  the  servants  are 
women  whose  English  is  not 
good  enough  to  get  a job  out- 
side the  domestic  sector.  Out- 
side London,  where  there  are 
fewer  available  immigrants, 
the  women  are  more  likely  to 
he  poor  English." 

Statistics  showed  that  in 
197880  the  UK  incomes  of  the 
highest  earners  were  3.8 
Hiritw;  those  of  the  lowest  In 
London  this  had  risen  to  eight 
times  by  1989-91  and  six  times 
in  the  rest  of  the  country.  In 
fact  the  disposal  incomes  of 


the  richest  10th  of  the  popula- 
tion had  risen  by  62  per  cent 
while  the  poorest  10th  saw 
their  incomes  foil  by  17  per 
cent  in  real  terms. 

Ms  Cox  said  that  although 
her  research  was  not  com- 
plete it  appeared  that  foe  “in- 
formal" service  sector  was 
much  larger  than  had  been 
realised.  Although  some  of 
foe  work  was  well  paid  and 
enjoyable,  most  was  not  and 
the  pay  and  conditions  were 
worse  that  the  legitimate 
sector. 


‘Super  units’  would  save  many  lives 


Paul  Brown 


A LARGE  number  of  hos- 
pital accident  and  emer- 
gency units  should  be 
closed  and  replaced  by  a na- 
tionwide network  of  30  large 
trauma  centres,  according  to 
researchers  at  Keele 
University. 

The  controversial  proposals 
would  save  many  lives,  they 
say.  because  seriously  in- 
jured people  would  receive 
the  best  treatment  as  soon  as 
they  reached  hospital. 

To  combat  delays  caused  by 
the  large  distances  Involved, 
paramedics  and  air  ambu- 
lances would  have  to  be  used 
in  outlying  areas. 


Dr  Philip  Rlvell.  one  of  foe 
researchers,  said  he  realised 
that  politically  the  proposals 
were  problematic  but  the  ex- 
isting system  was  not  best  for 
patients.  Some  existing  small 
units  should  close  and  others 
remain  open  to  deal  with  less 
serious  cases  but  pass  on  foe 
most  serious  to  the  new 
trauma  centres. 

He  accepted  this  might  not 
be  acceptable  to  John  Gorst, 
the  MP  for.  Hendon  North, 
who  had  refused  to  take  the 
Conservative  whip  as  a result 
of  the  closure  of  the  accident 
unit  at  Edgware,  north  Lon- 
don. “You  have  to  ask  your- 
self whether  a seriously  in- 
jured patient  in  Hendon 
would  say:  Don’t  take  me  out- 
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side  tbe  constituency  or 
please  take  me  to  the  best  hos- 
pital to  save  my  life.” 

He  said  pasting  facilities 
were  misused  by  people  who 
could  equally  well  visit  then- 
local  doctor.  Less  than  half  of 
1 per  cent  of  patients  arriving 
at  accident  and  emergency 
unit*  have  life  threatening  in- 
juries and  only  15  per  rent 
require*  immediate  in-patient 
admissions.  Evidence  sug- 
gested seriously  ill  Puente 
were  far  more  likely  to  die  if 
they  were  treated  in  small 
units  where  specialist  experi- 
ence was  less  available. 

For  pvampip  to  prevent  hospi- 
tal deaths  result  from 
head  injuries  a neurosurgi- 
cal unit  is  considered  vital 
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There  wane  318  ASdE  units 
in  Britain  handling  rg  g mil- 
lion new  admissions  a year.  A 
significant  number  in  remote 
rural  areas  saw  fewer  than 
20,000  new  patients  a year, 
while  ten  large  units  admitted 
more  than  80,000  new  patients 
annually.  A huge  number  of 
admissions  were  for  rela- 
tively minor  injuries. 

Over  half  foe  units  are 
within  10  miles  of  one  an- 
other and  had  developed  be- 
cause of  the  historic  patterns 
of  population  and  not  because 
of  current  need. 

He  suggested  there  would 
need  to  be  four  trauma  cen- 
tres in  London,  one  in  Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool,  Glas- 
gow, Manchester,  Leeds  and 


other  large  cities.  The  largest 
catchment  area  would  be  Bir- 
mingham with  more  than 
three  million  people  and  the 
smallest  Coventry  with 

778,000. 

Sparsely  populated  areas  of 
tbe  country  like  East  Anglia 
would  have  one  centre  in  Nor- 
wich but  smaller  units  in 
other  hospitals.  Here  they 
could  be  assessed  and  if  they 
needed  specialist  treatment 
could  be  taken  by  air  ambu- 
lance to  the  trauma  unit.  Here 
all  ranges  Of  special  isms  and 
equipment  including  sophisti- 
cated scanners,  general  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  orthopae- 
dics, cardlo-thoracic  and 
neurosurgery  would  be  avail- 
able on  a 24  hour  basis. 


Officers  warn  force  against  becoming  ‘too  liberal 

Police  ‘shamed’  by 

Gay  Times  advert 


Duncan  CampbaO 
Crime  Correspondent 


CHIEF  police  officers 
have  been  warned 
that  they  are  becom- 
ing too  liberal  and 
"politically  correct”  and  are 
now  out  of  touch  with  their 
Junior  colleagues-  The  criti- 
cisms follow  attempts  to 
recruit  officers  through  foe 
pages  of  a gay  magazine. 

An  editorial  in  foe  latest 
edition  of  Police,  foe  Journal 
of  the  Police  Federation 
which  represents  all  officers 
in  England  and  Wales  up  to 
foe  rank  of  inspector,  claims 
too  many  d>irf  wwieahiwt  as- 
sume that  “we  are  all  liberals 
now".  It  urges  them  to  listen 
to  foe  views  of  other  ranks. 

The  Journal,  published 
today,  castigates  fhA  rhirf 
Constable  of  South  Yorkshire, 
Richard  Wells,  for  that  force’s 
decision  to  place  a fun-page 
advertisement  in  Gay  Times 
which  showed  a member  of 
the  recruiting  department 
under  foe.  heading-  -Fancy  a 
chat  with  Tom?’  (The  same 
advertisement  also  appeared 
in  ethnic  minority  ana  stu- 
dent publications.) 

As  a result,  David  Bullett,  a 
chid*  Inspector  with  South 
Yorkshire  CID,  wrote  to  his 
local  paper  saying  he  was 
“praha  rraccArt”  to  belong  to 
foe  police. 


Richard  Wells:  Castigated 
over  ad  in  gay  newspaper 

The  local  branch  of  foe  fed- 
eration said  it  had  received 
“masses”  of  calls  of  support 
for  Mr  Bullett  and  wrote  to 
Mr  Wells  saying  it  was  wrong 
of  foe  force  to  go  out  of  its 
way  to  recruit  gay  officers. 

Mr  Bullett  c^abns  in  Police 
magaginA  that  he  was  angry 
and  disillusioned  at  foe  cli- 
mate of  political  correctness 
which,  he  said,  was  obscuring 
the  priorities  of  policing. 

Today’s  article  suggests  “it 
is  the  official  line  that  in 
equal  opportunity  terms,  foe 
so-called  ‘gay  community*  is 
comparable  with  all  the  other 
minority  communities-  Many 


police  officers  find  this  hard 
to  accept  or  understand  . ■ ■ 
When  David  Bullett  became  a 
poHrt»man  three  decades  ago. 

homosexuality  was  regarded 
Affii-iniiv  as  wefl  as  socially  as 
an  abomination”.  . 

The  article  says  it  Is  one 
thing  to  espouse  anidea  that 
ia  in  direct  contradiction  to 
what  most  officers  feel  and 
another  to  convince  those  of- 
ficers of  the  rightness  of  that 

^°^foeir  haste  to  assure  the 
prevailing  establishment  ttat 
foe  police  are  on  their*  side, 
too  many  chief  officers  seem 
to  take  it  fbr  granted  that  *we 
are  all  liberals  now*.  Are  we? 
Perhaps  it  is  time  for  some 
chief  officers  to  try  out  their 
preaching  skills  on  the 
unconverted.” 

Last  night,  Mr  Wells  de- 
fended the  decision  to  adver- 
tise in  Gay  Times  which  he 
y»<rt  was  made  by  a cods  table 
in  the  recruiting  department, 
Tom  GoodhUL  He  also  de- 
fended the  right  of  Mr  Bullett 
to  write  to  the  press  about  foe 
issue. 

“It  has  all  been  quite  a posi- 
tive interlude,”  said  Mr 
Wells. 

Anyone  who  supported  foe 
force’s  equal  opportunities 
policy  would  support  recruit- 
ing from  all  communities. 
The  only  criterion  was 
whether  recruits  would  make 
effective  officers,  he  said. 


Scottish  ‘mystical  mince’ 
put  through  the  wringer 


EriendCtouston 


THE  debate  about  the  dis- 
tinction between  the 
Scots  and  the  English 
surfaced  again  yesterday  with 
a variation:  thu  tiww  the 
south  is  insisting  on  a sepa- 
rate Identity. 

Tn  a three-hour  K^ring  yes- 
terday, an  industrial  tribunal 
in  Edinburgh  listened  to  ar- 
guments about  whether  the 
tvMnmimitiBs  cm  either  side  of 
Hadrian's  Wall  are  different 
races,  anrt  whether  the  1976 
Race  Relations;  fyi  applies  to 
dealings  between  tisem.  - * 

If  the  tribunal  decides  later 
this  TT^onfh  that  foe  answer  is 
yes,  it  will  be  will  be  one  step 
along  foe  way  for  Graham 
Power,  deputy  chief  constable 
of  Lothian  and  Borders 
police,  who  claims  that  his 
failure  to  make  even  the  short 
list  fbr  the  top  Job  in  foe 
Northern  Constabulary  was 
down  to  his  Middlesbrough 
roots. 

Peter  Grant-Hutchison 
(Scottish-born  of  Scottish 


parents,  despite  the  hyphen) 
was  presenting  foe  Northern 
police  board’s  case  that  it  is 
legally  and  probably  geneti- 
cally impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  the  tribes. 

London-born  Karon  Mona- 
ghan, representing  Mr  Power 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission 
for  Racial  Equality,  argued 
that  English  anrt  Scots  are  as 
different  as,  well,  black  and 
white. 

Ms  Monaghan  seized  on  a 
1983  House  of  Lords  judg- 
ment, which  among  other 
things,  defines  an  ethnic 
group  as  pn**  which  has  a 
common  culture.  “We  don’t 
celebrate  Hogmanay  and  I 
don’t  suppose  youenjoy  Mor- 
ris dancing  or  May  Day  the 
same  as  we  do.”  she  told  the 
tribunal  chairman,  Spencer 
Patrick. 

Ms  Monaghan  also  sought 
succour  in  a 1972  ruling  by 
Lord  Simon,  which  attempted 
to  explain  how  nationhood 
could  survive  foe  loss  of 
nationality. 

Scotland  was  Scotland,  his 
lordship  had  decreed,  because 


Road  protest 
targets  Young 


JUteon  Daniels 


ARMED  with  axes  and 
spades,  campaigners 
objecting  to  foe  New- 
bury bypass  attempted  to 
build  a mock  road  across  foe 
lawn  of  one  of  the  country 
hones  of  foe  Transport  Secre- 
tary, Sir  George  Young. 

Ten  protesters  were  later 
arrested  by  Thames  Valley 
police  and  taken -to  Maiden- 
head police  station  on  charges 
of  conspiracy  to  cause  crimi- 
nal damage.  Assistant  chw 
constable  Robert  Davies  de- 
scribed the  road  building  ex- 
ercise as  “deplorable”. 

He  denied  that  foe  protest 
had  been  peaceful  and  said 
files  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Crown  Prosecution  Ser- 
vice with,  a view  to 
prosecution. 

Around  25  protesters  con- 
verged on  Sir  George’s  home 
at  Cookham,  Berkshire,  be- 
fore digging  up  a strip  of 
grass  and  spraying  a white 
line  down  the  centre. 

A handful  of  protesters 


climbed  on  to  the  fiat  roof  of 
the  house  and  unfurled 
banners. 

In  a separate  incident, 
about  16  Newbury  protesters 
delivered  *1,000  postcards  ob- 
jecting to  tiie  road  to  foe  min- 
ister’s second  country  hnmp, 
at  St  Mary  Bourne,  near  New- 
bury, Berkshire.  Both  pro- 
tests mark  the  anniversary  of 
the  campaign  over  the  start  of 
construction  work  on  the 
bypass. 

The  Newbury  campaigners 
were  Joined  by  members  of 
the  Reading  Roadbusters  and 
Reclaim  Tbe  Streets. 

Reading  Roadbuster's 
spokeswoman,  Vicki  Lloyd, 
said  the  action  had  been 
taken  to  highlight  the  budd- 
ing programme  in  Britain. 
She  said  Sir  George  had  the 
power  to  stop  the  Newbury 
bypass  project  “We  are  urg- 
ing him  to  adopt  an  inte- 
grated transport  policy, 
rather  than  carry  on  with 
more  cars  and  more  roads.” 

A spokeswoman  fbr  the  De- 
partment of  Transport 
the  minister  had  no  comment 


Woman’s  brain  may  shrink 
in  pregnancy,  study  finds 


Thn  Radfdril 

Science  Editor 


Scientists  think  that 

women's  brains' shrink  as 
their  babies  grow  in  preg- 
nancy. The  finding  ; 

revealed  in  New  Scientist 
today  — might  help  explain 
why  some  pregnant  women 
have  difficulty  in  con- 
centrating. 

Anita  Haldcroft,  an  anaes- 
thetist at  the  Royal  Postgrad- 
uate Medical  School  in  Ham- 
mersmith, London,  and 
radiologist  colleagues  studied 
women  who  developed  pre- 
eclampsia, a high  blood  pres- 
sure condition  that 
feces,  arms  and  legs  to  swell. 
"We  assumed  their  brains 


would  also  swell,  but  last  year 
we  found  that  they  shrink," 
she  said 

The  scientists  used  a tech- 
nique called  magnetic  reso- 
nance imaging  to  build  up 
pictures  of  the  brains  of  10 
healthy  women  at  the  end  of 
pregnancy,  then  six  to  tight 
weeks  after  delivery  and 
again  six  months  later. 

As  their  physiology 
returned  to  normal,  their 
Drains  increased  In  size  The 
likeiy  explanation  was 
foat  the  brain  had  shrunk  as 
the  baby  grew. 

The  phenomenon  — which 
could  be  a normal  feature  of 
Pre{pancy  — could  be  linked 
to  the  cognitive  problems  that 
some  pregnant  women  and 
new  mothers  have. 


of  a sort  of  mystical  mince  at 
“Bannockburn  and  Flodden, 
CuEoden.  and  the  pipes  of 
Lucknow,  because  of . . . Flora 
Macdonald,  frugal  living  and 
respect  for  learning,  Robert 
Burns  and  Walter  Scott” 
Englishness,  in  contrast, 
consisted  in  being  "sea-girt” 
and  the  “gifts  of  poetry  and 
parliamentary  government” 
However.  Mr  Grant-Hutchi- 
son said  Scotland,  too.  was 
“sea-girt”.  Speaking  person- 
ally. he  refused  to  identify 
with  either  Flora  Macdonald, 
saviour  of  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie,  or  “frugal  living.’’ 
Mr  Grant-Hutchison  also 
challenged  foe  CRE’s  claim 
that  the  English  represented 
an  ethnic  group,  as  defined  by 
the  1983  Lords  ruling.  Unlike 
the  Rastafarians,  who  have 
been  denied  ethnic  group 
status,  southern  Britons  did 
not  even  have  a distinctive 
dress  style.  “The  days  of 
wearing  Oxford  boaters  are 
somewhat  past” 

“Not  in  Oxford,”  chipped  in 
the  female  member  of  the 
tribunal. 


Hopes  fade  of 
saving  British 
sailor  from 
capsized  yacht 


Bob  Fisher 


THE  failure  of  Tony  Bulli- 
more  to  respond  to  listen- 
ing and  sound-producing  de- 
vices dropped  close  to  his 
stricken  yacht,  Exide  Chal- 
lenger, has  reduced  foe  hopes 
of  rescuing  the  British 
yachtsman  whose  60ft  craft 
capsized  in  the  Southern 
Ocean  last  Sunday. 

The  devices  were  placed  in 
position  by  a Royal  Austra- 
lian Air  Force  aircraft  early 
yesterday  morning  and  moni- 
tored throughout  the  day,  but 
could  not  detect  anything 
from  within  foe  hull  of  the 
yacht 

A return  of  very  poor 
weather  has  delayed  the  Aus- 
tralian navy  frigate  HMAS 
Adelaide,  which  was  on  her 
way  to  assist  in  the  rescue  of 
Mr  Bullimore  and  a fellow 
competitor  in  the  Vendee 
Globe  sihglebanded  race 
around  the  world,  foe  French- 
man Thierry  Dubois.  Mr  Du- 
bois’s 60ft  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional was  also  capsized  in' 
the  same  storm  as  Mi  Bulli- 
fDDra’s  boat,  but  he  was  able 
to  climb  into  a liferaft 
dropped  from  the  air. 

Yesterday  Mr  Dubois,  who 
was  able  to  don  a survival 
suit  before  capsizing,  was  in 
radio  contact  with  the  over- 
lie aircraft  and  had  begun 
to  complain  about  the  cold. 
The  temperature  is  only  6C 
aud  Mr  Dubois  feared  hypo- 
thermia as  he  began  his  third 
mffit  m the  life  raft.  That  was 
the  helicopter 
teum  the  Adelaide  could  pos- 
sibly have  reached  him. 

Rescue  services  planned  to 
Pick  up  Mr  Dubois  at  first 
light  today  (about  10pm  Brit- 
Uh  tune)  and  fly  on  to  Mr 
“uflimore’s  yacht 
One  other  competitor  is 
causing  concern.  No  contact 
has  been  made  for  more  than 
24  hours  with  the  French  Ca- 
nadian Gerry  Rouffc  on  the 
60ft  Group  LG,  lying  second, 
L600  miles  behind  foe  leader. 
■w™»  °T  “ore  than  70  knots 
are  blowing. 
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Milestones  in  royal  television. . . . the  Prince  of  Wales  taifcn  fa  i mm  tn  Jonathan  DfanMety;  iom  awiHiwg  nftiw  prince  anH  T -»Hy  Diana  Synpw;  th»  Princesses  frank  interview  on  Panorama  in  1995 

War  of  words  over  TV  royalty  debate 
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Kamal  Ahmed 


THE  Independent 
Television  Commis- 
sion is  to  launch  an 
inquiry  into  Carl- 
ton’s two  hour  mon- 
archy debate  after  receiving 
nearly  three  times  the  aver- 
age number  of  complaints  on 
its  overnight  telephone 
service. 

The  watchdog  on  television 
standards  said  that  16  people 
had  nflmpiainpd  that  thle  pro- 
gramme, Monarchy  — 
Nation  Decides,  lacked  bal- 
ance, used  aggressive  ques- 
tioning techniques  and  de- 


scended into  a slanging 
match.  Some  complained  +>■»*  i 
they  could  not  get  through  on  , 
the  td*phftni»  ling*  which 
took  2.6  irifThmi  calls  during 
the  programme  on  the  ques- 
tion “Do  " you  want  a 
monarchy?” 

An  FFC  spokeswoman  said:. 
"We  will  hold  an  investiga- 
tion into  whether  the  pro- 
gramme raised  any  regula- 
tory issues,  for  example,  on 
matters  of  taste  and  balance  " 
She  said  that  more  com- 
plaints had  been  fielded  by 
regional  offices  during  yester- 
day bat  figures  would  not  be 
available  until  later  today. 

In  1993  Carlton  ran  foul  of 


the  rrc,  with  the  programmes 
Hollywood  Women  and  The 
Big  Story  being  criticised. 

News  oftoe  ETC  complaints 
came,  as  Carfton  was  forced 
on  the  back  foot  over  the  mon- 
archy debate. 

The  Home  office  minister, 
Tom  SackviDe,  said:  “Carlton 
has  shown  yet  «pni  that  they 
are  unfit  to  run  a major  TV 
franchise!"  He  added:  “They 
are  the  Max  Clifford  of  the  TV 
world.” 

Panellists  invited  an  the 
programme  lined  up  to  criti- 
cise the  format,  which 
allowed  an  audience  of  3,000 
people  to  barrack  the  speak- 
ers. "It  was  a pub  debate  writ 


large,”  said  Claire  Rayner,  a 
republican  who  argued  that 
British  subjects  would  be  bet- 
ter off  as  citizens. 

“I  hoped  It  would  be  a 
chance  to  talk  seriously  about 
the  monarchy  rather  than 

jUSt  the  flapping  matrh 

about  various  member  of  the 
royal  family  that  it  turned 
into.” 

Steven  Norris,  the  Conser- 
vative MP,  withdrew  just  be- 
fore he  was  due  to  appear, 
complaining  that  the  pro- 
gramme was  “utterly  trivial 
and  patronising”. 

Sir  Bernard  Ingham,  Mar- 
garet Thatcher’s  farmer  press 
secretary,  said  that  he  regret- 


ted taking  part,  and  Terry 
Waite,  the  former  Beirut  hos- 
tage, said  that  the  debate 
foiled  “to  do  justice  to  the 
issues”. 

“I  thought  it  made  Oprah 
'Winfrey  look  upmarket,”  said 
Andrew  Neil,  the  ex-editor  of 
the  Sunday  Times  and  an- 
other panellist. 

The  tH  pph  r»nt>  poll  was  atw 
criticised.  Carlton  said  that 
the  lines  were  Jammed  by  2J& 
million  calls  which  revealed  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  favour 
of  the  monarchy  in  England 
End  Wales  and  a smaller  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  a republic 
in  Scotland. 

Critics  said  that  there  was 


no  way  for  Carlton  to  stop 
multiple  voting  or  ensuring 
that  everybody  got  through. 
Some  complained  that  the 
numbers  were  difficult  to  con- 
tact despite  14,000  lines  being 
set  up  to  handle  60,000  calls  a 
minute.  “There  is  a great  deal 
of  potential  for  distortion  in 
telephone  polls"  said  Adrian 
Smith,  president  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society.  “Just  giv- 
ing people  the  options  of  yes 
«md  nAtatm  no  account  of  the 
80  per  cent  of  people  who  may 
not  give  two  hoots  about  toe 
subject  The  people  who  vote 
select  themselves  and  vote  as 
many  Hm>»  as  they  like." 

Carlton  executives  de- 


fended the  programme,  which 
they  said  was  the  first  in  a 
new  breed  of  “event  televi- 
sion” where  the  programme 
becomes  toe  news  story.  It 
was  originally  planned  to  co- 
incide with  the  laumto  of 
Channel  5.  now  delayed,  with 
the  hope  that  it  would  steal 
the  headlines  from  the  new 
competitor. 

Carlton  hopes  to  do  similar 
programmes  in  the  future, 
possibly  on  law  and  order  and 
Europe.  Paul  Corley,  head  erf 
current  affairs  for  the  1TV 
network,  who  has  to  dear 
such  national  debates,  said  he 
had  been  Impressed  by  the 
exercise. 


“More  than  8 million 
watching  a current  affairs 
programme  over  two  hours  Is 
pretty  remarkable,"  said 
Doug  Carnegie,  a producer  on 
the  programme. 

‘1  am  surprised  that  people 
have  got  a bit  miffed.  It  shows 
that  people  like  Bernard 
Ingham  can  dish  it  out  but 
they  can’t  take  it.  If  you  can’t 
put  your  arguments  over  in  90 
words,  you  should  get  a 
thesaurus.” 

A Buckingham  Palace 
spokesman  welcomed  the  sup- 
port for  the  monarchy 
recorded  by  the  poll  but  said 
the  level  of  debate  “left  some- 
thing to  be  desired”. 
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A shouting 
match  marks 
the  death 
of  deference 


Comment 


rHE  monarchy  made 
British  television  — it 
was  the  impending  coro- 
tion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Q 
1953  which  encouraged  the 
st  mass  purchase  of  televi- 
in  sets  — and  now  British 
evision  1s  unmaking  the 
marchy. 

[n  the  history  of  toe  House 
Windsor’s  relationship 
th  the  small  screen,  there 
ve  been  six  landmark  pro- 
immes  since  the  corona- 
m.  The  first  was  Richard 
wston’s  1988  BBC  docu- 
•ntary,  Royal  Family. 
Jch  allowed  the  cameras 
ferentfal  access  to  royal  life 
■the  first  time  ■ 
rhe  next  was  the  live  cover - 
j in  1981  of  the  wedding  of 
; Prince  of  Wales  and  Lady 
ana  Spencer,  a public  spec- 
lie  used  to  Justify  much  of 
‘ subsequent  Intrusion  into 
>ir  privacy. 

rhe  third  exhibit  is  a 1986 
/ programme,  The  Prince 
Wales  Talks  To  Sir  Afas- 
r Burnet,  in  which  Burnet 
spectftiUy  bowed  and 
rred”  and  the  sentimental 

ising  shot  of  the  little 
nces  playing  the  piano  was 
;arded  in  the  climate  of  the 
leas  a scoop. 

Diese  three  shows  (and 
my  others)  belonged  to  the 
st  phase  of  royal  coverage: 
r,  cowed,  supportive,  grate- 
for  the  tiniest  glimpse, 
ough  pledged  to  be  impar- 

I in  politics,  broadcasters 
re  breathlessly  partisan 
ien  it  came  to  the 
diarchy. 

[•he  three  programmes 
ich  mark  the  second  phase 
royal  broadcasting  began 
th  Jonathan  Dimbleby’s 
4 profile  oT  the  Prince  of 
lies  — in  which,  tor  the 
st  time,  a royal  submitted 
a quasi-political  interview 
and  continued  with  toe 
noraroa  appearance  by  the 
inceS8  of  Wales  last  year. 
Phis  strain  ofnew-style  pro- 
irnming  — in  which  the 
Mils  were  treated  more  or 
s as  other  public  figures  — 
iched  a "Umax  with  Tues- 
it's  ITV  Show,  Monarchy: 
e Nation  Decides.  Tfosre 
s a tabloid  vulgarity  in  toe 
> hour  programme's  treat- 
■nt  of  a subject  until 
ently  judged  untouchable. 
Monarchy:  The  Nation  De- 
es will  win  no  awards  for 
‘vision  production,  except, 
'haps,  for  calamitous  origi- 
iity.  Two  incompatible 
ires  of  show — the  shout-in 
th  members  of  the  public, 
i toe  round  table  discus- 

n with  professional  pun- 

s — were  yoked  together,  a 


mistake  exacerbated  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  3,000  in 
the  studio  audience  and 
around  25  rotating  panellists. 

It  did  not  help  that  the  two 
main  presenters  on  this  occa- 
sion, Trevor  McDonald-  and 
Roger  Cook,  have  almost  no 
record  of  presenting  audience 
participation,  shows.  Hence 
the  show  was  littered  with 
loose  ends. 

Cook  seemed  unsure  of  the 
distinction  between  the  panel- 
lists David  Sterkey  ^constitu- 
tional scholar)  and  Allan 
Starkie  (American  ex-friend 
of  Fergiek  and  at  least  once 
asked  one  a question  Which 
would  have  made  more  sense 
If  put  to  the  other.  Curiously, 
toe  question,  oax  McDonald’s 
autocue  immediately  after  the 
closing  referendum  phone-in 
vote  — “So  how  should  that 
change  take  place?”  — 
seemed  to  have  assumed  a 
vote  against  the  monarchy 
rather  than  the  positive  ver- 
dict which  had  just  occurred. 

Here  was  a first  glimpse  tor 
British  viewers  of  a style  of 
television  which  in  America 
has  been  held  out  as  a vision, 
of  the  future:  "electronic  de- 
mocracy”, In  which  refferen- 
dums  will  he  conducted 
through  the  goggle-box  rather 
than  the  ballot  box.  But,  given 
the  possibilities  of  the  redial 
button,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
Tuesday  night's  result  Should 
be  given  any  more  credence 
♦ban  John  Major's  victory  in 
the  Today  programme's  Per- 
sonality of  the  Year  poll. 

Yet  though  laughable,  the 
programme  was  historically 
significant.  It  represented  the 
death  of  two  British  televi- 
sion traditions:  deference 
towards  the  Crown,  and 
quasi-broadsheet  news  rules 
of  solemnity  and  balance. 

The  Queen  signalled  her 
displeasure  towards  the  BBC 

after  Princess  Diana’s  appear- 
ance on  Panorama  by  remov- 
ing the  corporation's . exdu- 
[ sive  deal  to  record  and 
‘distribute  her  Christmas 
broadcast  From  next  year, 
ITV*  will  have  co-production 
rights-  Logically  --  after  Monr 
archy:  The  Nation  Decides  — 
the  ITV  deal  should  now  be 
cancelled.  But  where  would 
the  Queen  turn? 

Her  problem  is  that  British 
television  is  no  longer  fright- 
ened of  the  corgis.  Ironically, 
only  the  BBC.  of  which  she 
now  so  disapproves,  can  still 
be  relied  upon  to  bow  before 
the  throne,  , and  even  there, 
executives  will  inevitably 
prove  more  critical.  - 

So.  although  the  Queen  won 
toe  polL  the  programme  was  a 
terrible  defeat  for  toe  broad- 
casting-culture  of  obsequious- 
ness which  has  done  so  much 
to  sustain  the  monarchy.. 
How  she  must  wish  that  only 
the  radio  rights  to  the  corona- 
tion had  been  sold.  - 


Reaction 


If  this  was  what  the 
popular  will  looked 
like,  then  perhaps  an 
autocratic  sovereign 
wasn’t  such  a bad  idea* 
Alison  Pearson, 
columnist 

*Tf  yon  can’t  put  your 
arguments  over  in  90 
words  then  yon  should 
get  a thesaurus’ 

Doug  Carnegie, 
programme  producer 

’Carlton  has  shown  yet 
again  that  they  are  unfit 
to  nm  a major  TV 
franchise’ 

Tom  SackuiUe, 

Home  Office  minister 

*1  thought  it  made 
Oprah  Winfrey  look 
upmarket’ 

Andrew  Neil, 

Journalist 

‘A  Donald  Duck  debate 
— one  quack  and  you’re 
off 

Sir  Bernard  Ingham, 
former  Thatcher  aide 

It  was  a pnb  debate  writ 
large’ 

ClaireRayner. 

broadcaster 

•Utterly  trivial  and 
patronising’ 

Steven  Norris, 

Conservative  MP 


Wimmaiimi  outdoing  debate  last  night  in  the  ITV  ’studio’  at  the  National  Exhibition  Centre  in  Birmingham,  where  3.000 joined  in  the  swing  of  things 


Warmed  up  to  a frenzy 


The  punter 


Audience  steals 
show’s  thunder 
—and  keeps  it 


Kamal  Aimed 


IT  WAS  madness:  a creep- 
ing frenzy  that  seizes 
hold  despite  your  best 
efforts  to  remain  calm.  It 
was  all  one  could  do  not  to 
join  the  group  dressed  as 
Elizabethans  and  chant 
Trevor  McDonald’s  name. 

It  started  quietly,  enough, 
the  audience  filing  into  the 
building  next  to  the  build- 
ing where  Gladiators  is 
recorded  — a nice,  quiet 
programme  by  comparison. 
They  sat  with  arms  crossed 
and  chatted,  filling  the  cav- 
ernous studio  with  a low 
hum  of  expectation.  - 
Then  Adrian  Walsh  ar- 
rived. He  cMwied  and  ca- 
joled; he  told  risque  jokes. 

He  got  everyone  enter- 
ing, Including  the  group 
from  Ethiopia  who  had 


come  with  the  hope  of  ask- 
ing the  Queen  to  return  ec- 
clesiastical papers  they 
said  the  British  army  stole 
in  1868.  But  the  Rastafari 
International  Consultants 
never  got  a chance  to 
speak.  They  got  to  wave 
their  arms  instead. 

Then  the  lights  started. 
Large  spots,  swivelling  and 
swooping  over  the  audi- 
ence. Mr  Anstln  told  people 
to  clap  louder,  to  boo  and 
cheer  as  the  tights  flashed 

and  weaved.  The  blood  was 
rising.  This  was  turning 
Into  The  Price  Is  Right. 

“There  is  only  one  thing 
the  country  has  been  talk- 
ing about,’’  Mr  McDonald 
said,  to  wild  whoops  and 
clapping  from  the  warmed- 
up  audience.  “And  that's 
this  programme.”  He  was 
wrong.  This  wasn’t  talking; 
this  was  shouting. 

As  the  minutes  passed, 
the  audience’s  confidence 
grew.  Allan  Starkie  hardly 
managed  to  get  a word  out 
before  the  audience  booed, 
hissed  and  heckled. 

Claire  Rayner  was  not 
that  fortunate.  Her  mouth 
opened,  the  baying  started. 
“You’re  disgusting,”  a maw 
shouted.  Her  words  were 


lost  in  a welter  of  agree- 
ment. 

They  clapped  Peter 
Stringfellow’s  haircut  and 
laughed  when  he  described 
himself  as  an  international 
businessman.  They  cheered 
Tessa  Sanderson  for  crying 
when  she  received  the 
Olympic  gold  medal.  Even 
when  “the  people  at  home” 
couldn’t  bear  the  audience 
they  kept  shouting. 

They  waved  their  voting 
cards  when  asked  to:  blue 
ibr  yes,  red  for  no.  People 
started  drawing  on  them 
until  Mr  Walsh  asked  them 
to  stop.  Then  the  Elizabe- 
thans started  chanting. 
They  were  asked  to  stop 
thataswelL 

As  10.30pm  came  there 
was  a danger  of  boredom, 
until  Mr  McDonald  sug- 
gested that  Camilla  Parker 
Bowles  might  by  Queen. 
Then  the  audience  were  off 
again,  booing  and  catcall- 
ing and  waving  their  red 
cards  like  crazy. 

They  went  home  in 
coaches,  happy  and  hoarse. 
Apart  from  the  ones  who 
stayed  behind  to  get  their 
voting  cards  signed  by  Mr 
McDonald  — a couple  of 
Elizabethans  included. 


Opportunity  wasted 


The  panellist 


Guests  unable 
to  engage  in 
calm  argument 


Roy  Grsensiade 


S THE  programme 

started,  guests  in  the 
ity  suite  at  Bir- 
mingham NEC's  arena  gath- 
ered before  the  TV  set  Within 
a couple  of  minutes  there  was 
nervous  laughter.  Soon  there 
was  a collective  shaking  or 
heads.  What  had  we  let  our- 
selves infor? 

This  was  not  mature  de- 
bate. By  toe  end  of  an  over- 
heated. over-hyped,  under- 
whelming show,  not  one  of  us, 
monarchist  or  republican, 
had  a good  word  to  say  of  the 
experience.  It  was  unstruc- 
tured, poorly  directed  and 
hopelessly  chaired  by  Roger 
Cook.  No  argument  from 
either  side  was  properly 
challenged. 

Doubtless  Carlton  TV  set  it 
up  to  be  this  kind  of  event 


with  an  audience  prompted  to 
boo  and  berate.  When  I 
started  to  speak  toe  only  sen- 
tence 1 would  be  allowed  to 
utter,  a woman  rose  to  shout 
abuse  at  Claire  Rayner. 

Instead  of  quelling  this,  the 
director  sent  the  camera 
towards  her.  Good  TV,  you 
see. 

In  the  hall.  Intelligence  was 
frowned  on.  From  the  mo- 
ment Prof  Stephen  Haseler 
kicked  off  the  debate,  the 
crowd  began  to  bay.  The  most 
articulate  monarchist,  Fred- 
die Forsyth,  quickly  realised 
how  to  deal  with  it  He  in- 
dulged in  a combination  of 
populist  rhetoric  and  per- 
sonal Insult 

It  set  the  tone.  Robbed  at 
the  chance  to  make  substan- 
tive statements,  the  panellists 
grew  increasingly  bad  tem- 
pered with  each  other  and 
were  reduced  to  petty  point 
scoring.  Ingham  was  rude  to 
Andrew  Neil,  and  got  a sting- 
ing reply.  Dr  David  Starkey 
made  a sarcastic  attack  on 
Haul  Flynn  MP.  Lots  erf  heat 
No  light.  What  joy  for 
Carlton. 

John  Pflger,  who  hoped  to 
elevate  the  discussion  by 
dealing  with  the  undemo- 
cratic exercise  of  toe  Crown 


prerogative,  was  not  ca 
speak  despite  sitting  i 
panel.  Phillip  Hall,  p 
Britain's  leading  antho: 
toe  monarchy’s  finance 
unable  to  crush  myths 
the  Queen  being  rich 
own  right.  Terry  Waiti 
sat  next  to  me  on  the 
was  appalled  at  toe  spec 

In  spite  of  fundamenl 
agreements  over  toe  tc 
selL  as  we  said  our  fori 
there  was  unanimity: 
been  a futile  venture, 
trivialfoed  the  argumen 

While  republicans.  &i 
me,  can  take  heart  fro 
fact  republican  lam  jg  | 
public  agenda  for  tin 
time  in  a century,  we  : 
not  overlook  the  fat 
reason  the  monarchy  is 
pressure  has  to  do  wi 
supposed  personality  ( 
of  certain  royal  fj 
members. 

That  is  not  the  bas 
overturning  a mitienni 
monarchic  privilege 
that's  why  the  progr 
was  a chance  missed.  C 
allowed,  perhaps  encou 
anarchy  to  reign.  That 
disservice  to  all  of  us, 
tsts  and  Roundheads,  w 
lieve  our  future  ties  in 
nal  argument 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 


Talks  taking  toll  on  Netanyahu 


TIm  Guardian  Thursday  January  9 1997 


News  in  brief 


Yeltsin  in  hospital 
with  ‘pneumonia’ 


The  Israeli  leader  is  losing  sleep 
- and  friends  - over  Hebron, 
writes  Ian  Black  in  Jerusalem 


BINYAMZN  Netanya- 
hu’s telegenic  smile 
is  fading  a little 
these  days,  not  just 
because  being  Isra- 
el's prime  minister  is  not 
easy,  but  because  of  the  long 
nights  he  has  been  spending 
waiting  to  close  a deal  with 
Yasser  Arafat  on  troop  with- 
drawals from  Hebron. 

Mr  Netanyahu,  who  saw 
the  president  of  the  Palestin- 
ian Authority  in  secret  in  the 
small  hours  of  Sunday  morn- 
ing, was  also  up  very  late 
again  on  Tuesday  awaiting  a 
call  from  Dennis  Ross,  the 
American  mediator,  to  con- 
firm that  Mr  Arafat  was 
ready  to  sign.  He  wasn’t 
Last  night  talks  seemed 
stuck,  with  muttered  warn- 
ings that  the  entire  peace  pro- 
cess could  be  in  danger. 

Mr  Arafat  was  said  to  be  fu- 
rious that  Israel  is  not  pre- 


pared to  conclude  its  nest 
redeployments  until  May  1999 
instead  of  this  September. 

Palestinians  fear  Mr  Netan- 
yahu is  in  fUll  retreat  from 
the  Oslo  accords.  "Once  the 
Israeli  government  reaffirms 
its  commitment  to  the  agree- 
ment. there  will  be  no  ob- 
stacles preventing  signature 
on  Hebron."  said  their  chief 
negotiator,  Saeb  Erakat 

Mr  Netanyahu’s  tactic  is 
clearly  to  avoid  being  pinned 
down  and  to  implement  only 
the  most  limited  interim 
moves  — strictly  conditional 
on  Palestinian  reciprocity. 

No  one  knows  whether  Mr 
Netanyahu  has  reached  the 
limit  of  bis  concessions,  al- 
though he  told  Mr  Arafat  on 
Sunday  he  had  gone  as  far  as 
his  cabinet  would  let  him.  His 
ministers  know  that  it  is  not 
really  Hebron  that  Is  at  stake, 
but  what  happens  next. 


Mr  Netanyahu  can  proba- 
bly just  carry  the  day  on  He- 
bron as  things  stand,  but  he 
cannot  commit  himself  to  Mr 
Arafat’s  demand  that  the  next 
three  military  pullbacks  stip- 
ulated under  the  Oslo  accords 
be  completed  by  September. 

The  Israeli  leader  knows 
that  if  he  did  that  be  would  go 
into  final  status  taifcw  on 
really  tough  issues  — such  as 
Jerusalem,  sovereignty  and 
settlements  — with  the  Pales- 
tinians already  controlling 
TO  per  cent  of  the  West  Bank. . 


By  holding  out  on  Hebron, 
Mr  Arafkt  is  playing  a classic 
game  of  brinkmanship  As 
one  analyst  put  it:  “The 
longer  Netanyahu  is  left  in 
this  current  state  of  negotiat- 
ing limbo,  the  more  the  fis- 
sures of  his  own  coalition  are 
apparent  to  all." 

The  Palestinian  leader 
could  be  calculating  that  Is- 
rael will  revert  to  an  old  op- 
tion, a national  unity  govern- 
ment that  brings  in  the 
opposition  Labour  party  to  es- 
tablish a broad  consensus  for 


S Lebanon  clashes  kill  one 

SEVEN  Israeli  soldiers  | Meanwhile  riot  pollc 
were  wounded  and  one  were  denlnved  In  force  an 


vwere  wounded  and  one 
killed  yesterday  In  two  in- 
cidents in  the  south  Leba- 
non border  zone  occupied 
by  Israel,  and  Katyusha 
rockets  fired  from  south 
Lebanon  slammed  over  the 
border.  Israeli  warplanes 
retaliated  swiftly,  twice 
raiding  suspected  bases  of 
Islamic  guerrillas,  foreign 
staff  write. 


Meanwhile  riot  police 
were  deployed  In  force  out- 
side the  Jordanian  capital, 
Amman,  to  prevent  a dem- 
onstration against.  Jordan's 
first  trade  fair  for  Israeli 
companies. 

Hundreds  of  protesters 
chanting  anti-Israeli  slo- 
gans confronted  police  as 
they  tried  to  reach  the  exhi- 
bition centre  where  the  fair 
was  being  held. 


concessions  that  would  go 
further  than  the  current  cabi- 
net can  bear. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Likud 
and  Labour  officials  are 
working  on  a document  estab- 
lishing common  ground  on 
the  issues  of  territory  and 
peace,  probably  coalescing 
around  a demilitarised  Pales- 
tinian entity  with  municipal 
autonomy  for  East  Jerusalem. 

Shimon  Feres,  the  defeated 
Labour  leader,  is  certainly 
keen  on  a grand  coalition.  Mr 
Netanyahu  might  also  be 
tempted  if,  as  Is  likely,  Mr 
Feres  is  succeeded  by  Ehnd 
Barak,  the  former  army  chigf 
of  staff  seen  by  many  as  a 
clone  of  Yitzhak  Rabin,  the 
murdered  former  Labour 
prime  minister  whom  Israelis 
trusted  to  make  peace  be- 
cause his  tough  record  as  a 
security  hawk.  Mr  Barak,  has 
his  own  doubts  about  Oslo, 
and  believes,  like  Mr  Netan- 
yahu. that  drawing  out  the 
process  — and  potting  off  die 
final  status  talks  — is  the  best 
option. 

Yet  each  day  that  passes 
with  no  deal  reached  reduces 


Mr  Netanyahu’s  roam  for  ma- 
noeuvre. He  warned  yester- 
day that  any  new  act  of  terror 
could  force  a radical  rethink. 

Israeli  officials  were  hint-. 
tug  last  night  at  flexibility  on 
dates  for  ending  the  staged 
redeployments  and  said  that 
Mr  Ross  could  probably  putt 
off  a compromise. 

This  may  not  be  enough  to 
tempt  Mr  Arafat  who  is  rid- 
ing the  crest  of  a wave  egged 
on  by  Egypt’s  president, 
Hosnl  Mubarak,  with  Israel 
being  portrayed  as  the  intran- . 
sigent  party. 

But.  even  a Hebron  settle-  \ 
znent  may  not  make  much  dif- 
ference to  the  ultimate  sue- 1 
cess  of.  a deeply  flawed 
ggyipAwiqnt  born  in  distant 
Norway,  and  perhaps  now  in 

terminal  tmnh1» 

Yesterday’s  Jerusalem  Post 
put  It  well:  “As  a freight  train 
compelling  Us  passengers  to 
stay  on  hoard  nntfi  reaching 
its  final  destination,  Oslo  is  so 
far  a success.  But  as  a sabre  to 
build  trust;  siwwrti  iwpt  differ" 
ences  and  warm  up  the  atmo- 
sphere bpfVsyp  witwfyig  fltwl 

nfifloHatinwi^  Oslo  bag  biM  " 


Japanese  television  journalists  who  got  through  police  lines  and  entered  the  Japanese  ambassador’s  residence  in  Lima.  Fern,  are  detained  as  they  leave  the  compound.  Httond 
Ysuyoshi  and  his  Peruvian  assistant  Victor  Borja  slipped  over  a house  roof  opposite  the  residence  and  walked  up  to  the  main  door  carrying  a notice  saying  Press  and  Asahl  TV, 
writes  Jane  Diaz-Limaco.  They  were  allowed  inside  for  more  than  two  hours  by  rebels  holding  74  hostages  ' moroaRAPvtJOWJMccoNMCO 


IIS  Teamsters 
target  Britain 


Sleazy  start  to  Clinton’s  new  term 
as  sexual  harassment  case  looms 


Richard  Thomas 
In  Washington 

BRITAIN'S  embassy  in 
the  United  States  was 
yesterday  besieged  by 
hundreds  of  striking  US  truck 
drivers  from  the  famous 
Teamsters  union,  accusing 
the  Salisbury's  supermarket 
chain  of  waging  war  on  Amer- 
ican jobs. 

Equating  Lord  Sainsbury 
with  the  British  royal  family, 
a Teamsters  spokesman, 
Andy  Banks,  said:  “Sains, 
bury’s  are  re-fighting  the 
battle  of  1812,  when  the  Brit- 
ish army  ransacked  Washing- 
ton, except  this  time  they  are 
ransacking  our  jobs." 

A three-week-old  drivers’ 
strike  was  called  In  protest 
against  a decision  by  the 
Giant  supermarket  chain  to 
sub-contract  deliveries  to 


‘Sainsbury’s  are 
repeating  1812, 
when  the  British 
hit  Washington* 

non-union  drivers  In  fixture 
— while  guaranteeing  Job  se- 
curity to  existing  unionists. 

According  to  Teamsters, 
Salisbury's,  Britain's  biggest 
food  retailer,  owns  54  per  cent 
of  non-voting  Giant  stock  and 
almost  half  of  all  voting  stock. 

Milking  the  anti-British 
theme,  the  union  yesterday 
aired  a radio  advertisement 
with  the  sound  of  horses’ 
hooves:  “The  British  are  com- 
ing again,”  the  voiceover 
warns,  before  blaming  Salis- 
bury's for  taking  money  from 
US  workers  while  giving 
more  than  £30  million  to  the 
National  Gallery  in  London. 

A huge  stars-and-stripes 
waved  in  the  throng  at  the 
embassy  gates  yesterday, 
helping  to  stir  the  spirit  of 
American  independence. 


The  union’s  notoriety  is 
based  on  the  strongarm 
regime  of  its  one-time  leader 
Jimmy  Hoffa.  whose  son 
Jimmy  Jnr  lost  a leadership 
election  three  weeks  ago. 

Strikers  yesterday  deliv- 
ered a code  of  conduct  calling 
on  the  British  firm  to  apply 
its  high  domestic  standards  to 
Its  US  subsidiary.  Union  offi- 
cials said  a delegation  could 
soon  visit  Britain,  possibly  in- 
volving the  lorry  that  blocked 
Washington  DC’s  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  yesterday. 

It  seems  the  embassy  was 
chosen  because  of  Lord  Sains- 
bury’s  status.  “He's  a lord, 
which  makes  him  pretty 
much  part  of  the  Royal  Fam- 
ily." Mr  Banks  said. 

John  Sieger,  vice-president , 
of  the  union,  said:  “Sainsbury 
shouldn't  buy  out  local  com- 
panies and  then  try  to  destroy  ; 
good  jobs  in  our  community.  : 
Sainsbury  acts  responsibly  In  j 
the  UK  Sainsbury  should  do  I 
the  same  here." 

The  unionists  accept  that  | 
Salisbury's  does  not  totally  ; 
control  Giant,  but  they  hope  I 
putting  pressure  on  a key 
shareholder  will  make  the 
east  coast  chain  back  down. 

During  the  biggest  demon- 
stration outside  the  embassy 
since  the  Bobby  Sands  fast  in 
the  mid-1980s,  the  British  am- 
bassador was  forced  to  leave 
by  a back  exit. 

One  striker  said:  “We  don’t 
like  the  thought  of  a Brit  firm 
coming  in  here  and  messing 
with  our  Jobs.  We’re  still  kind 
of  sensitive  about  Brits.” 

An  embassy  spokesman 
told  the  Guardian:  “This  dis- 
pute Is  nothing  to  do  with  foe 
British  government”  He  said 
most  staff  envied  foe  truckers 
their  550,000-plus  salaries. 
"The  general  view  is  that  we 
should  get  out  there  and  join 
them,  seeing  how  much 
money  they  make." 

Bemused  staff  latched  mi  to 
partisan  explanations.  Ac- 
cording to  one:  Tills  Is  what 
we  get  for  beating  them  in  the 
World  Cup." 


Martin  Walker  in 

Washington  reports 
on  a potentially 
damaging  lawsuit 
by  Paula  Jones  that 
has  electrified 
the  media  and  is 
causing  great 
concern  in  the 
White  House 

THE  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  chamber 
win  be  packed  on  Mon- 
day for  the  formal  presenta- 
tion erf  the  case  that  a humili- 
ating and  potentially 
devastating  civil  lawsuit  for 
sexual  harassment  should  be 
allowed  to  proceed  against 
president  Clinton. 

Now  that  Newt  Gingrich 
has  been  re-elected  Speaker, 
the  new  ethical  shock  of  foe 
week  is  the  Paula  Jones  case, 
in  a grim  period  for  a Wash- 
ington political  culture  which 

seems  drenched  In  scandal 
just  as  Mr  Clinton  prepares 
for  his  second  inauguration. 

Once  mocked  in  the  main- 
stream press  as  gold-digging 
by  “some  sleazy  woman  with 
big  hair  coming  out  of  the 
trailer  parks”,  the  case 
brought  by  Mis  Jones  is  now 
seen  to  be  serious  and  well 
supported  by  independent 
evidence.  And  it  strikes  at  the , 
heart,  of  the  presidential 

claim  to  be  — sit  least  tempo- 
rarily —above  foe  law. 

She  that  in  May 

1991,  when  she  was  a recep- 
tionist at  a governor's  “qual- 
ity management”  conference 
in  Little  Rock’s  Excelsior 
hotel.  Mr  Clinton,  then  goyer- 
nor,  sent  one  of  his  state 
troopers  to  summon  her  to  a 
hotel  room,  where  he  fondled 
her,  dropped  his  trousers  and 


BID  Clinton  and  Paula  Jones . . . IQs  word  against  hers 


asked  her  to  perform  oral  sex 

When  she  refused,  saying 
*Tm  not  that  kind  of  girl”,  he 
replied:  “Well,  I don't  want  to 
make  you  do  anything  you 
don’t  want  to  do."  He  adjusted 
his  clothing  and  left  the  room, 

instructing  her  to  keep  quiet 
about  the  encounter. 

As  a state  employee,  Ms 
Jones's  ultimate  boss  was 
Governor  Clinton,  and  in  her 
account  he  hinted  at  this,  say- 
ing he  knew  her  supervisor. 

So  far,  her  word  against  his. 
But  MS  Jones  immediately 
told  her  colleague  at  the  recep- 
tion desk,  Pamela  Blanchard, 
who  reports  that  MS  Jones 

wag  chairing  anil  dimnpri 

That  same  afternoon,  MS 
Jones  went  to  the  office  of  an- 
other friend,  Linda  Balkan- 
tine,  nervously  told  the  same 
story,  and  said  she  was  afraid 
for  her  job  if  she  talked  and 
did  not  want  her  husband  to 
find  out  She  then  told  three 
members  of  her  family  and, 
after  some  early  prevarica- 
tion, they  now  all  say  they  be- 
lieve her. 

In  the  relatively  new  field 
of  sexual  harassment  law, 
great  weight  is  given  to  this 
kind  of  supportive  evidence. 
At  least  one  state  trooper  is 
prepared  to  back  some  of  her 
story,  and  Mb  Jones  has  also 
passed  a lie  detector  test  ar- 
ranged by  her  lawyers. 


A long  legal  study  of  the 
evidence  in  the  November 
Issue  of  The  American  Law- 
yer, which  twirfndPK  that  Ms 
Jones  has  a strong  case  which 
haa  in  the  past  betel  unfairly 
dismissed,  has  now  electrified 
the  media.  Ms  Jones  Is  on  this 
week’s  Newsweek  cover  and 
the  subject  of  television  talk 
shows,  as  the  Supreme  Court 

hearing  brings  her  accusation 
dangerously  close  to  the 
president. 

Her  story  was  taken  less 
seriously  when  she  first  pre- 
sented It  at  a highly  partisan 
conference  of  conservatives, 
entrusted  her  case  to  Mr  Clin- 
ton’s avowed  enemies,  and 
signed  what  looked  to  be  a 
meirgnary  pwrcfflvuharing  Hep] 

on  book  and  film  rights  with 
her  first  lawyer. 

But  she  now  says  she  will 
donate  any  of  the  570(1000 
(about  £416,600)  damages  she 
is  claiming  to  charity,  and  the 
one  fee  she  collected,  $50,000  to 
model  No  Excises  jeans,  has 
paid  legal  fees.  She  has  turned 
down  contracts  from  the  tab- 
loid media,  lives  quietly  with 

her  hlishanri  and  tarn  rhfldron, 

and  will  not  be  at  the  Supreme 
Court  am  Monday.  . 

The  case  is  causing  serious 
concern  at  the  White  House, 
where  Mr  Clinton  thi?  week 
appointed  a new  presidential 
counsel,  his  fifth  in  four 


years.  Charles  Rnff,  a former 
chief  counsel  in  foe  Water- 
gate affair,  has  obviously  use- 
ful skills  for  Mr  Clinton,  but 
the  Paula  Janes  case  wQl  be 
haTHflpri.  by  his  9475-anhaur 
private  lawyer.  Bob  Bennett, 
■who  cibne  within  a whisker  of 
settling  the  matter  out  of 
court  until  White'Hottseleaks 
crowed  tiiat  Ms  Jones  “has  no 
case". 

Mr  Bennett  has  so  far  suc- 
cessfully delayed  the  lawsuit 
but  may  now  have  run  out  of 
time.  “The  US  constitution 
did  not  create  a monarchy,"  a 
federal  appeals  court  said  last 
year  in  ruling  that  Ms  Jones’s 
suit  should  go  forward,  de- 
spite the  president’s  riwrnMnrt 
that  it  he  delayed  nntn  be  had' 
left  office. 

Mr  Clinton’s  appeal  against 
that  ruling  has  led  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  was 
thrust  into  controversy  when 
one  of  its  members.  Justice 
Clarence  Thomas',  was 
accused  before  the  Senate  of 
sexual  harassment  by  Anita 
Hill.  Those  1991  televised 
bearings  thrust  sexual 
harassment  into  foe  forefront 
of  the  law  and  politics. 

So  there  is  an.  irony  in  Jus- 
tice Thomas  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  Mr  Clinton,  and  help- 
ing decide  whether  be  must 
defend  himself  in'  court,  and 
even  submit  to  a medical  ex- 
amination to  test  lute  Janes’s 
claim  that  he  possesses  “cer- 
tafn.diftringniahhig  pharariw. 
lstics  In  the  genital  area’’. 

Mr  Clinton  is  not  seeking  to 
avoid  .the  case  altogether, 
only  to  postpone  It  until  it  can 
no  longer  distract  him  from 
his  presidential  duties.  The 
Supreme  Court  which  will 
not  issue  its  ruling  until  the 
summer,  has  in  foe  past  been 
indulgent  oTsuch  presidential 
requests.  . 

But.it  can  also  permit  foe 
pretrial  discovery  process  to 
go  ahead,  under  which. the 
lawyers  take  statements  and 
depositions  and  interview 
witnesses  — Including  Mr 
Clinton. 
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with  Germany’s  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  and  to 
television  appearances.  Doctors  had  warned 

to  woric  too  so<m afler his  operation f^aqutohyle heart 

bypass  on  November  5. — David  ffearst,  Moscow. 


Tanks  roll  into  Ta|ik  town 
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^pSroops,  from  Mahmud  KhudoberdieVs  crack  re^entin 
the  southern  town  ofKurgan  Tepe,  form  the  fighting  backbone  or 

PresidentlnxHnaURahmcmov’sckherwisem-traiiffidarmy.CMi- 

trifl  ofTursuimida  brings  potential  revenue  from  the  town  s 
atamhUumandting  plant,  the  former  Soviet  Union's  largest  ana 
now  alinChpincf  foe  Tajik  economy.  The  town  was  already under 


Mr  Khudoberdiev's  arch,  rival,  Mahmad  Sayid  UbadaHayev. 

Mr  Khndoberdiev’s  move  comes  at  a delicate  time,  during  talks 
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rignpd  Tpflt  mnntti. — .John  McCarthy.  Tashkent 


Blast  rocks  central  Algiers 

A POWERFUL  explosion  rocked  central  Algiers  yesterday,  a day 

after  a car  bomb  kffled  at  least  13  people  and  wounded  100. 

The  blast,  at  430pm,  occurred  in  the  Oos-Salembier  district  of 


yesterday  morning  In.  the  district  _ 

AttanSrk  rtr\  rfTriliwna  an*  increasing  to  Algeria’s  civil  war,  in 
which  more  than  60^)00  people  have  been  killed.  Saturday  is  the 
fKHiannTOBraarynffhi*  army  coup  that  triggered  foe  rebeHion  by 
Islamic  insurgents.  ~~AP,  Algiers. 


Officer  shot  dead  in  Madrid 

A SPANISH  army  officer  was  foot  dead  at  pointblank  range 

yesterday  outside  his  home  in  a Madrid  suburb  by  two  members 

of  the  Basque  separatist  organisation  ETA 
Idfluteoant-Cdtonri  Jwms  Cnasta,  aged  45,  was  about  to  get  out 

of  Ma  carurhpn  a man  anrl  a woman  ran  towards  it  firing  through 

<ma  wmrinws  Ha  was  hit  in  the  neck  and  back  and 
cOiflri  in  hfflqpHal  The  OCTipl***?  wamparar.  ahanrinriwri  about  a mile 
away,  exploded  slightly  injuring  a passer-by. 

Thp  shnnting  t-nok  place  hours  after  the  interior  minister, 
Jaime  Mayor  Oreja,  said  ETA's  capacity  to  carry  out  attacks  had 
greatly  diminished  and  that  the  organisation  could  die  out  within 
eight  years.  —Adeki  Gooch,  Madrid. 


Mobutu  ‘reluming  to  France’ 

PEESIDENTMpbutaSeseSda>ofZaire  will  return  today  to  his 

French  Riviera  viDa,  where  he  convalesced  from  cancer  treat- 
ment latelast  year,  a French  official  said  yesterday. 

Mr  Mobutu  was  expected  to  arrive  at  Nice  airport  at  midday  on 
a private  flight,  the  offleeaf the  prefect  in  the-French  Riviera 
capfraT  safrt  -'Tha  tanfeth  and  reamoR  for  his  visit  were  not  known. 
The  tifQiialsald  fcfr’Mebuhtbadbeen  granted  an  open-ended 
Frencbvisa. — . Heifer,  Nice.  ' 


France  in  a stew  about  stew 

AkrXER  the  horrors  of  the  lorry  drivers’  strike  and  the  big  freeze. 
France  is  faced  with  a new  crisis — fhepotraufeu  famine. 

in  deals  that  recall  the  wartime  black  market,  middlemen  and 
greengrocers  are  making  a killing  out  of  the  shortage  ofleeks, 
carrots,caullfIoweraandcabbaees— essential  Ingredients  of  the 
staple,  supposedly  cheap  winter  stodqpoL  The  vegetables  cannot 
be  pulled  out  of  the  ground  because  of  the  frozen  earth,  but 
reserves  are  sellmg for  astronomical  sums. 

UsuaDyat  this  time  growers  face  a glut,  with  much  produce 
ending  up  on  rabbifo  tips.  This  year,  leeks  which  cost  one  franc 
(nine  pence)  a kilo  from  foe  grower  mi  Christmas  Eve  are  being 
offered  to  housewives  fix:  45  francs — £5.  Growers  expected  prices 
to  double  again. 

Several  restaurants  have  taken  foe  winter  favourite  off  the 
menu.  *Tve  told  customers  that  with  prices  the  way  they  are,  they 
will  have  to  choose  between  the  meat  and  the  vegetables  because 
you’d  have  to  win  the  lottery  to  afford  both;"  a waiter  at  a Paris 

brasserie  said. — Paul  Webster,  Parts. 


Serbia  s second  city.  In  the  November  17  municipal  poll 

PHOTOGRAPH:  HALVAS 


Draco  bombing  extradition 

initoteed  in  foe  bombing  of  a disco 


P^^woundtogmorefoanroS.^ 

A11*6*  Hausler,  aged  31,  was  arrested 
raarfoeirorthemporttity  of  Salonika 
arme  request  of  German  authorities. — Ridtani  Norton^Taylor. 

Legion  on  metro  patrol 

has taken  on a newassignment  foe 
■tans  metro.  The  armvaaM  wsfcrrfswrtmt  <■ 


Dtedy  100. — Reuter,  Paris. 
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TartnfFe,  a 14-month-old  beagle,  was  saved  from  an  icy  death,  after  falling  Into  the  Ourq  canal  In  Paris  yesterday when  a wnm  thrwu  w^n  n Ufo^eit  andpnUsd  him  to  safety.  The  cold  spell  has  killed  30  people  In  PrancePHoroonAPHS:  uOnh-cvbonneau 


Fines  recommended  for;  Church  bans  Sri  Lankan  ‘heretic’ 


John  Hooper  In  Rome  and 
Flora  Botaford  in  Colombo 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 

European  union  states 
which  fail  to  adhere  to 
European  Court  rulings 
should  fhce  fines  running  into 
thousands  of  pounds  a day, 
the  European  Commission 
recommended  yesterday. 

The  proposals  would  mesm 
that  a country  such  as  Britain 
could  face  a penalty  of  £&590 
for  every  day  it  fails  to  rectify 
a minor  infringement,  and  a 
maximum  of  £395,414  a day 
for  a major  matter.  The  defi- 
nitions of  major  and  minor  of- 
fences would  be  up  to  the 
court  to  decide. 

The  move,  which  would 
mean  the  court  imposing 
fines  an  countries  for  the  first 
time,  is  intended  to  stiffen  the 
authority  of  EU  regulations. 
Until  now,  the  implementa- 
tion of  court  judgments  has 
depended  on  a state's  sense  of 
honour. 

Although  the  move  to  in- 


crease the  .Luxembourg 
court’s  authority  is.  likely  to 
infuriate  Conservative  back- 
benchers,in  Britain — who 
are  anxious  to  curb  its  powers 
— the  proposal  to.  aHow.it  to 
levy  fines  was  put  forward  by 
Britain  during  the  Maastricht 
Treaty  negotiations.  The 
power  to  impose  finra  is  en- 
shrined in  clause  1TL 

Such  penalties  would  be  = 
considered  if  a member  state  1 
were  taken  to  the  court  by  the  ! 
Commission  and  failed  to j 
abide  by  its  judgment.  A 
second  hearing  would  decide 
the  gravity  of  the  offence  and 
the  size  of  the  daily  fine, 
which  has  been  worked  out 
by  the  Commission  according 
to  a weighting  formula  taking 
into  account  population,  eco- 
nomic size  and  the  number  of 
votes  each  state  has  in  the 
Council  of  Ministers. 

Under  the  formula.  Ger- 
many would  pay  the  heaviest 
fines:  from  the  equivalent  of 
£9,759  a day  up  to  £585,556. 


France,  which  would  pay 
from  £7,792  to  £467,510,  is 
next,  followed  by  Britain  and  i 
Italy,  down  to  Luxembourg; 
which  would  pay  from  £375  to  j 
£22,500.  The  fines  are  deliber- 
ately heavy  so  that  culprit 
states  cannot  ignore  them. 

It  is  thought  likely  that  fhn 
procedure  will  not  be  imple- 
mented imtfi  after  th*  British 
General  Section,  for  fear  of 
arousing  Euro-sceptic  pas- 
sions stm  further. 

Despite  Tory  politicians’ 
dlsflkeof  the  court,  Britain 
has  been  brought  before  it 
less  often  than  other  mem- 
bers: 36  times  since  joining, 
compared  with  Luxembourg's 
63  times  and  Italy’s  297  over 
the  same  period. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  an 
exemplary  record  for  Imple- 
menting erven  judgments  the 
Government  bag  not  liked, 
most  recently  promising  to 
abide  by  last  autumn’s  48- 
hour  working  week  directive 
despite  ministers’ objectians. 


ASRI  Lankan  priest 
and  theologian  hag 
learnt  this  week  that 
he  has  been  branded 
a heretic,  fanning  fears  that 
the  Vatican  is  winking  deeper 
into  authoritarianism  under 
the  ageing  Pope. 

Ip  a move  with  overtones  of 
bell,  book  and  candle,  Father 
Tina  Balasuriya,  aged  76, 
was  officially  declared  to 
have  excommunicated  him- 
self by  having  "deviated  from 
the  Integrity  of  the  truth  of 
the  Catholic  faith”.  His  of- 
fence was  to  have  written  a 
tract  called  Mazy  and  Human 
Liberation. 

It  questions  whether  St 
Mary  was  really  the  "obedi- 
ent, faithful,  docile,  virgin 
mother”  traditionally  por- 
trayed by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

The  Vatican  document  also 
accused  Father  Balasuriya  of 
challenging  the  Church's  au- 
thority and  of  erring  in  his 


ideas  on  original  crni  Christ 
and  salvation.  But  the  femi- 
nist theologian  and  writer, 
Margaret  Hebhlethwaite,  said 
yesterday  his  real  crime  may 
have  been  to  refuse  to 
knuckle  under  on  the  ordina- 
tion of  women.  ■ 

The  Pope  declared  three 
years  ago  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chnrch  does  not 


firmation  that  the  Church 
lacks  the  power  to  ordain 
women. 

“I  suspect  Tissa  Balasuriya 
may  be  the  first  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  women’s  priest- 
hood,” she  said. 

The  Sri  T*nkww  scholar’s 
book  was  first  published  in 
1990.  Only  600  copies  were 
originally  printed;  now 


let  alone  administer,  the 
sacraments. 

He  wore  an  expression  of 
pained  su prise  yesterday  as 
he  defended  himself  from  crit- 
icism of  bis  views  on  original 
sin.  He  said:  “I  accept  that 
there  is  sinfulness  In  human 
bedngs,  a proneness  to  sin; 
that  society  has  sinful  struc- 
tures which  influence  aH  of 


‘I  accept  that  there  is  sinfulness  in  human  beings,  a 
proneness  to  sin.  My  question  is  whether  any  baby  bom  is 
alienated  from  God  at  birth,  by  his  very  conception’ 


have  the  power  to  ordain  ! 
women. 

Father  Balasuriya  has 
refrained  from  making  a pro- 
fession of  faith  worded  for 
Kim  by  the  Vatican  “minis- 
try” responsible  for  maintain- 
ing orthodoxy.  But  he  has  put 
his  signature  to  a summary  of 
essential  doctrine  drawn  up 
by  the  Pope.  Ms  Hebbleth- 
waite  said  it  contained  all  the 
disputed  points,  except  an  af- 


requests  are  flooding  in  for 
reprints. 

His  office  in  Colombo  Is 
decorated  with  modem  repro- 
ductions of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  and  posters  campaign- 
lng  for  social  justice. 

Father  Balasuriya  has  sug- 
gested that  a non-third  world 
theologian  might  have  been 
treated  more  leniently.  The 
penalty  dealt  out  to  him  will 
mean  that  he  cannot  receive. 


us.  My  question  is  whether 
any  baby  bom  is  alienated 
from  God  at  birth,  by  his  very 
conception.  That  I find  diffi- 
cult to  accept” 

He  added  that  he  felt  he  bad 
not  been  given  a fair  hearing 
by  the  Church  authorities. 

"They  have  to  do  their 
duty,  because  they  are  afraid 
I have  been  questioning  cer- 
tain fundamental  issues.  But 
they  have  so  far  not  provided 


Bossi  flies  into  new  storm  Showdown  looms  in  S Korea 


John  Hoopor  In  Romo;  1 

IT  WAS  really  too  much, 
said  a senior  member  of 
Silvio  Berlusconi’s  Forza 
Italia  (Come  on  Italy) 
party.  The  observant  sena- 
tor, Massimo  Baldtni,  had 
noticed  that  in  weather 
reports  carried  by  the 
Northern  League's  new 
daily  newspaperrRome  was 
listed  as  a foreign  city.  . . 

"The  south  and  centre  of 
the  peninsula  don’t  even 
feature  on  the  weather  map 
ofEurope,”  he  finned. 

The  launch  of  La  Padanla 
signalled  the  resumption  of 
the  League’s  sometimes 
tongue-ln-cheefe  campaign 
of  separatist  provocation, 
after  three  months  of  rela- 
tive quiescence.  The  paper 
takes  its  name  from  the 


I state  whose,  “in^epen-. 
dance  ’ ’ 1 was , proclaimed 
aipid  Qpgfc^Uipofftqrinig.  in  I 
Venice  last  September. 

The  League’s  leader.  Um- 
berto Bossi,  launched  the 
paper  yesterday  — a day 
after  the  authorities  had 
celebrated  the.200fh  anni- 
versary of  Italy's  green, 
white  and  red  trwpjore.  His 
first  contribution  as  “polit- 
ical editor”  was  about  why 
people  should  switch  alle- 
giance to  the  flag  he  has  de- 
signed for  Padanla. 

Inconveniently  for  him 
and  his  critics,  the  tricolore 
was  originally  the  flag  of  a 
country  which  — like  the 
putative  Padanla  — did  not 
extend  beyond'  northern ! 
Italy.  It  was  adopted  by  det , 
egates  to  the  constituent  as- 1 
sembly  of  Cfepadana,  one  of 
the  Jacobin  republics  that , 


sprang  up  in  response  .to 
'the  Napoleonic  invasion  of 
1796.  *•' 

But  the  attention  given  to 
the  flag’s  anniversary 
underscored  the  degree  to 
which  Italians  remain  con- 
cerned by  the  issue'  of 
national  unity.  An  official 
ceremony  was  held  in  Reg- 
gio Emilia,  where  the  trico- 
lore was  first  unfurled.  The 
state  broadcasting  network 
transmitted  a special  con- 
cert, the  post  office  put  out 
a commemorative  750  Hra 
stamp,  and  a law  was  en- 
acted to  aet  aside  £2  million 
a year  for  annual  celebra- 
tions of  “flag  day”. 

Meanwhile,  a Header’s 
Digest  survey  found  11  per 
cent  of  Italian  school- 
children thought  the  trico- 
lore had  first  been  unfurled 
for  the  1984  World  Cup. 


Andrew  Hlggfcis 
In  Hong  Kong 


m COUNTRYWIDE  strike 
Mm  that  has  hobbled  South 
^^mKnrea  for  nearly  two 
weeks  and  dulled  the  sheen  of 
Asia’s  tiger  economies 
lurched  towards  a turbulent 
denouement  yesterday  as 
labour  leaders  and'  govern- 
ment exchanged  ultimatums 
and  warned  of  a decisive  test 
of  strength. 

Militant  workers  spear- 
heading a stoppage  that  has 
crippled  much  of  the.  coun- 
try’s car  industry  and  hit 
some  of  the  world's  biggest 
shipyards  threatened  an  all- 
out  strike  if  new  labour  laws 
are  not  scrapped  by  midnight 
next  Tuesday. 

This  would  add  hospital 
and  transport  staff  and  other 
key  sectors  to  the  hundreds  of 

thousands  of  "workers  who 

have  staged  strikes  and  ral- 


THE  BIGGEST  MEDICAL  COMPLAINT 
FOR  PEOPLE  OVER  50  IS 

HOSPITAL 


| lies  since  a secret  session  of 
parliament  revised  the  labopr 
c$de  on  December  26. 

But  there  was  no  sign  of 
retreat  by  President  Kim 
Young-sam,  who  on  Tuesday 
blamed  the  unrest  on  a "big 
misunderstanding”  over  a 
new  labour  law  which  makes 
it  easier  to  sack  workers  and 
replace  strikers,  but  which 
the  government  insists  is 
needed  to  make  the  country 
competitive. 

A joint  statement  by  the 
justice,  interior  and  labour 
ministers  warned  of  “stem 
measures  to  secure  industrial 
peace  and  keep  legal  order”  if 
what  were  described  as  “ille- 
gal’' strikes  continue. 

The  government  has  con- 
fronted workers  with  baton 
charges  and  tear  gaa  — meth- 
ods deplored  by  Mr  Kim  in 
the  1980s  when  he  ' helped 
champion  workers’  rights. 

Kwon  Young-kfl,  president 
of  the  Korean  Confederation 


of  Trade  Unions,  yesterday 
accused  Mr  Kim  of  “trying  to 
crush  the  whole  democratic 
labour  movement”  that 
helped  bring  him  to  power. 

The  confederation,  which  is 
technically  illegal  but  widely 
tolerated,  claims  500,000  mem- 
bers and  controls  the  union- 
ised workforce  of  leading 
chaebols,  the  industrial  con- 
glomerates that  transformed 
the  country  into  the  world’s 
llth-blggest  economy. 

Unions  put  the  number  of 
strikers  yesterday  at  220,000, , 
including  about  100,000  car 
and  metal  workers  and  80.000 
from  the  Hyundai  group. 

But  whether  the  strikes  can 
be  extended  depends  on  the 
confederation  making  com- 
mon cause  with  the  biggest 
labour  organisation,  the  Fed- 
eration of  Korean  Trade 
Unions,  which  h««  l_2  million 
members.  The  two  groups 
often  compete.  . 

The  government  seems  to 


judge  any  alliance  unlikely, 
drawing  comfort  from  the  ab- 
sence of  widespread  public 
support  Strikes  in  the  19806 
proved  effective  only  when 
backed  by  the  wider  public. 

To  try  to  widen  its  appeal, 
the  confederation  yesterday 
organised  a “Day  of  Solidar- 
ity with  the  People”,  sending 
strikers  on  to  the  streets  to 
offer  free  car  tune-ups  and 
other  services. 

• The  main  global  Labour 
grouping.'  the  Brussels-based 
International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions 
(ICFTU),  yesterday  con- 
demned South  Korea’s  new 
labour  legislation,  for  worsen- 
ing existing  violations  of  in- 
ternational labour  law. 

The  United  Nations  Inter- 
national Labour  Organisation 
in  Geneva  said  it  bad  asked 
the  Seoul  government  to  res- 
pond to  a formal  complaint 
lodged  with  it  by  the  ICFTU, 
at  the  end  of  last  month. 
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SAGA  Hospital  Care  ensures  you  will  never 
have  to  wait  long  for  treatment 


Queuing  for  an  NHS  operation,  whether  it  is 
major  or  minor,  is  a dispiriting  experience. 
But  with  SAGA's  Hospital  Care  plan,  developed 
exclusively  for  people  aged  50  and  over^waiting  for 
months  (even  years)  for  treatment  is  eliminated. 


This  economical  private  medical 
scheme  provides  cover  for 
immediate  treatment  for  12  of 
the  most  commonly  suffered 
complaints,  such  as.hip 
replacement  and  hernia.  For 
other  conditions,  you  should 
never  have  to  wait  longer  than 
six  weeks  for  hospital  treatment 

after  seeing  your  specialist. 

If  the  NHS  cannot  admit  you 
within  this  period,  you  may  . 
automatically  go  into  hospital  as 
a private  patient,  with  all 
medical  expenses  paid.* 

Sfi-ffSS.’SSU- — 


✓ Immediate  treatment  for 

12  of  the  most  commonly  suffered 

- complaints 

✓ Early  admission  for  all  other 
operations  where  the. NHS  .cannot 
admit  you  within  six  weeks 

✓ Full,  unlimited  cover  for 
all  private  in-patierit  charges'*1’ 

✓ Guaranteed  acceptance  from 
age  SO  with  no  upper  age  limit  and 
no  medical. required 

✓ Medical  conditions  that  occurred 
• before  you  join  may. 

be  covered  after  2 years* 

✓ Automatic  tax  relief  on 
premiums  if  you  are  aged 
60  or  over 

✓ FREE  luggage  set  when  you  enrol 


SAGA  Hospital  Care  is  underwritten  by  Prime  Health 


01483  553  553 


Ref  No. 
M47909LS 
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Services  Ltd 


Women  dump  oil  scooped  from  the  shores  of  the  town  ofMiktmi  in  Japan,  in  the  big  clean-up  photograph-  boko  sugtta 

Women’s  brigade  fights  oil  spill 


Brian  Williams  in  opma 


| HEY  scooped,  sometimes 
I with  gloved  bands;  they 
I slipped  on  the  greasy 
rocks,  sometimes  wincing  In 
pain;  and  they  slithered, 
sometimes  Into  the  oil-filled 
water. 

Using  soup  ladles,  plastic 
buckets  and  wheelbarrows, 
the  residents  of  this  pictur- 
esque fishing  village  fought, 
back . yesterday  against  the 
tide  of  oil  that  had  lapped  on 
to  their  shore,  threatening  a 
way  of  life  that  has  supported 
their  community  for 
generations. 

While  the  hum  of  central- 
government  machinery  fitted 
the  air  around  them,  0 jlma's 
answer  to  a disastrous  oil 
9111  from  a Russian  tanker 
was  a 200-strong  bucket  bri- 


gade stretching  from  the 
water's  edge  to  a scenic 
coastal  road. 

The  tanker  Nakhodka,  car- 
rying 19,000  tonnes  of  heavy 
fbel  oil,  broke  in  two  and 
I started  baking  oil  in  the  Sea ! 
of  Japan  on  January  2. 

By  yesterday,  60  miles  of 
coastline,  stretching  north 
from  Kyoto  prefecture,  had 
been  fouled  by  one  cf  the 
worst  oil  spills  to  bit  Japan. 

At  Qjima,  women  of  an  ages 
buried  their  faces  under 
scarves  and  surgical  maBirs  to 
help  keep  out  the.  cold  — end 
the  oily  smefl. 

Takeo.  a 64-year-old  bespec- 
tacled woman  and  one  of  Ja- 
pan's Ama  divers,  passed  a 
plastic  bucket  to  one  of  her 
four  sisters,  who  in.  turn 
passed  It  to  another  down  the 
line.  For  centuries,  such 
women  have  been  diving  for 


shP.Oflsh  and  edible  seaweed 
and  still  eschew  air  tanks. 

The  line  started  in  rocky 
ankle-deep  water  where  other  ; 
women  used  kitchen  ladles  at-  : 
tabbed  to  two-metre  poles  to 

scoop  the  goo  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  now-blackened 
water  and  transfer  it  to  a 
bucket 

Even  when  ladles  broke, 
the  work  continued  by  hand, 
with  the  women  wearing 
kitchen  gloves  to  scoop  up  the 
sludge. 

Until  Tuesday,  Qjima  was 
one  of  the  prime  spots  in  a 
pristine  coastline  rich  in  aba- 
lone.  crab  and  seaweed.  “Ifs 
all  dead  now,”  said  Yukiko 
Michlnoshita,  the  new  wife  of 
a local  fisherman. 

"We  won't  be  able  to  dive 
here  for  three  or  four  years, 
maybe  never”  said  Takeo.— 
Reuter. 


_•  1 Tha  two  sections 
r of  the  13,157 
* tonne  tanker 
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any  forum  for  [me]  to  talk 
with  them,  at  any  level,  either 
seriously,  theologically,  or  as 
part  of  the  Judicial  process,” 
he  said. 

Father  Balasuriya  is  the 
first  cleric  to  have  been  de- 
clared excommunicated  since 
the  ultra-conservative  French 
archbishop,  Marcel  Lefebvre, 
In  1988.  But  Archbishop  Le- 
febvre was  ostracised  for  di- 
rectly challenging  the  author- 
ity of  the  Pope  by 
consecrating  bishops. 

The  treatment  of  Father  Ba- 
lasuriya is  Gar  more  severe 
than  that  meted  out  to  other 
controversial  scholars  like 
the  Swiss,  Hans  Kung.  or  the 
American,  Charles  Curran, 
who  were  banned  from  teach- 
ing Catholic  theology. 

The  charges  against  him 
were  levelled  under  a section 
of  the  Church’s  legal  code 
which  states  that  excommuni- 
cation is  automatic  in  cases  of 
heresy,  apostasy  and  schism. 
Ms  Hebblethwaite  said  Father 
Balasuriya  could  not  possibly 
be  regarded  as  either  an  apos- 
tate or  schismatic. 


Imran’s 
child 
claim 
‘a  plot’ 

Ibrahim  Khan  hi  Karachi 


PAKISTAN'S  former 
cricket  hero  and  aspir- 
ing politician  Imran 
Khan  fended  off  questions 
yesterday  about  the  source  of 
bis  election  war  chest  and  al- 
legations that  he  has  an  ille- 
gitimate child. 

“If  anyone  proves  that  I 
have  taken  even  one  paisa  [a 
hundredth  of  a rupee]  from 
the  Jewish  lobby,  I am  ready 
to  leave  politics  and  go  to 
jail,”  he  told  reporters  before 
beginning  his  election  cam- 
paign with  a rally  in  Karachi. 

Mr  Khan  married  Jemima 
Goldsmith,  the  daughter  of 
the  wealthy  Jewish  Anglo- 
French  financier  Sir  James 
Goldsmith,  in  1995. 

He  was  bombarded  with 
questions  about  Sita  White,  a 
former  girlfriend  who  filed  a 
paternity  suit  in  Los  Angeles 
on  Monday  seeking  to  prove 
that  Mr  Khan  was  the  fether 
of  her  four-year-old  daughter. 

Mr  Khan  said  he  had 
known  Ms  White  for  10  years 
and  his  lawyers  would  deal 
with  any  legal  action. 

He  accused  Nawaz  Sharif, 
the  former  prime  minister 
and  leader  of  the  Pakistan 
Muslim  League  (PML)  party, 
of  manufacturing  the  issue 
before  polls  on  February  3. 
“The  timing  of  the  issue  of 
Sita  White  clearly  shows  that 
a money  game  is  being 
played.”  he  said.  “This  Is  a 
plot” 

Mr  Khan,  a newcomer  to 
politics,  said  his  Tehrik-i-In- 
saaf  (Justice  Movement)  was 
up  against  a political  mafia 
with  plenty  of  money  and  the 
power  to  Intimidate  potential 
opponents  in  rural  areas. 

He  said  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  his  candidates  had 
never  fought  elections  before. 
He  did  not  say  how  many  of 
the  217  seats  in  the  National 
Assembly  his  nine-month-old 

party  would  contest 

Mr  Khan  predicted  that 
Tehrik-i-Insaaf  would  emerge 
as  the  “second  force”  in  Paki- 
stani politics  after  the  elec- 
tions, saying  that  the  Paki- 
stan People's  Party  (PPP)  of 
the  ousted  prime  minister, 
Benazir  Bhutto,  was  unijfrply 
to  contest  the  polls. 

Mr  Khan,  campaigning  to 
cleanse  Pakistani  politics  of 
corruption  and  combat  for- 
eign influence,  said  the  care- 
taker government  of  Meraj 
Khalid  had  no  mandate  to  in- 
troduce far-reaching  reforms. 

President  Farooq  Leghari 
ordered  national  and  provin- 
after  he  sacked 
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Rule  by  the  groundlings 

Royalists  win  the  vote  but  the  sands  are  shifting 


THEY  STAGE  more  coherent  debates 
on  the  North  Bank  at  Highbury.  Before 
an  audience  which  roared  and  raged  as 
if  fuelled  by  thousands  of  gallons  of 
Tennants,  a baffling  array  of  “experts” 
abused  each  other,  incited  the  gallery, 
and  contributed  hardly  a smidgeon  of 
insight  to  what  had  been  billed  as  the 
greatest  TV  debate  of  all  time.  Even 
Trevor  McDonald  was  tarnished.  As  for 
the  so-called  opinion  poll  conducted 
under  the  rubric  “the  nation  decides”, 
like  all  such  self -selecting  phone-in 
wheezes  it  was  woefully  unscientific 
and  hopelessly  unreliable.  Even  a res- 
ponse of  2.5  million  is  no  defence 
against  that 

So  monarchists  should  take  limited 
comfort  from  “evidence”  which  shows 
they  still  hold  the  support  of  two  thirds 
of  the  nation;  and  republicans,  limited 
hope  from  the  fact  that  a third  of 
respondents  voted  to  wind  up  the  busi- 
ness. And  yet  the  night  was  not  without 
merit  Carlton  TV  may  have  pitched  the 
event  on  a note  of  blundering  vulgarity, 
but  at  least  they  had  woken  up  to  the 
feet  that  the  future  of  the  monarchy  is  a 
live  political  issue  in  Britain,  in  a way 
it  was  not  a decade  ago.  It  is  only  two 
years  since  the  Liberal  Democrat  lead- 
ership were  flapping  around  in  panic 
because  their  Assembly  dared  to  dis- 
cuss a proposal  for  a referendum  on  the 
monarchy.  It  was  only  last  year  that  the 
Labour  leadership  had  fits  of  the  va- 
pours when  a Fabian  pamphlet  made 
the  same  proposal,  and  when  a front 
bench  spokesman  dared  to  suggest  what 
is  said  every  night  in  file  pub;  that 
Prince  Charles  might  not  make  an  ideal 
king.  Better  a debate  of  only  fitful 
intelligence  than  no  debate  at  alL 

And  whatever  one  makes  of  Tuesday 
night’s  arithmetic,  there  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  shift  MORI,  which  organised  a 
respectable,  representative  poll  to  go 
with  the  programme,  has  since  1984 
been  asking  respondents  whether  on 


balance  the  country  would  be  better  oft 
or  worse,  if  the  monarchy  were  abol- 
ished. In  1984,  5 per  cent  favoured 
abolition:  by  May  1992,  that  figure  hart 
reached  14:  in  August  it  stood  at  16. 
Over  the  period,  the  gap  between  pre- 
servers and  abolitionists  had  narrowed 
from  72  percentage  points  in  May  1984 
to  26.  The  Carlton  debate  also  under- 
lined a shift  in  opinion  now  increas- 
ingly evident  in  favour  of  mining  0ut 
Charles  and  going  straight  on  to  Wil- 
liam. This  is  notable  in  two  senses.  The 
first  is  the  fear  which  it  demonstrates 
among  monarchists  that  they  are  losing 
the  argument,  and  desperate  measures 
are  necessary.  Plainly  no  one,  not  even 
Paul  Johnson,  has  anywhere  near 
enough  evidence  yet  to  suggest  that  the 
prince  who  is  only  15,  would  be  better 
— or  worse  — than  his  father.  Secondly, 
it  suggests,  in  this  age  of  shop-around 
politics,  a taste  for  a shop-around  mon- 
archy. Instead  of  grateful  acceptance  of 
whomever  God,  or  Providence  sends, 
we  assert  our  right  to  send  goods  which 
we  think  are  sub-standard  back  to  the 
supplier.  There  are  precedents,  of 
course,  as  in  the  15th  century,  when 
Warwick  the  Kingmaker  first  dumped 
Henry  VI  to  install  Edward  IV  and  then, 
when  Edward  displeased  him,  rein- 
stalled Henry.  Yet  an  era  of  shop- 
around  monarchy  now  would  be 
scarcely  more  stable.  The  role  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  would  be  filled  today 
by  the  editor  of  Sun.  As  soon  as  a 
monarch  displeased  th^m  the  tabloids 
would  start  to  howl  like  groundlings  at 
a Carlton  debate  for  a change  of  incum- 
bent A presidential  system  with  elec- 
tions every  four  or  so  years  might  seem 
by  comparison  relatively  serene. 

However  much  political  leaders  may 
shrink  from  it  this  issue  is  no  longer 
off  limits.  Old  superstitions  and  fears 
have  been  shot  away.  Carlton  has 
shown  us  how  not  to  stage  a reasoned 
debate.  Others  may  now  do  better. 


The  rise  and  rise  of  domestic  help 

But  if  you  think  we  are  back  to  Victorian  job  values,  think  again 


THEY’RE  NOW  known  as  domestic 
help,  rather  than  domestic  servants. 
Their  numbers  continue  to  multiply. 
The  traditional  figures  portrayed  in 
Upstairs,  Downstairs  — housemaid, 
cook,  butler  — are  now  far  out- 
numbered by  the  burgeoning  ranks  of 
live-out  home  helps,  nannies  and  moth- 
er's helps.  No  one  knows  the  precise 
numbers  because  domestic  help  and  the 
black  economy  walk  hand-in-hand. 
Many  households  want  to  escape  pay- 
ing national  insurance  stamps  while 
many  workers  wish  to  evade  tax,  have 
dubious  immigration  status  or  even,  as 
a report  published  yesterday  suggests, 
claim  benefits  as  well  The  last  official 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Family  Ex- 
penditure Survey  estimated  total  expen- 
diture on  household  services  has  risen 
to  almost  £4  billion  — 15  per  cent  of 
average  weekly  expenditure.  Domestic 
help  and  childcare  are  the  second  high- 
est items  in  this  category  after  tele- 
phone bills. 

Yesterday’s  paper  presented  at  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  conference 
in  Exeter  suggests  the  trend  is  a return 
to  Victorian  standards  under  which  the 
richest  10  per  cent  could  afford  to  buy 
leisure  time  by  employing  the  poorest 
10  per  cent.  But  that  is  too  simplistic 
and  probably  emerges  firom  the  skewed 
samples:  nine  domestic  recruitment 
agencies  in  London,  the  classified 
columns  of  file  Lady,  and  interviews 
with  Hampstead  households.  These 
people  may  want  more  leisure  time  but 
across  most  of  the  country  the  paradox 


about  the  rise  of  domestic  help  is  not,  as 
it  was  in  Victorian  times,  to  provide 
more  leisure  time  but  rather  to  allow 
more  hours  for  work. 

It  is  all  part  of  the  new  phenomenon 
of  a growing  number  of  “work  rich” 
households,  where  both  partners  have 
fulltime  paid  work,  and  the  growing 
number  of  "work  poor”  homes  where 
everyone  is  unemployed.  It  is  rein- 
forced by  the  longer  hours  white  collar 
employees  now  work.  Recent  surveys 
show  caring  New  Man  is  not  a complete 
myth  but  they  also  reveal  that  longer 
working  hours  leave  less  time  for  do- 
mestic work.  Domestic  help  for  an  in- 
creasing number  of  working  couples  is 
not  a luxury  but  a necessity  if  the 
household  is  to  survive.  Ironically,  a 
recent  report  from  the  Joseph  Rowntree 
Foundation  found  that  while  just  four 
out  of  10  fethers  in  professional  jobs 
played  an  equal  part  with  their  wives  in 
childcare,  six  out  of  10  semi  or  un- 
skilled working  men  shared  such 
duties. 

What  yesterday’s  report  may  have 
resolved  is  a dispute  between  academ- 
ics over  the  consequences  of  widening 
income  levels.  One  school  believes  the 
large  rise  in  incomes  of  the  top  10  per 
cent  has  increased  low-paid  service  sec- 
tor work.  Another  believes  this  is  un- 
likely in  countries  with  a developed 
welfare  state.  But  the  very  existence  of 
benefits  allows  many  people  to  employ 
domestic  help  because  they  do  not  have 
to  bear  the  true  cost  — such  as  sick  pay 
— of  their  employees. 


The  iconic  Keegan  factor 

Newcastle  is  devasted,  but  there  is  life  after  a god  departs 


IT  IS  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of 
Kevin  Keegan’s  departure  on  the  people 
of  Newcastle  for  whom  football  is  an 
almost  metaphysical  presence.  Fans 
wept  openly  in  the  streets  yesterday 
and  grown  businessmen  were  stunned. 
Football  suddenly  wasn’t  coming  home, 
but  going  away.  It  is  one  thing  to  have 
lost  the  coal  industry  — they  do  carry 
coals  to  Newcastle  these  days  because 
the  pits  have  been  closed  — but  to  have 
lost  an  iconic  football  manager  as  well 
is  too  much  for  flesh  to  bear.  Backed  by 
Sir  John  Hall,  Kevin  Keegan  master- 
minded a recovery  that  pulled  the  team 
away  from  the  trapdoor  to  oblivion  in 
1992  (near  the  bottom  of  the  third  div- 
ision) to  promotion  to  the  Premier 
League  the  following  season.  In  doing 
so  he  is  credited  with  reviving  business 
activity  in  the  area  and  raising  the 
feelgood  factor  in  a way  that  John 
Major  can  only  dream  about  Unem- 
ployment is  much  greater  than  in  the 


rest  of  England  but  footballing  success 
sublimated  passions  and  distracted 
from  the  industrial  devastation  around. 

In  the  end  not  even  the  skills,  dignity 
and  resilience  of  Keegan  could  survive 
against  the  hyperbolic  expectations  of  a 
city  so  driven  to  distraction  by  its 
sporting  religion  that  merely  to  be 
second  in  the  Premier  Division  is  taken 
by  some  as  a sign  of  failure.  The  gods 
had  turned  out  to  be  mortal.  Newcastle 
fens  feel  devastated  and  think  the  world 
will  never  be  the  same  again.  Football 
is  not  like  that  In  the  Premia:  League  it 
exists  on  a perpetual  merry-go-round  of 
management  switches  the  logic  of 
which  defies  all  business  school  theory. 
It  is  possible  that  Newcastle  will  now 
sink  to  the  second  division:  but  much 
more  likely,  the  departure  of  the  man- 
ager could  reinvigorate  a team  doubly 
keen  to  honour  his  legacy.  The  body  of 
Kevin  Keegan  is  leaving,  but  his  spirit 
will,  doubtless,  go  rnarrhiTig  on. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Zero  tolerance  for  Mr  Blair 


TONY  Blair’s  support  for 
zero  tolerance  should  be 
of  great  canoem  to  all  of 
us  (War  on  the  streets,  Jan- 
uary 8).  While  none  of  us 
wants  to  be  harassed  as  we 
walk  down  streets  covered  in 
graffiti,  the  only  real  solution 
is  resources  to  house  the 
homeless,  to  provide  work  for 
those  who  are  unemployed 
and  to  make  the  streets 

rUganw  and  tertter  lit  at  night 

Decisions  about  resource  al- 
location is  one  filing;  hut  there 
is  something  more  important 
going  on  here.  Many  people 
an*  humming  fnmwdngly  iiw. 

comfortable  with  the  ap- 
proach of  politicians  who  pro- 
pose that  all  problems  are 
dealt  with  by  more  laws,  more 
criminal  offences,  mare  prose- 
cutions, fewer  rights  for  sus- 
pects and  harsher  penalties. 
John  Wadham. 

Director,  Liberty, 

21  Tabard  Street, 

London  SE1 4LA 

S a teenager,  I was  a 
beggar  in  Lon- 
don. I kept  running  away  from 
an  abusive  borne  in  the  North- 
east. Our  Christmas  survey  of 
sleeping  rough  in  Cambridge 
showed  that  large  proportions 
of  people  are  mentally  III  and 
unable  to  fit  info  nn  increas- 
ingly intolerant  society  that 


seeks  simplistic  solutions, 
symptomised  by  the  Blair 
tendency. 

1 know  of  one  man  sleeping 
Trough  in  this  freezing  weather 
who  has  been  in  and  out  of 
London  psychiatric  hospitals 
for  treatment  involving  regu- 
lar suicide  attempts.  He  hasn’t 

made  contact  with  any  psychi- 
atric facilities  since  his 
arrival  in  Cambridge  four 
mnnthfl  agn  The  rehabilita- 
tion of  people  inw»  him  win 
require  slow  and  patient  work 
from  an  already  enormously 

Cash-Strapped  health’  In^if 

authority.  To  tackle  these 
issues  requires  same  intellec- 
tual activity  rather  than  an 
fliWrtidTI  tO  quick  and 

Blair  and  the  Shadow  Cabinet 
sbnuld  show  some  signs  of 
that,  qodddy. 

(Prof)  David  Brandon. 

Anglia  Polytechnic 
University,  East  Road*  . 
Cambridge  CBl  1PT. 


TS 


‘NY  Blair’s  latest  out- 
pourings follow  the  now- 
familiar  pattern  qf  New 
Labour  aping  the  worst  in- 
stincts of  the  Tories.  - This 
seems  strange  wfoep  opinion 
polls  consistently  suggest  the 
population  wants  a change 
from  the  self-centred  bruta- 
Usm.  the  Tory  Party  have  long 
represented. 


The  only  way  any  of  fids 
can  make  sense  is  to  consider 
that  Labour  regards  the  votes 
of  liberal-minded  people  as  in 
the  bag.  Under  our  present 
first-past-the-post  system. 
Labour  is  the  only  means  of 
removing  the  Tories,  which 
every  right-minded  person 
wants  to  do.  Knowing  this,  a 
power-hungry  Labour  Party 
ran  taim  our  votes  for  granted 
and  fight  the  Tories  on  their 
own  ground  — even  if  this 
means  appealing  to  Ingots. 
Albert  Ravey. 

41  Hull  Road, 

Cottingbam,  HnHHU16  4PN. 

YOU  will  notice  that  file 
low  crime  figures  quoted 
in  support  of  zero  crime  toler- 
ance are  always  absolute  fig- 
ures. Convert  those  crime  fig- 
ures to  relative  figures,  le 
crimes  per  3JX»- young  men 
aged  15-25,  and  you  win  get  a 
different  story. 

New  York's  best-kept  secret 
is  that  Just  now  there's  a dip 
in  the  city’s  population  of 
young  mem  henna  the  amaz- 
ing drop  in  crime.  As  the 
young  mala  population  in- 
creases again,  the  zero-toler- 

Bnrri  campaign  w TT1  tie  Seen  to 

be  the  sham  it  is. 

S Hills. 

TOBeecbdate. 

London  SW22BE. 


AY  I suggest  that  the 
concept  be  expanded  to 
zero  tolerance  for  politicians. 
And  that,  in  particular,  we 
should  steel  ourselves  to  dem- 
onstrate zero  tolerance  for  pol- 
iticians who: 

a)  Promise  to  lower  taxes  and 
then  raise  fham,  while  deny- 
ing that  they  have  done  so; 

b)  Preach  to  us  about  family 
values  while  leading  private 
lives  which  range  from  the  pe- 
culiar to  the  perverted; 

c)  Wage  war  upon  the  unfor- 
tunates and  file  destitutes 
while  claiming  to  be  file  party 
of  the  oppressed. 
GKRenshaw. 

66  Hamilton  Road, 

Reading  Berks. 

THE  leader  of  the  Labour 
Party  finds  King's  Cross 
“quite  a frightening  place”. 

- Can  this  be  the  - same  place 
where  thousands  of  ordinary 
people  came  to  work;  the  place 
where,  among  others,  an  in- 
dustrious Bengali  community 
has  its  home? 

. If  Mt  Blair,  realty  finds  the 
poor  down-and-outs  and  pros- 
titutes of  King's  Crass  fright- 
ening. God  help  him  (and  us) 
if  he  ever  maims  it  to  Downing 
Street 

Jacob  Ecclestone. 

40  Chatsworth  Way , 

London  SE27  9HN. 


Hedge  clips 

PETER  Copestake  makes 
good  sense  (Letters,  Jan- 
uary 6)  when  he  suggests  that 
strips  of  land  alongside 
country  roads  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  into  natural 
woodland,  as  a logical  exten- 
sion of  set-aside 
During  the  second  world 
war,  the  huge  Heaton  Park  es- 
tate in  north  Manchester  was 
taken  over  by  the  RAF  as  a 
transit  camp  and  the  public 
were  excluded.  A few  acres  of 
the  park  reverted  into  a mini 
wilderness.  When  it  was  re- 
opened to  the  public  in  1945,  it 
was  fascinating  to  see  what 
had  happened  to  this  little  by- 
water. There  were  hundreds 
of  young  broadleaf  trees, 
mostly  around  five  feet  in 
height,  in  which  oak  seemed 
to  predominate.  The  bird  life 
of  the  whole  area  had  prafifer- 
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ated  and  there  were  signs  of 
foxes,  at  a time  when  urban 
foxes  were  a novelty,  and  you 
could  spot  the  odd  roe  deer. 
Frank  Parrott 
24  Green  Drive, 

GLitheroe, 

Lancs  BB72BB. 

CAN  I extend  Peter  Copea- 
take’s  excellent  idea  by 
suggesting  that  his  strips  of 
set-aside  land  alongside 


country  roads  would  also  pro- 
vide corridors  for  the  safe 
movement  of  pedestrians  and 
cyclists? 

Janet  Stanton. 

7 Lodge  Hill, 

Uskeard, 

Cornwall  FL144JP. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is  ' 
supplied:  please  include  a full 
postal  address.  ' 


A final  note 

■ IKE  a number  of  us,  Ron- 
■■nlo  Scott  worked  as  a 
ship's  musician  on  the  RMS 
Queen  Mary  in  order  to  hear 
the  music  live  (Playing  the 
blues.  January  3).  Unlike 
some  of  us,  be  fought  against 
bureaucratic  obstacles  and 
cultural  inertia  alike  and,  in 
forming  his  now-famous  Jazz 
dub,  succeeded  in  bringing 
file  unique  talents  of  great 
American  jazz  musicians  to 
these  shores.  His  humorous 
cynicism  developed  more  as 
protection  against  the  reali- 
ties of  noisy  punters  and 
financial  constraints. 

But  his  love  of  jazz  was  ab- 
solutely sincere.  When  I 
formed  the  Bass  Clef  in  1984 
Ronnie  Scott’s  band  opened  iL 
Then,'  in  1994,  I was  faced 
with  closure  after  battling 
similar  obstacles  for  10  years, 
Ronnie  was  immediately  so 
helpful  and  supportive,  giving 
his  time  and  offering  some 
financial  help.  In  my  case,  the 
financial  pressures  were  irre- 
versible and  Bass  Clef  and 
Tenor  Clef  were  forced  to 
dose. 

Now  Ronnie  has  departed. 
Surely  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
honour  Ronnie's  memory  is 
to  ensure  that  his  dnb  and  its 
Birmingham  counterpart 
remain  as  the  centre  of  jazz? 
To  an  those  involved  in  the 
arts  (and  my  thoughts  go  to 
those  able  to  influence  the 
National  Lottery  and  the  Arts 
Council),  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it  now  he's  gone? 
Peter  Ind. 

207  Amyand  Park  Road, 
Twickenham  TW1 3HN. 


Sick  system 

IT  IS  sad  that  such  a dedi- 
cated worker  as  Kate  Hine 
should  feel  as  she  does  about 
the  quality  of  medicine  prac- 
tised in  so  many  of  our  hospi- 
tals (Terminal  decline,  Janu- 
ary l).  As  a practising 
physician,  1 would  support 
her  — indeed,  would  suggest 
that  the  situation.  Is  much 
worse  than  she  describes.  The 
pressures  on  all  grades  of 
staff  are  enormous,  leading  to 
a unacceptable  standard  of 
medical  practice. 

It  Is  for  every  responsible 
doctor  in  the  health  service  to 
speak  out  and,  through  public 
information  and  education, 
bring  more  pressure  on  a 
Government  which,  clearly 
does  not  care  about  what  is 
happening  in  the  health 
service. 

Much  discussion  has  taken 
place  as  to  why  there  has 
been  such  an  increase  In  the 
admission  of  acutely  ill  pa- 
tients, leading  to  this  fall  in 
clinical  standards.  It  is  self- 
evident  to  those  in  practice 
that  the  majority  of  these 
patients  are  from  poor  and  de- 
prived backgrounds  — rarely 
do  I see  my  middle-class 
friends  as  ill  as  those  on 
emergency  duty.  This  is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  how  health- 
service  deficiencies  are  aggra- 
vating the  01-health  of  those 
who  are  experiencing  increas- 
ing deprivation  as  the  wealth 
gap  gets  larger. 

(Prof)  J D Ward. 

Consultant  physician. 

Royal  Hallamshire  Hospital 

Glossop  Road, 

Sheffield  S10  2JF. 


Bowl  a maiden 

INSTEAD  of  treating 
Michael  Atherton’s  rather 
embarrassing  performance  in 
the  match  against  New  Zea- 
land as  somehow  more  em- 
barrassing for  the  fact  that  he 
was  caught  out  for' 10  by  a 
woman  (Lady's  Day,  January 
8),  you  could  have  reported 
the  event  in  the  same  vein  as 
the  recent  glut  of  articles  and 
opinions  on  how  to  Improve 
England's  dismal  inter- 
national rerord. 

Emily  Drumm  Is  amongst 
the  best  women  cricketers  in 
New  Zealand.  In  the  match 
you  so  scantily  reported  she 
appears  to  have  bowled  out 
three  and  caught  out  one  of 
England's  best  (It  is  a bit 
hard  to  ten,  what  with  the  em- 
phasis on  embarrassment) 
The  women's  team  she 
played  with  In  file  1933  World 
Cup  was  beaten  by  the 
English  women's  team.  The 
question  you  (and . anyone 
concerned  with  the  fixture  of 
English  cricket)  should  be 
asking  is  why  England  is  not 
taking  this  enlightened  ap- 
proach and  considering 
women  cricketers  (who  are 
presumably  as  good  or-better 
than  Drumm)  for  similar 
matches.  As  we  approach  the 
mfllenninin.  perhaps  some- 
one ought  to  consider  dis- 
pensing with  out-moded 
notions  of  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  sportswomen.  Or 
would  that  just  be  too 
embarrassing? 

Jo  VanEvery. 

9 Gaddesby  Road, 

Kings  Heath, 

Birmingham  B14  TEX. 


On  sex  and  lies 

LTHOUGH  I agree  with 
Lsome  of  the  sentiments  in 
your  Leader  on  Jerry  Hayes 
(January  6).  I cannot  accept 
the  statement  “when  MPs  live 
a lie  . . . they  are  entitled  to 
privacy". 

I work  In  relationship  coun- 
selling, and  can  only  say  that 
it  is  often  not  the  sexual  act 
that  causes  most  distress  but 
the  deceit.  lies  and  the  break- 
ing of  a trust  that  is  the  basis 
of  any  relationship.  A one- 
night  stand  or  short  fling  is 
usually  seen  as  less  damaging 
and  causes  less  distress  than 
a situation  that  has  gone  on 
for  months. 

tt  is  not  the  sex  life  or  orien- 
tation that  we  need  to  know 
about  but  the  individual’s 
capacity  to  lie  and  deceive  in 
order  to  cover  up  their 
actions;  for  they  are  betray- 
ing the  person,  or  people,  who 
supposedly  are  most  impor- 
tant in  their  lives. 

How  much  easier  then  to  be 
dishonest  in  situations  with 
less  at  stake?  This  is  where 
“the  right  to  know”  seems 
perfectly  reasonable  when  we 
are  looking  at  the  behaviour 
of  our  chosen  representatives. 
Jean  E Findlay. 

21  EgUngham  Village. 
Alnwick,  • 

Northumberland  NE66  2TX_ 


A Country  Diary 


Why  the  phone 
poll  rings  false 

x/OU  report  in  your  story  on 
T the  monarchy  debate  that 
“around  2 JS  minion  people 
(sic)  . . called  in  to  register 
their  vote  (Good  news  at  last 
for  the  monarchy  as  more 
than  two  mfflinn  vote  in  trail- 
blazing  television  phone-in, 
January  8).  In  fact,  there  was 
no  control  over  multiple  vot- 
ing. A caller  to  BBC  radio  the 
rxrrt  morning,  who  opposed 
the  monarchy,  said  that  he 
had  voted  five  times,  and  to 
test  the  system,  I attempted  to 
vote  10  times  myself,  seven 
times  successfully  and  my 
vote  was  recorded;  three 
times  unable  to  get  through 
and  was  so  “disen- 
franchised”. 

When  will  the  media  learn? 
A property  conducted  opinion 
poll  is  a survey  of  a represen- 
tative sample  of  a defined 
population.  These  call-in 
“voodoo”  polls  are  merely  a 
measure  of  the  ability  of  pres- 
sure groups  — in  this  case, 
monarchists  versus  republi- 
cans — to  marshal  their  sup- 
porters  to  ring  in  over  and 
over  again,  as  happened  with 
the  Today  programme's 
recent  vote  and  the  Radio  5 
Live  (and  others')  phone-in 
votes  on  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh's remarks  about  the 
ban  on  hand  guns. 

Robert  M Worcester. 
Chairman.  MORL 
32  Old  Queen  Street, 

London  SW1H  9HP. 

IMMEDIATELY  the  pro- 
gramme strarted,  I tele- 
phoned the  No  number,  only 
to  get  a computerised  voice 
telling  me  that  I had  dialled 
incorrectly.  I tried  again,  and 
again,  and  again.  In  a spirit  of 
inquiry  I dialled  the  Yes  num- 
ber and  got  through  straight 
away.  Irritated  that  this  call 
would  be  registered  as  in 
favour  I spent  the  next  25 
minutes  dialling  No,  only  to 
get  the  same  mechanical 
voice  (17  times);  engaged 
(twice);  and  Trevor  McDon- 
ald's voice  (twice). 

I Cooke. 

13  Derwent  Street, 

Keswiqk, 

Cumbria  CA12  SAW. 

AS  a member  erf  the  aud- 
#vience  I was  greatly  disap- 
pointed to  hear  Bernard 
Ingham  compare  It  to  "a  bar- 
room brawl”  and  Andrew 
Neil  saying  it  was  little  better 
than  Oprah 

Seeing  as  none  of  the  politi- 
cal parties  will  stand  on  a 
republican  platform,  it  seems 
that  Tuesday's  debate  will  be 
the  only  chance  for  the  public 
to  discuss,  let  alone  choose, 
.the  head  of  state. 

Toon  Edwards. 

77  Wellman  Croft, 

Sellyoak. 

Birmingham  B29  SNR. 


THE  BURREN,  IRELAND: 
The  year  is  on  the  turn,  the 
winter  solstice  Is  past,  en- 
croaching darkness  is  no 
more.  Light,  like  a god,  rides 
the  waves  of  our  New  Year. 
Like  many  of  the  days  before 
and  after  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, this  one  Is  awash  with 
light.  The  bare  crests  of  the 
hsls  glitter,  the  rounded  val- 
leys gleam  while  the  waters  of 

Eauyvaoghan  Bay  flash  and 
shimmer,  blue  and  green  and 
quite  gentle.  Our  thre*and.a- 
half  acres,  the  adjoining  land 
on  each  side  and  across  the 
to  the  sea  bustles  with 
turd  ldfe.  Rooks  flap  their  way 
to  and  fro,  finches  loop  up  and 
down,  blackbirds  and 
toshes  ply  the  air  with 
Strong  direct  strokes.  I watch, 
like  a singing 
bird’  (Rossetti)  as  redwings 
crop  the  now-wrinkled  haw- 
thorn berries.  One  redwing 
drops  down  to  the  pool  and 
begins  a ritual  bath,  tossing 
TOter  over  its  back,  dipping 
us  head  to  drink,  agitating  its 
wings,  making  visible  the 
lovely  russet  patches  under- 


neath. Mistle  and  sc 
thrushes  forage  and  find  t 
ries  and  small  snails.  ’ 
fields,  seemingly  a comt 
pin  Of  luscious  titbits  (whs 
wonderful  year  for  berri 
but,  in  fact,  as  we  km 
merely  the  preserves  of  11 
necessities  for  our  birds 
was  alerted  by  visit! 
friends  from  near  Plymo 
so  I saw  about  six  snow  bi 
togs  — that  marvellous  £1 
of  white,  like  pure  light 
French  friend  who  lives 
the  Medoc  told  me  they  w 
burning  vine  twigs  to  g 
steak  when  they  saw  a gr 
flight  of  ash-grey  cranes 
preach,  dip  down  to  the  1 
and  circle  around  It  T1 
they  climbed  higher  a 
hieher  to  recommence  th 
journey  to  the  south.  1 
comment  “I  hope  we 
wanned  them  for  their  k 
passage.”  Brent  geese  lie  cs 
on  our  still  sea  while  a ffi 
of  about  io  curlew  pas 
overhead  from  shore  to 
land  fields.  Truly  a day  “fit 
ing  with  birds”  (Roethke). 

SARAH  POYN 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


TWO  days  into  bis  role 

as  overlord  of  Barclay 

Brothers’ newspapers, 
my  firtend  Andrew  Neil  has 
hit  top  form,  pioneering  two 
splendid  Improvements  at 

the  Scotsman.  On  the  pro- 
duction side,  he  has  in- 
vented a system  whereby 
the  tops  of  pages  (numbers 
eight  to  IX*  yesterday)  ap- 
pear at  the  bottom,  inviting 
origami-minded  readers  to 
rearrange  them  in  the  con- 
ventional style.  Meanwhile, 
In  a dever  bid  to  boost  a 
sense  of  Job  security, 
Andrew  has  installed  one 

Alan  Taylor  as  editor on 

a month's  trial!  Having 
mraned  with  a pithy  “Alan 
who?**,  the  receptionist  con- 
nected us  to  Mr  Taylor,  a - 
likeable  chap  who  con- 
firmed that  he  used  to  be  a 
librarian.  Should  his  trial 
end  with  a red  card,  he  has 
plans  to  update  Evelyn 
Waugh’s  Scoop  into  the  com- 
puter age.  “There  are  some 
wonderful  tales  to  ten  abont 
modern  journalists  pretend- 
ing they  have  entered  the 
modern  era,”  he  explains, 
“but  who  are  actually  no 
more  advanced  than  the  gny 
who  starred  in  Scoop.”  Not, 
surely,  the  kind  of  chaps 
who  put  the  tops  of  pages  at 
the  bottom?  We  wish  Mr 
Taylor  a long,  fulfilling' 
career  cocooned  In  the 
warmth  of  Andrew’s  profes- 
sional embrace. 


JENNIFER  Gale  writes 
from  Uttlesham  in 
Devon,  thanking  the 
Post  Office  for  a leaflet  detiv 
ered  to  her  home  inviting 
her  to  open  an  Alliance  & 
Leicester  Giro  Account. 

This  will  allow  her  to  “bank 
at  your  local  village  post 
office — in  minutes  rather 
than  boors**,  rather  than 
drive  miles  to  the  nearest 
hank.  Jennifer  is  grateftil 
for  the  offer,  and  wonders  if 
it  wouldn’t  be  even  more  ap- 
pealing had  the  Royal  Mail 
not  closed  the  village  post 
office  years  ago. 

IN  what  looks  like  a reflex 
reaction  to  a new  gossip 
column  in  his  own  paper 
(of  which  more  tomorrow), 
Nigel  Dempster  of  the  down- 
market Daily  Mail  has 
printed  a story  that  may  not 
have  been  lifted  directly 
from  a press  release.  My  so- 
called  rival  reports  that.  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Hugh  Grant 
has  loet  Us  rag  wUh  photog- 
raphers, allegedly  shoutine . 
“I  hope  your  children  die  of 
cancer.”  Delightful  as  this 
is,  you  have  to  wonder 
whether  Hngh  isn’t  in  dan- 
ger of  taking  the  charming 
English-tofT  act  just  one  step 
too  far.  ; 

INDUSTRIAL  action 
spreads  like  a forest  fire 
through  the  world  of  the 
press  officer.  Following 
Ooty  Wegg-Prosser,  Sr  Tim 
Bell  is  the  latest  PR  to  strike. 
He  refuses  to  return  calls 
about  toilet  arrangements 
for  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber 
when  that  vastly  original 
composing  talent  reaches 
the  House  ofLords;  the 
noble  Lord  Andrew,  you 
will  recall,  cannot,  or  will 
not,  void  bis  bladder  in  com- 
pany. Erica  Emery  ofthe 
Parliamentary  Workers’  Di- 
rectorate reports  that,  al- 
though there  are  63  wash- 
rooms at  Westminster,  only 
peers  with  their  own  resi- 
dences like  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor have  private  ones.  "It 
wouldn’t  be  normal  for  a 
Lord  to  request  his  own  fit- 
cilitles,”  she  says,  adding 
that  were  one  to  do  so.  It 
would  go  to  Black  Rod  for 
adjudication.  Until  then.  It 
seems  that  the  noble  Lord 
Andrew  will  have  to  muck 
in  with  the  lads. 


Despite  reports  that 
CarltonTV*s  televised 
shouting  match  pro- 
voked two  million  pro- and 
anti-monarchy  calls,  it 
seems  that  the  number  of 
callers  may  be  in  single  fig- 
ures. Backstage  observers 
report  that,  when  the  phone 
numbers  were  shown 
shortly  before  the  show 
went  cm  air,  the  Daily  Mail’s 
Ann  Leslie,  a staunch  mon- 
archist, whipped  out  her  mo- 
bile and  called  the  pro-Royal 
number  at  least  a dozen 
times.  Noting  this,  mean- 
while. the  republican  Claire 
Rayner  raced  to  the  other 
end  ofthe  room  and  began 
dialling  the  anti-Windsor 
line  as  quickly  as  possible. 


NO  doubt  Claire  will 

have  words  of  com- 
fort for  two  disap- 
pointed Romanians.  The 
Fortean  Times  reports  that 
the  pair,  from  the  town  of  - 

Batosani,  have  been  barred 

from  the  Orthodox  priest- 
hood, on  the  ground  that 
“their  penises  donH  reacn 

the  minimum  length  set 

down  In  the  rules”. 


nt 
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LAUNCHING  a presi- 
dential campaign  In 
the  week  when  the 
monarchy  takes  Its 
biggest  hit.  on  prime-time 
television  is  a jarring  way  to 
start  the  Conservative  Par- 
ty's run  for  re-election.  Mon- 
archy and  presidents  do  not 
co-exist.  And  an  Tories  are. 
first  and  foremost  monar- 
chists. Although  no  one  could 
suspect  John  Major  of  being 
anything  else,  his  aspiration 
to  be  ^presidential”  is  an  apt 
reflection  of  his  predicament 
He  is  driven  , to  extreme  and 
contradictory  lengths.  The 
only  chance- he  has  of  re-elec- 
tion is  by  creating  the  Illu- 
sion that  the  parliamentary 
system,  of  which  party  is  the 
basic  building-block, 
been  replaced  by  something 
else.  . . .- 

For  the  Conservative  Party 
could  not  win.  Its  condition  , 
gives  new  meaning  to  foe  1 
term  unelectable.  It  is  not  fit 
to  be  elected,  because  it  has 
become  an  entity  incapable  of 
performing  the  task  for 
which  it  wants  electing.  It 


hardly  deserves  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  Entity,  being  more 
like  an  atonused-gafhering  of 
factions  and  individuals,  who 
chance  to  be  grouped  under 
one  label  but  have  lost  all  de- 
sire to  agree  about  the  central 
issue  of  the  day.  It  Is  unelec-  < 
table  in  a sense  that  tran- . 
scends  allegiance.  Sending  It 
back  to  power  would  be  like 
sending  Manchester  United 
to  play  the  New  Zealand  test 
series:  not  wholly  incredible, 
given  the  state  of  English 
cricket,  but  suggesting  a ter- 
minally reckless  attitude  to 

thfl  Tfflfiiwwii  interest. 

■ Prasldantialigm  therefore 
has  to  be  Mr  Major's  only  op- 
tion. Forget  about  the  party, 
rmyriito-  only  file  htritlwiB  fol- 
low who  tries  to  lead  it  Were 
he  to  win,  his  role  would  In- 
deed resemble  that  of  real 
presidents.  His  entire  time 
would  be  spent,. like  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  power-broking 
with  his  own  and  other  par- 
ties in  the  legislature  in  order 
to  get  something  done:  or, 
like  President  Chirac,  deflect- 
ing the  blame  for  calamity  on 
to  his  disposable 

gnlmrfUnnrfwa 

As  a presidential  candi- 
date, John  Major  is  by  for  the 
best  file  Tories  could  put  In 
the  field.  That's  another 
reason  why  his  Use-maJestS 
rnakiw  sense.  There’s  no  Con- 
servative politician  to  touch 
him-  That  may  not  be  saying 
much  but,  seen  from  the  Tory 
perspective,  it  is  a decisive 
statement.  It  is  also  extraor- 


dinary, given  -the  vile  con- 
tempt tipped  on  him  by  friend 
and  foe  alike  for  many  years. 
Yet  no  whisper  of  a denial 
will  now  be  found  in  any 
quarter. 

Having  lost  so  . many 
battles,  he  somehow  remains- 
above  them.  Out  of  his  very 
failure  to  keep  the  party 
united  springs,  perversely,  a 
heartfelt  rational  sympathy 
prompted  by  the  savagery  of 
the  enemies  who  doomed  the 
task  to  failure.  hi«  damaan- 
our,  faced  with  the  .prospect 
of  certain  defeat,  calls  down  a 
measure  of  personal  admira- 
tion that  might  even,  miracu- 
lously, deflect  tL  Almost  all 
his  colleagues  look  tatty  or 
tainted  beside  him,  and  the 
only  one  who  doesn't,  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  has  been  ren- 
dered. by  the  aforementioned 
condition  of  the  party, 
undeployable. 

So  hiw  presidentialism  ex- 
tends further  than  the  hold- 
ing of  press  conferences.  He 
is  personally  choosing  the 
Issues  he  will  fight  on,  which 
echo  the  ones  he  thought  won 
him  the  1992  election.  Thasn 
issues  bring  out  the  essence 
of  him-  his  plodding  attach- 
ment to  tradition,  his  horror 
of  political  change,  his  belief 
In  wallet  politics,  his  convic- 
tion that,  alone  not  only  In 
Britain  but  in  Europe,  he  is 
truly  close  to  the  Gears  and 
aspirations  of  the  mass  prater 
ToriaL  As  befits  a presiden- 
tialist,  he  is  now  alone  in 
high  Tory  places,  as  far  as  I 


can  discover,  in  his  clear- 
eyed  belief  that  he  can  win. 

The  presidential  style 
seeps,  likewise,  from-.  Tony 
Blair.  One  president  begets 
another,  and  elections  tend 
partly  to  make  presidents  of 
them  all.  If  personal  domi- 
nance is  the  test,  the  Labour 
leader  is  still  more  obviously 
flrst-among-unequals  than 
his  rival.  He  controls  every 
cog  in  the  party  machine 

with  a thoroughness  Presi- 
dent Pinochet  would  have  en- 
vied. He  has  extinguished 
every  other  party  power-cen- 
tre. Labour  MPs  will  be  asked 
to  put  in  writing  the  donation 
of  their  independence  to  the 
whips.  Tbe  Blair  re-making  of 
the  party  was  a personal  op- 
eration. It  had  no  zeitgeist- 
inevitability.  as  would  have 
. been  apparent  if  his  predeces- 
sor had  not  died.  As  the  all- 
defining  Image  of  New 
Labour,  this  leader  Is  surely  a 
natural  for  presidency. 

Yet  that’s  not  what  he  de- 
pends on.  Here’s  the  differ- 

Out  of  his  failure  to 
keep  the  party 
united  springs, 
perversely,  a 
heartfelt 

national  sympathy 

ence.  -It  was  apparent  at  his 
election  launch  yesterday. 
Major  opts  for  president- 
ialism because  he  is  so  terri- 
bly alone.  He  has  hardly  a 
single  colleague  whose  pres- 
ence alongside  would  not  con- 
fuse the  issue  or  drag  him 
down.  Mr  Blair  can  come 
comfortably  on  stage  with  a 
team  of  his  top  people,  and  let 
them  field  half  the  questions 
without  tear  of  contradiction 
or  a divisive  nuance.  They 
are  schooled  and  disciplined, 
as  anything  credibly  called  a 


party,  still  more  a govern- 
ment; has  to  be. 

There  may  not  be  many 
giants,  compared  with  the 
early  Wilson  era,  but  they  are 
at  least  an  entity  fit  for  elec- 
tion to  the  task  for  which 
they're  offering  themselves. 
The  party  doesn’t  have  to  be 
concealed  from  view.  It  is, 
strictly,  electable.  The  Tories 
pretend  that  Blair  is  a front 
for  the  party  that  dare  not 
speak  Its  name.  The  only 
reason  to  believe  them  is  that 
they  should  know  what 
they're  talking  about,  since 
John  Major  has  been  pushed 
into  that  very  role.  But  actu- 
ally, they  are  wrong.  There 
will  be  elements  in  the 
Labour  Party  determined  to 
make  life  hard  for  a centrist 
Blair  Government'  HO  won't 
have  it  all  his  own  way,  what- 
ever disciplines  be  imposes. 

The  more  impressive  foot  is 
that  he  can  write  a document 
like  yesterday’s,  proclaiming 
his  to  be  “the  first  political 
party  freed  from  the  rigid 
doctrinal  battles  of  the  20th 
century”,  and  be  confident  of 
enlisting  the  support  of  every 
senior  labour  politician.  He 
therefore  seems  to  have  what 
it  takes  to  lead  a parliamen- 
tary system.  There  is  a plau- 
sible promise  of  collective 
government  He  is  up  front  as 
the  leader,  face  and  voice,  but 
not  as  a wi«*k  disguising 
truth.  The  campaign  will  cer- 
tainly he  a blood  match  be- 
tween these  two  leaders, 
whether  or  not  direct  debates 
can  be  arranged. 

There’s  no  getting  away 
from  the  man-to-man  conflict 
all  modern  elections  are 
reduced  to.  Labour  are  just  as 
convinced  as  the  Tories  that 
their  leader  Is  their  best  card, 
and  win  present  him  as  such. 
The  difference  is  that  he 
won't  be  put  up  as  a distrac- 
tion from  the  truth.  President 
Major,  begging  Her  Majesty's 
pardon,  is  the  last  best  hope 
the  Tories  have  of  pretending 
that  the  disintegration  of 
their  party  doesn’t  matter. 


Is  Richard  Branson  more  than  a top  self-publicist?  Roger  Cowe  argues  that  PR  isn’t 
the  same  as  good  business;  but  Victor  Keegan,  below,  lauds  him  as  a role-model 

Falling  for  the  cameras 


AX  CLIFFORD’S 
consummate  PR 
skills  are  leg- 
endary. and  due 
to  become  more  1 
so  now  that  they  have  been 
directed  against  .the  Tories. 
But  if  Labour  really,  waited 
the  best  in  the  business,  it 
should  have  signed  up  Rich- 
ard Branson.  Wh©  else  could 
command  a huge-  slice  of 
major  news  programmes  on 
television  and  radio  to  publi- 
cise his  company,  without 
paying  a penny  in  advertising 
fort? 

There  is  the  supposedly 
pristine  BBC.  jealously  guard- 
ing Its  nan-commercial  status 
even  to  the  extent  of  worrying 
about  paid-for  sponsorship  of 
objects  such  as  rating  cars 
which  might  appear  on 
screen.  Yet  it  shows  no 
qualms  about  showing  the 
Virgin  brand  naira  for  valu- 
able minutes  which  conven- 
tional commercial  sponsors 
would  pay  miflinna  for.  Imag- 
ine I am  Pepsi’s  sponsorship 
manager  — the  also-ran  be- 
hind Coke  which  Virgin 
rilnimfl  it  is  challenging,  but 
which  dwarfs  Branson’s 
brand.  Imagine  the  BBC’s 
reaction  if  I ring  up  request- 
ing five  minutes  of  free  air- 
time because  I am  sponsoring 
a round-the-world  yacht,  bal- 
loon or  skateboard.  The  con- 
versation would  not  last  long. 

Branson,  however,  has  the 
media  eating  out  of  his  hand. 
He  is  the  business  equivalent 
of  those  celebrities  who  are 
famous  for  being  famous: 
Patsy  Renstt,  Tamara  Beck- 
with, Tara  Palmer-Tomkin- 
son.  Nobody  knows  why,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  generally 
youngish  and  beautiful,  but 
they  are  forever  in  the  papers 
and  appear  an.  minor  chat 
shows  to  give  their  views  on 
the  world,  which  generally 
TTwwiB  other  minor  celebs. 

It  is  the  mitw  with  Branson. 
He  is  the  proprietor  of  a small 
airline.  Any  other  boss  of  a 
similarly-sized  business 
would  fl«d  it  impossible  to  get 
a mention  in  the  national 
media  other  than  in  the  most 
exceptional  circumstances. 


British  Midland,  for  example, 
which  could  also  claim  to  be 
Britain’s  second  largest,  as 
Virgin  Atlantic  does.  The  Ca- 
nadian soft-drink  company 
Cott  would  scarcely  have  beat 
a path  to  the  door  of  Its  boss. 
Sir  Michael  Bishop,  suggest- 
ing that  the  two  companies  get 
together  with  Tesco  to  launch 
British  Midland  cola.  ■ 


SO  Branson  is  su- 
perb at  self-puhlic- 
ity.  What  is  wrong 
with  that?  It  is  an 
important  skill  in 
this  communication  age;  one 
which  British  business  people 
frequently  lack.  It  Is  good  to 
see  a Briton  who  can  match 

the  Americans  at  what  is  gen- 
erally their  game. 

There  are  two  problems, 
quite  apart  from  the  question 
of  why  the  likes  of  the  BBC 
are  prepared  so  shamelessly 
to  plug  his  company.  First, 
Max  Clifford  is  a publicist: 
Branson  is  supposed  to  be  a 
businessman.  There  is  a dan- 
ger that  his  publicity  skills 
are  misinterpreted  as  busi- 
ness skills.  And  second,  the 
hype  obscures  the  reality  of 
the  business. 

Virgin  music  does  not  be- 
long to  Branson.  It  was  his 
most  successful  business,  but 
has  belonged  to  EMI  for  sev- 
eral years,  the  sale  financing 
the  subsequent  spread  of  the 
Virgin  name.  The  same  goes 
for  Virgin  Megastores,  which 
are  still  quarter-owned  by 
Branson,  but  which  are  run  in 
the  UK  by  the  owner  of  the 
other  threequarters:  staid  did 
stationers  WH  Smith. 

Cola,  vodka  and  the  finan- 
cial products  are  not  quite  the 
same.  But  they  are  partner- 
ships with  real  companies 
whose  business  is  actually 
making  those  products  or  ser- 
vices. They  apply  the  Virgin 
label  just  as  toy  companies 
churn  out  the  latest  toy  fed: 
Buzz  Lightyear  today,  but 
tomorrow,  who  knows? 

Roger  Cowe,  of  the  Guardian’s 
financial  staff,  edited  the 
Guardian  Guide  to  the  UK’s  Top 
Companies 


Yet  Branson  has  acquired  the 
mantle  of  a business  guru,  as 
though  he  ran  a huge  business 
empire  which  dwarfed  rivals 
such  as  British  Airways.  In- 
deed, Virgin  has  managed  to 
plaster  Its  name  .on  one 
product  after  another.  After 
Virgin  music,  Virgin  Mega- 
stores and  Virgin  Atlantic 


came  vodka,  cola,  computers, 
itwairanrft  and  pensions. 

Yet  that  is  not  the  reason 
why  Branson's  empire  gets 
such  media  attention.  The  op- 
posite is  true.  He  has  only 
been  able  to  extend  the  empire 
to  these  various  consumer 
products  because  he  has  al- 
ways been  such  a brilliant 


Master  of  the  high-wire  risk 


Critics  of  Richard 

Branson,  while 
relieved  that  be  is  safe 
»nd  sound,  will  taka  snb- 
jUywiTial  satisfaction  from 
seeing  hi  a balloon  come 
crashing  down  to  earth  as  if 
it  were  a fitting  Nemesis  for 
a self-inflated  publicist.  But 
most  of  the  things  wrong 
with  Richard  Branson  are 
in  the  ©ye  of  the  beholder 
and  mainly  reflect  a linger- 
ing cultural  suspicion  of 
wealth  creation  in  Britain 
that  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  effects  of  the  industrial 
revolution. 

Branson  to  be  sure  is 
brash.  He  bathes  in  hype 
every  day  and  often  .gives 
the  impression  that  his 
company  is  much  bigger 
than  it  actually  is  — hot  so 
what?  Eds  achte vements  for 
outweigh  ^ duwtcoitiiiip. 
He  has  built  a profitable 
airline  with  sales  of  £500 
minion  a year  out  of  noth- 
ing against  the  . aggressive 


and  sometimes  dirty  resis- 
tance of  giants  Hke  BA.  Not 
a lot  of  people  have  done 
that.  By  brilliant  selfpro- 
motion — including  his  bal- 
looning activities  — he  has 
turned  the  name  “Virgin” 
into  one  of  only  two  brands 
(with  The  Body  Shop)  to 
come  out  of  Britain  for  de- 
cades that  are  recognised  In 
three  continents.  He  has 


— regularly  re-oiled  with 
publicity  stunts  — to  sea  a 
dizzy  array  of  products  in- 
cluding virgin  Cola,  Virgin 
Vodka,  Virgin  CDs,  Virgin 
HmwmiB,'  Virgin  insurance. 
Virgin  Internet  access.  Vir- 
gin Radio  an|i  so  on-  Doubt- 
less, there  win  be  Virgin 
Funerals  eventually  to  en- 
grave the  brand  on  poster- 
ity. By  that  he  will  proba- 
bly be  Lord  Brand-son  of 
Brands  Hatch. 

Instead  of  giving  credit 
where  it  is  doe,  critics  claim 
that. many  of  bis  activities 


don’t  employ  many  people 
because  be  only  offers  the 
brand  Tiamw  and  manage- 
ment support  But  that's 
not  the  point.  If  Virgin 
Vodka  or  Virgin  cinemas 
are  successful  they  will  gen- 
erate employment  down  the 
Hne  fin  promotion,  distribu- 
tion etc)  for  other  compa- 
nies, while  keeping  profits 
and  added-value  in  thin 
country  that  might  other- 
wise go  abroad.  At  a time 
when  most  British  compa- 
nies have  been  “downsiz- 
ing" in  Pavln vian  response 
to  US  management  theories 
now  being  discarded,  Bran- 
son went  on  upsizing.  It  Is  a 
peculiarly  British  trait, 
when  all  else  runs  out,  to 
criticise  successful  people 
for  not  being  even  more  suc- 
cessful at  something  else. 

Branson  is  a-  breath  of 
fresh  air  in  business,  hi  a ; 
world  run  by  Softs,  he  is  an  : 
unsuited,  tie-less,  icono-  j 
clast  who  proves  you  don't  | 


self-publicist  Without  the  free 
advertising  there  would  have 
been  no  chance  of  the  Virgin 
brand  achieving  such  recogni- 
tion and  resonance.  And  with- 
out the  brand's  prom  trance, 
Branson’s  partners  would  not 
have  been  interested  in  using 
the  Virgin  name. 

Think  of  a HUTprent  airline: 


have  to  have  faceless  i 
bureaucracies  to  run  sue- , 
cessful  industries.  Above  1 
all,  he  is  an.  entrepreneur  ! 
prepared  to  take  risks 
where  others  fear  to  tread. 
Those  who  accuse  him  of 
short-termism  (mainly  be- 
cause he  sold  his  original 
music  business  to  EMI  for 
£560  million)  should 
remember  that  he  rein- 
vested much  of  his  fortune 
in  a speculative  airline  and, 
when  It  all  proved  too  risky 
for  myopic  Investors  in  the 
City,  he  re-purchased  ltis 
entire  company  and  went 
private  again  — in  order  to 
carry  on  taking  risks. 

HE  was  recently  voted 
Britain's  best-known 
and  most  popular 
businessman.  That  is  partly 
a reflection  of  how  few  big 
businessmen  are  prepared 
to  put  their  heads  above  the 
media  parapet  but  also  a 
tribute  to  the  way  he  has 
managed  to  breathe  life  into 
the  staid  image  of  running  a 
business. 

His  greatest  legacy  may 
yet  be  his  contribution  to 


the  fact  that  today's  young- 
sters are  more  entrepren- 

enriaUy  minded  than  those 
of  previous  generations.  At 
a time  when  Britain's  in- 
dustrial base  has  been  wan- 
tonly and  unnecessarily 
reduced  by  a succession  of 
anti-industrial  macroeco- 
nomic policies  (mainly 
associated  with  an  overval- 
ued currency).  It  is  doubly 
necessary  to  grow  new 
small  businesses  to  gener- 
ate jobs  for  the  future. 

Branson  has  turned  him- 
self into  a creature  that  had 
become  virtually  extinct  in 
Britain:  the  businessman  as 
role  model.  Who  knows,  it 
may  even  have  an  effect  on 
gross  domestic  product  In 
future  if  lots  of  mini-Bran- 
sons, employed  or  unem- 
ployed, think  of  running 
their  own  businesses,  how- 
ever small.  It  is.impossfole 
to  measure  any  of  this  but. 
rest  assured,  if  it  were  poss- 
ible Branson  would  have 
branded  It  by  now. 

Victor  Keegan  is  a Guardian 
leader-writer  and  economics 
columnist 


Simon  Hughes 


I DON’T  like  carping  on 
about  the  failings  and  Inad- 
equacies of  the  NHS.  After 
all,  no  health  system  in  the 
world  afters  better  access  to 
care  with  fewer  barriers,  and 
few  can  boast  such  an  equit- 
able and  progressive  system  of 
funding.  But  a survey 
returned  by  nearly  one  in  five 
GP  surgeries  in  the  UK  will 
today  reveal  that  half  of  GPs 
are  considering  leaving  medi- 
cine altogether.  Like  their 
medical  and  nursing  counter- 
parts thoughout  the  NHS,  fam- 
ily doctors  are  fed  up  with  the 
lack  of  funding,  the  short-ter- 
mism and  the  paperwork. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  no 
shortage  of  Opposition  politi- 
cians eager  to  point  this  out  I 
have  been  one  of  them,  al- 
though I try  to  avoid  the  apoc- 
alyptic outrage  trotted  out  so 
regularly  by  Labour's  health 
team.  It  often  appears  that  the 
less  policy  one  can  offer  to 
rectify  a situation,  the  more 
one  hides  behind  bluster  and 
superlatives.  And  by  this 
logic,  Chris  Smith  wlH  soon 
become  Shakespearean  in  his 
denigration  of  the  Tory  NHS. 

After  years  of  silence  about 
what  It  would  do  in  govern- 
ment, Labour's  recently  an- 
nounced proposals  are  Inade- 
quate, half-cocked,  ambiguous 
and  in  many  ways  regressive. 
Never  in  the  history  of  sound- 
bite politics  has  so  much  carp- 
ing been  matched  by  so  few 
policies  sold  in  so  many  differ- 
ent ways.  Labour  still  talks 
the  language  of  old,  promising 
salvation  and  revolution, 
while  offering  precious  little 
to  back  up  its  claims.  So,  after 
months  of  public  denigration 
of  Tory  underfunding,  Chris 
Smith  was  able  to  annnimm 
last  month  that  Labour  — 
wait  for  it  — • would  not 
reverse  the  extra  money  se- 
cured next  year  by  Stephen 
Darrell! 

Mr  Smith  told  one  news- 
paper in  an  ^exclusive”  on 
December  3:  “We  will  end  GP 
ftmdholding. . . there  will  be 
no  individual,  independent 
ftmdholding."  However,  an 
“exclusive"  in  Doctor  maga- 
zine two  days  later  revealed 
that  “Chris  Smith  has  told 
Doctor  ftmdholding  will  stay  if 
Labour  wins  the  next  elec- 
tion . . . there  would  be  some 
flexibility  to  allow  some  prac- 
tices to  retain  individual  bud- 
gets.” Labour  will  “scrap  the 
internal  market”,  “cutting  red 
tape  to  create  real  jobs”.  Yet 
the  purchaser-provider  split 
will  remain,  with  contracting 
continuing  to  takg  place  be- 
tween individual  and  group 
purchasers  and  a variety  of 
providers.  In  some  areas  it 
win  increase  the  number  of| 


with  “fewer  people  counting 
the  cost  of  medical  care  and 
more  people  providing  it"  — 
the  basis  for  an  Labour’s 
“extra”  NHS  spending. 

Labour  cannot  pretend  to  be 
the  saviour  of  the  NHS  If  It 
doesn’t  pot  its  money  where 
its  foot  currently  is,  which  is 
in  its  mouth.  Liberal  Demo- 
crats guarantee  to  vote  for  the 
NHS  in  each  year  of  the  next 
Parliament  a sum  which  win 
keep  pace  with  the  inflation 
rates  particular  to  the  NHS 
resulting  from  large  numbers 
of  dlder  people  and  additional 
costs  of  technology,  and  in 
addition  £550  million  extra  to 
reinstate  free  dental  and  eye 
checks  (an  essential  preventa- 
tive health  measure),  provide 
money  for  thousands  of  extra 
staff  and  training,  and  cut 
waiting  lists  for  all  to  six 
months’  maximum  within 
three  years. 


THE  vast  majority’  of  GPs 
in  our  survey  reject  the 
Labour  Party’s  propos- 
als to  remove  the  option  of 
health-authority  control  of 
budgets,  although  there  is 
widespread  recognition  that 
GPS  should  play  a key  part  in 
strategic  planning  and  pur- 
chase decisions.  Only  one  in 
six  GPs  wanted  to  return  to 
the  pre-1991  situation.  Fund- 
holding  at  its  best  can  bring 
benefits  and  flexibility,  but  we 
will  allow  GPs  to  remain  non- 
fhndholders  if  they  do  not 
want  to  become  business  man- 
agers. We  will  end  the  built-in 
inequities  and  two-tier  service 
created  by  the  Government, 
whilst  at  the  garra  Hmg  giving 
all  GPs  the  freedom  to  provide 
the  care  they  believe  is  best 
for  their  patients.  All  GPs 
should  be  allocated  funds  on  a 
similar  basis,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  circumstances  and 
medical  needs  of  each  individ- 
ual practice’s  population,  and 
all  GPs  should  be  involved  In 
the  planning  of  local  health 
services.  No  hospital  should 
be  allowed  to  favour  one  CP’s 
patients  over  those  of  another, 
except  for  clinical  reasons. 

It  is  not  enough  to  hide 
inadequate  policy  behind 
whipped-up  hysteria  about 
Tory  fallings.  Labour  Is  nei- 
ther radical,  distinctive,  nor 
does  it  deal  with  the  NHS’s 
very  real  problems.  On  health, 
the  policy  area  which  means 
most  to  most  voters,  any  Lib- 
eral Democrat  Influence  an 
any  passible  Labour  govern- 
ment is  more  likely  to  he  a 
series  of  large  kicks  up  the 
backside  rather  than  any  sort 
of  clinical  restraint 

Simon  Hughes  MP  Is  Liberal 
Democrat  health  spokesman 
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Lord  IMayhew 


Principles  beyond  party  lines 


THE  political  career 
of  Lord  (Christo- 
pher) Mayhew,  who 
has  died  aged  81, 
spanned  over  50 
years  and  two  parties.  One  of 
the  last  survivors  of  Clement 
Attlee's  1945  Labour  govern- 
ment. his  ministerial  career 
ended  in  1966  when  he 
resigned  as  navy  minister 
from  the  Wilson  government 
over  Denis  Healey's  decision 
to  abandon  the  British  mili- 
tary presence  east  of  Suez. 

In  1974,  be  defected  (Tom 
the  Labour  Party  to  the  Liber- 
als, a step  which  the  Gang  or 
Four,  for  broadly  similar 
reasons,  followed  seven  years 
later.  Appointed  as  a Liberal 
life  peer  In  1981,  Mayhew  was 
the  party's  defence  spokes- 
man in  the  Lords  for  the  last 
15  years  of  his  career. 

He  had  the  lifelong  talent  of 
a skilled  intelligence  man, 
mixed  with  the  boyish  enthu- 
siasm of  a highly  moral  scout 
leader  — traits  which  made 
him  indignant  with  people 
who  did  share  his  views  at 
the  same  time  be  adopted 
them.  Always  a slim,  tall, 
erect  figure,  as  a junior  For- 
eign Office  minister  Mayhew 
was  an  unlikely  seeming  lieu- 
tenant to  the  pear-shaped, 
working  class  Foreign  Secre- 
tary Ernest  Bevin. 

The  son  of  an  accountant. 
Sir  Basil  Mayhew.  a High 
Sheriff  of  Norfolk,  he  was 
educated  at  Haileybury  — 
Attlee's  old  school  — where 
he  was  head  boy  and  captain 
of  rugby.  He  won  a scholar- 
ship to  Christ  Church,  Oxford 
and,  in  1937,  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Union.  He  had 
joined  the  Labour  Party  in 
1934  but  unlike  many  others 
in  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
period,  he  was  never  at- 
tracted to  the  Communist 
Party-promoted  Popular 
Front  “I  have  always  op- 
posed the  Communist  Party," 
he  recalled,  “and  was  leading 
an  anti-communist  group  in 
the  student  socialist  move- 
ment as  long  ago  as  1936.” 
Labour's  right  considered 
him  a promising  youngster. 

He  had  a brilliant  war  re- 
cord. Beginning  as  a field 
gunner,  he  was  commissioned 
in  the  Intelligence  Corps,  took 
part  in  the  invasion  of  Sicily 
and  was  involved  in  pre-D 
Day  undercover  operations. 

Major  Mayhew  was  Just  the 
sort  of  dashing  and  intelligent 
Labour  candidate  to  win  Nor- 
folk South  in  1945  and  catch 
the  eye  of  the  party's  chief  tal- 
ent-spotter, Hugh  Dalton. 
Within  a year,  he  was  work- 
ing with  Ernest  Bevin  and  he 
served  as  the  political  front 
man  for  the  FO  hardliners.  He 


was  a true  Cold  War  warrior, 
whose  anti-Soviet  views  infu- 
riated Labour  left-wingers.  In 
1947,  he  conceived  the  For- 
eign Office's  semi-secret  pro- 
paganda organisation  — the 
Information  Research  Depart- 
ment — to  distribute  world- 
wide anti-communist  infor- 
mation to  selected  Journalists 
(it  was  shut  down  by  James 
Callaghan’s  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, David  Owen,  in  1977.) 

In  1948,  Mayhew  an- 
nounced that  Britain  would 
no  longer  pursue  Nazi  war 
criminals.  Forty -eight  had 
just  been  repatriated  to  Presi- 
dent Tito's  Yugoslavia,  but 

another  400  suspect  Yugo- 
slavs remained,  plus  other 
suspects  amongst  the  130,000 
foreigners  who  had  entered 
Britain  after  the  second  world 
war. 

Despite  his  anti-Soviet 
views,  Mayhew  could  be 
sharp  with  the  Americans.  In 
1949,  to  the  fury  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps,  he  an- 
nounced that  Britain  no 
longer  needed  US  economic 
aid.  In  1951,  as  the  Korean 


He  had  the  talent 
of  an  intelligence 
man  with  the 
boyish  enthusiasm 
of  a scout  leader 


War  raged,  he  warned  US  au- 
diences that  fighting  on  the 
periphery  of  China  would  be 
the  wrong  war.  In  the  wrong 
place,  against  the  wrong 
enemy  — an  idea  picked  up 
by  US  General  Omar  Bradley 
and  usually  credited  to  him. 

The  main  other  source  of 
his  popularity  with  FO  hard- 
liners — and  his  unpopularity 
in  the  Labour  Party  — was 
his  sympathy  for  the  Arab 
cause  and  resistance  to  Zion- 
ist claims  on  Palestine,  a 
stance  he  maintained 
throughout  his  political  life. 
In  August  1994,  be  wrote  to 
the  Times  justifying  the  1946- 
48  restrictions  on  the  immi- 
gration  of  concentration 
camp  survivors  into  British- 
ruled  Palestine  because  "the 
Zionists  were  demanding  far 
more  from  the  indigenous 
Arab  population  than  they 
could  be  expected  to  accept 
peacefully.” 

Having  lost  his  marginal 
South  Norfolk  seat  at  the  1950 
general  election,  Mayhew  In- 
herited Bevin’s  safe  constitu- 
ency in  Woolwich,  south  Lon- 
don, in  1951  on  Bevin's  death. 


Desmond  Flower 


Building 
a library 


Desmond  Flower, 
who  has  died  aged  89, 
was  one  of  the  great 
publishers  of  the 
middle  years  of  this  century, 
and  the  foremost  scholar  on 
the  works  of  the  decadent  Vic- 
torian poet  Ernest  Dowson. 

He  went  to  Lancing  and 
King's  College.  Cambridge, 
where  he  could  be  seen  at  the 
second-hand  bookstalls  early 
on  Saturday  mornings  in  bis 
dressing  gown  and  pyjamas, 
so  eager  was  he  to  get  at  the 
new  stock.  He  later  studied 
German  in  Weimar  and 
Cologne. 

His  father,  Newman 
Flower,  had  built  up  Cassell’s 
from  a list  of  two  books  Into  a 
great  publishing  house  and 
offered  to  set  up  his  son  as  an 
antiquarian  bookseller  or  a 
publisher.  Desmond  chose 
publishing  and  joined  the 
Tamily  firm  in  1930.  though  he 
retained  his  passion  for  books 
and  founded  the  Book  Collec- 
tor's Quarterly  with  A J A Sy- 
mons the  same  year. 

There  was,  at  the  time,  no 
such  post  as  a publisher's  de- 
signer and  Desnond  was  ex- 
pected to  sign  off  page  proofs, 
which  had  been  set  to  the  print- 
er's convenience.  He  found  the 
proofs  so  poor  that  he  rrftised 
to  pass  them  and  started  rede- 
signing first  title  pages,  then 
whole  books.  At  one  tune,  he 
and  Wren  Howard,  at  Faber 
and  Faber,  were  the  only 
people  in  publishing  taking  a 
systematic  approach  to  the 
overall  appearance  of  books. 

These  early  years  allowed 
Desmond  to  indulge  his  love 
of  food,  wine  and  company:  he 
once  attended  six  parties  in 
one  night  His  friends  in- 
cluded lan  Fleming,  Eric  Gill. 
Felix  Topolski,  Wyndham 


Lewis,  Robert  Graves,  Alec 
Waugh.  Vyvyan  Holland.  T E 
Lawrence,  Thomas  Hardy  and 
Arnold  Bennett  whose  last 
social  event  was  Desmond’s 
wedding. 

His  most  eminent  author 
was  Winston  GhurchOL  Des- 
mond had  encouraged  Chur- 
chill in  his  "wilderness 
years”  when  he  was  writing  A 
History  of  the  BngUsh-Speak- 
ing  Peoples.  After  1945,  he  was 
thus  in  an  ideal  position  to 
obtain,  for  a £25,000  advance, 
the  rights  to  Churchill's  Im- 
mensely successful  history  of 
the  second  world  war. 

Desmond  had  an  unfailing 
sense  of  humanity  laced  with 
wiL  Thus,  be  said  he  voted 
Labour,  "not  from  any  con- 
viction, but  because  the  Royal 
Borough  of  Kensington  was 
so  Conservative  that  we  felt 
we  should  try  to  help  the 
underdog  save  his  deposit.” 
One  dear  principle  was  oppo- 
sition to  appeasement,  about 
which  he  quarrelled  with  his 
father,  who  would  not  permit 
Cassell's  to  publish  books 
which  warned  of  the  dangers 
of  Nazi  Germany. 

IN  1940,  Desmond  volun- 
teered for  the  army,  though 
he  was  in  an  exempt  occu- 
pation. With  customary 
modesty,  he  never  revealed 
the  actions  which  won  Mm 
the  Military  Cross,  or  his  men- 
tion In  dispatches,  but  rather 
wrote  about  the  human  side  of 
leading  men  in  battle.  He  rose 
to  the  rank  of  major  and 
named  all  the  HQ  vehicles  In 
his  battery  after  the  works  of 
Voltaire.  His  own  tank  was  Za- 
dlg,  his  favourite  of  Voltaire’s 
tales,  and  in  this  vehicle  he 
sped  through  the  burning  for- 
ests of  Germany,  singing  the 


Birthdays 


Joan  Baez,  singer,  56;  Hugh 
Bayley.  Labour  MP,  45;  Har- 
vey Betram -Brown,  fashion 
designer,  31;  Sir  Rudolf 
Bing,  founder,  the  Edinburgh 
Festival,  95;  Ken  Brown, 
goffer.  40;  Christine  Craw- 


ley, Labour  MEP.  47;  Doro- 
thy Davies,  secretary-gen- 
eral, International  Federation 
of  University  Women,  55; 
Crystal  Gayle,  singer,  45; 
Terry  Hands,  theatre  direc- 
tor. 56;  David  Holbrook, 
author,  74;  Ray  Horrocks, 
chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive, Chloride  Group,  67:  Ray 


With  Labour  out  of  govern- 
ment, he  became  a BBC  tele- 
vision interviewer  of  lumi- 
naries like  Egypt’s  President 
Nasser.  Less  well-known  was 
his  effort,  initially  as 
Labour’s  frantbench  spokes- 
man on  broadcasting,  to  take 
the  commerce  out  of  commer- 
cial television;  in  1958,  he  in- 
troduced a bill  to  curb  the 
number  of  advertisements, 
and  when  his  1962  proposal  to 
concentrate  advertising  reve- 
nue in  the  Independent  Tele- 
vision Authority,  with  the 
regional  companies  compet- 
ing to  produce  programmes, 
was  defeated  In  Labour's 
shadow  cabinet,  he  resigned 
his  broadcasting  brief. 

In  1955,  Mayhew  became 
chairman  of  the  Soviet  rela- 
tions committee  of  the  British 
Council,  where  his  job  was  to 
ensure  exchanges  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  basis  of 
hard-headed  equality,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  vari- 
ous communist-front  organi- 
sations. Alter  the  1666  Soviet 
invasion  of  Hungary,  he  In- 
sisted that  Sadler’s  Wells  can- 
cel a tour  to  Moscow. 

Although  undertaken  for 
the  same  reasons  as  the  1981 
Social  Democrat  Gang  of 
Four,  Mayhew1  s departure 
from  the  Labour  Party  made 
much  less  noise.  He  threw 
himself  into  his  new  party 
with  typical  enthusiasm,  un- 
successfully fighting  Bath  in 
October  1974  «nd  May  1979.  In 
June  1979,  he  fought  the  Lon- 
don South-West  seat  for  the 
European  Parliament  He  pro- 
duced a Liberal  pamphlet 
showing  how  the  party  could 
form  a Liberal-led  coalition. 

In  1981.  he  entered  the 
Lords,  where  he  served  as 
Liberal  defence  spokesman 
until  his  death.  Although 
largely  ignored,  except  by 
specialists,  his  speeches  al- 
ways showed  bis  sharp,  ana- 
lytical faculties.  Until  the 
end,  he  mixed  his  Intelligence 
with  his  prejudices.  Thus, 
when  demands  were  at  a 
height  for  the  trial  of  the  Aus- 
trian President  Kurt  Wald- 
heim, as  a war  criminal,  May- 
hew counter-demanded: 
“Why  not  Israel's  Prime  Min- 
ister? Mr  Shamir’s  involve- 
ment in  war  crimes,  terror- 
ism and  the  massacre  of 
civilians  is  more  personal, 
more  direct  and  more  recent 
than  Mr  Waldheim’s.” 


Andrew  Roth 

Dick  Tavern*  write*:  Chris 
Mayhew*s  contribution  to 
politics  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered for  his  clarity  and  cour- 
age. I first  met  him  in  the 
early  1960s,  in  the  Campaign 


Fire  Music  from  Wagner’s 
WalkOre. 

He  witnessed  with  horror 
the  bombing  of  Caen,  a town 
hill  of  civilians,  at  a time 
when  it  was  no  longer  of  any 
strategic  importance.  After 
the  war,  he  contacted  the  li- 
brarian of  the  university, 
which  had  been  destroyed, 
and  set  about  replenishing  its 
stock  of  books.  He  also 
worked  to  restore  treasures  to 
Versailles,  which  had  been 
scattered  around  the  world, 
and  was  rewarded  by  being 
made,  first,  a Chevalier,  then 
an  OfUcier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  later  being 
granted  an  honorary  doctor- 
ate from  Caen  UniversHy. 

He  was  also  given  stone 
from  the  chateau  of  Versa  Dies 
for  the  foundation  for  the  new 
Cassell’s  building  in  Red  Lion 
Square,  the  old  one  having 
been  destroyed  by  bombing. 
After  the  war.  he  went  to  Ger- 
many to  help  the  crippled 
nation  start  a publishing  in- 
dustry free  of  the  taint  of 
National  Socialism.  He  was 
rtiwirmaw  of  Cassell'S  from 
1958  to  197L 

It  was  in  his  capacity  as  the 
leading  authority  on  Dowson 
that  I met  him,  when  I was 
working  on  a a biography  of 
the  poet.  Desmond  edited 
what  is  stDl  the  definitive  edi- 
tion of  Dowson's  verse,  pub- 
lished in  1934;  and,  in  1947,  ha 
started  work  with  Henry 
Maas  on  Dawson's  collected 
letters.  The  book,  not  com- 
pleted for  20  years,  is  one  of 
the  major  sources  for  any 
study  of  the  1890s.  In  1984, 
Desmond  published  a slim 
volume  of  letters  which  had 
slipped  through  the  net 

He  also  translated  Voltaire, 
Maupassant  and  other  writ- 
os  from  the  French.  He  loved 
cricket,  golf  and  Jazz,  each  of 
which  rate  an  appendix  in  his 
memoirs.  Fellows  in  Foolscap 
(1991).  He  found  happiness  In 
his  final  years  with  Sophie 
Rombeyfeo,  whom  he  married 
In  1987  and  who  survives  him. 


Jad  Adams 


Desmond  Rower,  publisher, 
bom  August  25. 1907;  died  Janu- 
ary 7, 1997 


Houghton,  footballer,  35; 
Prof  Sir  Alec  Jeffreys,  gen- 
eticist; 47)  Simon  Jervis,  di- 
rector, FHzwffllam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  54:  Herbert  Lam, 
actor,  80;  Michael  Nichol- 
son. broadcaster,  60;  Joely 
Richardson,  actress,  32; 
Freddie  Starr,  comedian,  53; 
Susannah  York,  actress,  55. 


Gang  of  One . . . Mayhew  in  1974  (left)  ^henhe  defect^to 


for  Democratic  Socialism, 
which  supported  Hugh  Gait- 
shell's  fight  to  keep  the 
Labour  Party  committed  to 
Nato.  Few  Labour  MPs  woe 
very  keen  to  stick  their  heads 
over  the  parapet;  but  Chris 
spoke  out  loud  and  dear  and 
was  perhaps  the  most  elo- 
quent opponent  of  unilateral- 
ism on  CDS  platforms. 

Later,  when  I became  a co t 
league  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,-I  found  that  Chris  wzu3L| 
one  of  the' few  who  coulcBf 
stand  back  from  the  intro- 
verted Impressions  of  the  par- 
ties and  judge  issues  from  a 
less  blinkered  perspective.  La 
1969,  he  published  Party 
Games,  an  effective  exposure 
of  the  absurdity  of  much  of 


SdndorVggh 


the  party  manoeuvering  and 
artificial  partisanship  which 
Westminster  convention 
prizes  so  highly-  It  was  also 
an  early  warning  against  the 
leftward  drift  of  the  Labour 
Party,  which  began  In  the  late 
1960s  and  proved  so  disas- 
trous to  the  party’s  fortunes 
in  the  late  1970s  and  1980s. 

I also  remember  Chris  say- 
ing to  me  one  day  in  the  early 
1970s  that,  if  his  party  tfls- 
dv^edhimfcBrhiss^ciatdPV1- 
ocratic,  anti-leftwing  views, 
he  would  fight  a byetecttoo  as 
an  Independent  He  argued 
that  ft  was  quite  possible,  con- 
trary to  Hie  conventional 
view,  to  "win  suchabyelectian 
by  exploiting  the  public’s  dis- 
illusionment with  Westmin- 


ster’s party  games.  He  never 
took  Die  plunge  himself  and 
crossed  the  floor  instead  to 
the  Liberals.  But  his  argu- 
ments convinced  me  at  the 
Httip  and  were  indirectly  vin- 
dicated when  I took  the 
course  he  had  contemplated 
and  succeeded  in  winning  the 
Lincoln  byelection  as  an  Inde- 
pendent in  1973. 

Chris  Mayhew  did  not  fit 
the  mould  c£  British  politics. 
Hu  views  were  unfashion- 
able; they  were  expressed 
dearly,  irrespective  of  the 
consequences  to  his  political 
career;  and  they  were  largely 
ignored.  If  Party  Games  had 
been  published  a decade  later, 
he  might  have  found  a much 
wider  audience  for  his  views. 


Sir  Moholiis  Hendonon  addsc 

Chris  Mayhew  was  widely 
regarded  at  Oxford  as  more 
likely  than  any  other  gradu- 
ate of  his  time  to  become 
Prime  Minister.  Although  it 
was  not  flattering  to  attribute 
leadership  quality  to  anyone 
in  those  days,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Chris  bad  It  It  was 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  nnH  the  emerging  men- 
ace of  Hitler.  It  was  difficult 
for  anyone  to  be  indifferent  to 
public  affairs.  Communism 
and  pacifism  were  correct 
anil  fashionable  among  the 

tii^uininitol  ynnng 

Mayhem  took  a resolute 
stand  against  both.  .He  chal- 
lenged fire  prevailing  fascina- 
tion with' Marxism  and  was 
condemned  as  being  pink  or 
fascist  or  both.  But  neither 
than,  nor  later,  did  he  shrink 
from  tutting  a stand  that  he 
thought  right  in  principle  for 
fear  of  personal  abuse.  There 
was  always  something  almost 
debonair  about  his  reaction  to 
criticism  or  to  being  in  a 
minority  within  his  own  side. 
Frank  Longford,  as  he  then 
was,  described  to  me  a riposte 
that  Mayhew  had  made,  in 
uncompromising  terms,  to 
some  popular  theme,  as 
“truly  a man’s  speech". 

He  was  a brilliant  speaker 
as  a young  man,  with  a gift 
for  the  humorous  put-down. 
In  a debate  at  the  Oxford 
Union  he  was  denouncing 
Chamberlain's  policy,  of  ap- 
peasement and  described  the 
Prime  Minister’s  readiness  to 
give  way  to  fixe  Fubrer  as  a 
strategy  of  “ reculer  pour 
mieux  reader”. 

Whatever  the  circum- 
stances, Mayhew  was  Invari- 
ably good-humoured,  and  in- 


deed he  might  even  have 
been  called  hearty.  Certainly, 
he  always  appeared  to  be  ex- 
tremely fit.  He  told  me  once. 
_ and  it  was  not  by  way  of 

boasting  (something  that 
would  have  been  alien  to 
him)  — (hat  one  day  at 
Oxford  he  had  had  a round  of 
golf  at  Frilford  in  the  morn- 
ing. then  played  rugger  for 
the  college  in  the  afternoon 
before  making  a speech  at  the 
Union  in  the  evening. 

When  Ernest  Bevin  was 
considering  whom  he  wanted 
to  have  as  his  parliamentary 
under-secretary  at  the  For- 
eign Office,  he  asked  me 
about  Mayhew.  I was  then  a 
very  Junior  assistant  private 
secretary  to  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary. I don’t  want  to  suggest 
that  anything  I said  was  in- 
strumental in  securing  May- 
hew the  appointment,  but  I 
did  stress  Mayhew’s  courage 
and  his  readiness  to  take  the 
side  of  the  under-dog.  These.  I 
think,  were  features  of  his 
personality  that  predomi- 
nated throughout  his  life. 

I suppose  it  has  to  be  ac- 
knowledged that,  as  things 
turned  out,  his  career  did  not 
fulfil  the  worldly  success  that 
h«d  originally  had  been  ex- 
pected of  him,  yet  there  was 
perennially  something  excep- 
tional about  him.  so  that  he 
always  meant  a great  deal  to 
those  who.  at  one  time  or 
another,  knew  or  worked 
with  him  — an  example  of 
fearlessness,  integrity  and 
public  service. 


Baron  Mayhew  oi  Wimbledon  in 
Greater  London  (Christopher 
Paget  Mayhew),  politician,  bom 
June  12,  1915;  died  January  7, 
1997 


A messenger  of  music 


THE  violinist  Sandor 
Vfegh,  who  has  died 
aged  84,  combined  the 
highest  standards  of 
performing  with  an  ability  to 
enthuse  generations  of  gifted 
students.  But  unlike  so  many 
performing  musicians  who 
teach,  he  didn’t  perform  and 
then  fit  to  lessons  as  an  after- 
thought or  a prop  to  vanity; 
passing  on  his  tradition  was 
for  him  as  much  a part  of  his 
musical  life  as  the  creating  of 
music. 

His  own  musical  and  peda- 
gogical inheritance  was  a fine 
one,  with  the  best  Hungarian 
pedigree.  He  was  bom  to  Eo- 
loszvar  (now  Cluj  Napoon  In 
Romania,  then  a Transylva- 
nian town  under  Hungarian 
rule)  and  went  to  the  Buda- 
pest Academy  to  study  the  vi- 
olin with  the  great  teacher 
Jen5  Hub  ay,  and  composition 
with  KodSly  and  Led  Weiner. 

From  his  earliest  perform- 
ing days,  V4gh  was  drawn  to 
chamber  music,  and  when  the 
Hungarian  String  Quartet 
was  founded -in  1935  he  be- 
came leader,  then  becoming 


second  fiddle  to  Zoltan  Szeke- 
ly,  another  Hubay  pupil 
(together  they  gave  the  pre- 
miere of  Bartdk’s  5th  Quar- 
tet). In  the  1940s,  he  founded 
— and  led  — his  own  V4gh 
Quartet,  with  S&ndar  Zffldy, 
Georges  Janzer  and  Paul 
Szabd.  They  all  left  Hungary 
In  1946,  and,  against  the  odds, 
remained  together  for  30 
years,  gaining  an  Interna- 
tional following.  In  particular 
for  their  Beethoven  and  Bar- 
tok  cycles. 

Soon  after  arriving  In  the 
West,  Vfegh  struck  up  a 
friendship  with  the  great 
cellist  Pablo  Casals  teaching, 
playing  and  recording  cham- 
ber music-  He  was  a regular 
participant  at  Casals’s  Prades 
Festival  In  France  and  the 
two  also  taught  at  summer 
courses  in  Zermatt  After 
that  VSgh  taught  in  Ger- 
many, was  a professor  at  tib® 
Mozarteum  in  Salzburg  for  al- 
most 20  years,  founded  a 
chamber  music  festival  to 
Cervo,  Italy,  and  conducted 
the  Salzburg  Mozarteum 
chamber  orchestra,  the  Ca- 
merata  Academics. 

.Many  students  had  first- 
hand experience  of  Sflndor 
Vggh  as  the  artistic  driving 


force  of  the  celebrated  Inter- 
national Musicians'  Seminars 
(IMS)  held  at  Prussia  Cove  to 
Cornwall,  the  first  true  post- 
graduate centre  of  excellence 
to  the  UK  Against  a coastal 
backdrop,  Vegb  would  give 
the  sea  as  an  example  of  well- 
coordinated  movement  and 
hjiH  only  to  ask  his  students 
to  turn  round  and  look  at  it  in 
art-inn  to  illustrate  his  pnint. 

Chamber  music,  or  a cham- 
ber spirit,  was  the  principal 
focus  of  classes,  and  V€gh 
gathered  the  finest  teaching 
names  of  his  day  to  comple- 
ment bis  own  classes. 

He  felt  deeply  that  there 
should  be  no  compartmental- 
ised schools  of  playing,  rather 
an  all-round  emphasis  on 
technique  and  Interpretation. 
His  views  were  delivered  In 
strongly  accented  and  idio- 
syncratic language,  and  he 
was  a terrific  raconteur,  his 
fund  of  stories  able  to  call  an 
Bartbk  and  KodSly  for  a start 
Drawing  on  his  roots  was  tre- 
mendously important  for 


Vegb.  and  he  felt  that  many 
young  musicians  came  to  the 
culture  of  music  too  late  in 
their  young  lives.  He  would 
say  how.  by  the  age  of  12,  be 
knew  the  entire  standard 
chamber  music  literature.  A 
recourse  to  radio,  television 
and  recordings,  he  thought, 
had  dulled  the  ability  of  mod- 
em students. 

In  performance,  Sfindor’s 
playing  was  characterised  by 
a vitality  of  delivery,  and  a 
total  clarity  so  marvellously 
suited  to  solo  Bach  which, 
with  Barfcfik.  was  his  special- 
ity. Smacking  down  bis  fin- 
gers, like  Casals,  came  into 
the  mbr  — his  playing  might 
n ot  have  been  modern-day 
perfect,  but  ft  fulfilled  his  be- 
lief in  being  a musician  first 
and  violinist  second.  No  per- 
formance was  ever  a dupli- 
cate, S&ndor  Vfegh  demanded 
to  be  heard. 

He  leaves  a widow,  daugh- 
ter and  a son. 


AnMhgfc 


Y6gh . . . chamber  music’s  champion  photograph:  angel*,  heskett 


SlwtB  tasMSa  adds:  The 

death  of  S&ndor  V6gh  seems 
to  herald  the  end  of  an  era. 
This  expression,  too  often 
bandied  about  on  the  death 
of  an  elderly  musician,  feels 
Justified  in  this  case  — at 
least  to  those  of  us  lucky 
enough  to  have  been  directly 
Inspired,  educated  and  (fre- 
quently) chastised  by  him. 
Working  with  him  was  by  no 
means  easy;  among  my  more 
striking  memories  is  the 
time  that  he  poured  a glass  of 
beer  over  my  head  (I  thfak 
he  had  overheard  me  imitat- 
ing him). 

V6gh  was,  in  many  senses, 
a giant  figure,  whose  influ- 
ence will  be  felt  in  the  musi- 
cal world  for  generations  to 
come.  His  musical  activities 
were  divided  into  three 
parts,  those  of  the  violinist, 
pedagogue  and  conductor, 
but  all  three  had  the  same 
goal  — to  communicate  the 
essence  of  the  music  in  an 
utterly  natural,  pure  and  liv- 
ing way.  He  felt  that  he  was 
the  recipient  of  a great  tradi- 
tion of  music-making,  awn 
his  mission  was  to  pass  on 
thtonoble  tradition  to  keep  it 

Thus,  whole  generations  of 
musicians  were  able  to  bene- 
fit from  his  profound  in- 
sights, not  only  into  the 
meaning  of  the  music  he 
taught  but  also  into  the 
phsyical  aspects  of  music- 
making.  In  his  holistic  ap- 


proach. music  and  technique 

were  inseparable. 

We  are  lucky  to  have  a 
generous  legacy  of  record- 
ings- As  a violinist,  he  made 
many  famous  recordings  of 
chamber  music,  both  with 
foe  Vegh  Quartet,  and  with 
Casals;  but  perhaps  even 
more  significant  are  the 
more  recent  recordings  he 
made  with  his  own  wonder- 
ful orchestra,  the  Camerata 
A*»dfimica  des  Mozarteums 
Salzburg.  In  works,  such  as 
Schubert's  Unfinished  sym- 
Haydn’s  Seaen  Last 
wards  on  the  Cross  and  foe 
great  Mozart  piano  concertos 
(with  Andras  Schtfr,  a dose 
collaborator),  his  musical  vi- 
sion comes  across  with  reve- 
latory clarity.  Without 
re90Urse  to  startling  new  the- 
ories, or  any  attention-grab- 
bing gimmicks,  Vegh  brought 


the  music  to  life  in  a unique 
way.  Not  a note  was  without 
character,  without  shape  or 
contour;  mystic  atmospheres 
alternated  with  lively  hu- 
mour (he  used  to  say  that 
without  humour  there  could 
be  no  tragedy).  Above  all,  one 
had  the  feeling  that  the  music 
flowed  through  him  — as  if  he 
were  allowing  the  composers 
to  speak  for  themselves. 


SAndor  V6gh.  violinist  teacher, 
conductor,  bom  May  17,  1912; 
died  January  7,  1997 


Death  Notices 

jWWUNQ,  M*i  Peter,  dad  on  January 
J**1 1WT.  aged  81  alter  a king  illness,  leair- 
Jjj  *Wo  Leah  and  Tom. 
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Paul  Murphy 

and  Pauline  Sprtngett 

Retailing  group 
Sears  is  about  to 
publish  a fresh 
profits  warning  de- 
spite the  high 
street  mini-boom,  prompting 
another  crisis  of  confidence 
in  the  embattled  company. 

Last  might,  as  rumours  of 
the  warning  swept  the  City, 
some  institutional  investors 
were  planning  a public  cam- 
paign to  remove  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive, Liam  Strong. 

The  company,  which  In- 
cludes Selfridges  and  the  Brit- 
ish Shoe  Corporation,  was  un- 
available for  comment  last 
night  but  is  understood  to  be 
preparing  to  tell  Investors 
that  profits  for  the  current  fi- 
nancial year  will  be  up  to  20 
per  cent  below  City  expecta- 
tions of  about  £100  million. 

This  is  despite  the  fact  that 
most  other  retailers  are  bene- 


fiting from  the  strongest  con- . 
sumer  boom  since  the  1980s. 

A trading  statement  was 
planned  for  early  bext  week,, 
though  dose  followers  sug- 
gested the  news  would  haveio  j 
he  brought  forward  after  do- 1 
tails  leaked  into  the  stock  j 
market.  Shares  in  Sears' 
closed  2V4p  lower  at  91  &p 
yesterday. 

This  latest  setback  comes  at 
the  end  of  a horrendous  year 
for  Sears  — capped  by  the  ig- 
nominy of  its  having  to 
back  most  of  the  shoe  shops  it 
had  sold  to  controversial  fi- 
nancier Stephen  Hlnchliffe 
after  the  collapse  of  his  retail- 
ing group  Facia.  This  led  to 
an  exceptional  charge  of  £32 
million  with  the  half-year  fig- 
ures in  September. 

Sears  is  understood  to  have 
suffered  particularly  poor 
trading  across  its  shoe  shops 
ahead  of  Christmas,  while  the 
Freemans  mail-order  concern 
— which  Sears  Is  pianwiTig  to 
sell  to  Littlewoods ' — is  also 


Sears:  Life  with  Liam 


Share  price,  pence 


said  to  have  performed  well 
below  expectations,  with  prtrf- 
its  in  this  division  likely  to  be 
closer  to  £20  million  than  the 
£25  million  analysts  have 
been  expecting.  The  compa- 
ny's prize  asset,  file  Selfridgea 
Oxford  Street  department 
store,  is  th  might  to  have  per- 


mmmm 


formed  broadly  in  line  with 
last  year. 

Wallis,  Warehouse-  and 
Misa  SeKridges  — the  group's 

womens*  Hnfhlng  — 

are  believed  to  have  enjoyed 
relatively  buoyant  trading.  . 

While  the  price  being  negoti- 
ated with  Littlewoods  for  Free- 


& W-  . 


IP- 


iruma  has  not  been  released,  a 
mooted  tag  of  £350  million  has 
disappointed  followers.  Some 
City  analysts,  such  as  Nick 
Bubb  at  investment  bank 
MeesFlerson,  have  argued  that 
Freemans  is  worth  up  to  £500 
■mTMton  and  the  whole  group 
would  be  worth  around  120p-a- 
share,  or  £L8  bfllian.  if  it  were 
broken  tip. 

Last  night,  fond  managers 
reacted  angrily  to  news  of  the 
impending  profits  warning. 
It  Is  a shambles.  The  sooner 
Mr  Strong  goes  and  they  get 

pwnwwta  fn  who  ngn  BteMlaa 

the  situation  the  better,"  one 
said. 

Another  insisted  Mr 
Strong's  departure  from  a job 
he  has  held  down  for  almost 
five  years  was  now  all  hut  in- 
evitable. “People  have  been 
giving  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  but  most  will  now 
want  to  know  why  this  has 
happened,  particularly  given 
th»  high  level  of  wwwwAr 
spending.  I would  expect  most 
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Auction  boom 
as  high  Rollers 
lead  the  way 

Posh  cars  and  pricer  pictures  are 
back  in  vogue  for  the  feelgood  few 


tan  King 


HARD  evidence  of  a 
feel-good  factor 
among  Britain’s 
high  rollers  came 
yesterday,  with  news  that 
world  sales  at  auctioneers 
Christie's  have  topped 
£1  billion  for  the  first  time 
since  1990,  while  Rolls- 
Royce  and  Bentley  sales 
have  also  hit  their  highest 
level  for  six  years. 

Christie's  announced  a 
9 per  cent  jump  In  auction 


It  said  Britain,  where 
sales  grew  by  10  per  cent. 


and  the  Asia-Pacific  region  i 
had  been  its  two  fastest  1 
growing  areas,  with  almost  I 
all  categories  of  art  proving  j 
, popular. 

Among  top  works  sold  in  1 
London  were  a number  of 
1 Old  Master  pictures  and 
1 drawings,  including  Rapha- 
I el's  Study  for  the  Head  and 
Hand  of  an  Apostle,  which  1 
sold  for  £5-3  million.  I 

Overall,  the  work  attract- , 
ing  the  biggest  price  tag 
was  Willem  de  Kooning’s  ; 
Woman , which  sold  for 
•15.6  million  (£9-2  million) 
— the  first  contempory 
pa -tn ting  to  sell  for  more 
than  $10  million  since  No- 


But  Is  it  a bargain?  . . . The  opening  of  Britain’s  most  famous  sale  saw  Goldie  Hawn  ride  an  elephant  through  Knights- 
bridge.  Few  at  Harrods  could  have  matched  the  £9-2  m for  Willem  de  Kooning’s  Woman  photograph-,  david  sfl-uroe 


vember  1989.  Peter  JSlytfae, 
Christie’s  finance  director, 
said  the  level  of  sales  in 
Britain  reflected  the  level 
of  confidence  and  the  num- 
ber of  good  works  coming 
on  to  the  market 
Rival  auctioneers  Phil- 
lips International  an- 
nounced a 16  per  cent  In- 
crease in  sales  to 
£118.5  million,  with  picture 


sales  in  London  showing 
one  of  the  biggest  improve- 
ments. 

Meanwhile,  Vickers, 
makers  of  Rolls-Royce  and 
Bentley  motor  cars,  said  it 
had  sold  638  models  in  Brit- 
ain during  1996,  an  in- 
crease on  1995  of  29  per 
cent.  Janette  Green,  public 
relations  manager  for 
Vickers,  said  that,  apart 


from  growing  confidence  in 
Britain,  the  Increase 
reflected  the  success  of  sev- 
eral new  models,  adding 
that  British  sales  had  been 
steadily  growing  for  the 
past  few  years. 

Overall,  Mrs  Green  said, 
Rolls-Royce  and  Bentley 
sales  grew  worldwide  by 
12  per  cent  to  1,744.  with 
Britain  showing  by  far  the 


strongest  increase.  On  av- 
erage, she  said,  Rolls-Royce 
and  Bentley  drivers  own 
six  other  cars,  including,  in 
70  per  cent  of  cases,  a top- 
of-tbe-range  BMW  or  Mer- 
cedes. She  said  27  per  cent 
own  either  a Ferrari  or  a 
Porsche,  with  a third  own- 
ing a yacht  or  second  home, 
while  a quarter  employed  a 
chauffeur. 


PCs  power  big  profit  surge  at  Dixons 


OUTLOOK/Home  computers  generate  electric  sales  growth,  writes  Roger  Cowe 


' . 


IKONS  still  knows 
_ _bow  to  capitalise  an 
■ consumers’  abiding 
■IF  interest  in  all  things 
electronic  and  electrical  Its 
profits  surged  53  per  cent  for 
the  half  year  to . November. 

and  its  share  of  the  biggest 
markets  grew  substantially. 

Chief  executive  John  Clare 
said  yesterday  that  the  with- 
drawal from  retailing  of  many 
privatised  electricity  compa- 
nies had  helped  boost  sate  <rf 
domestic  appliances  at  its 
rys  stores.  The  fost-^owfog 
PC  World  chain  was  benefit- 
ting  from  renewed  interest  in 
home  computing.  But  he  In- 
sisted that  the  market  was 
still  highly  competitive. 

"The  Rees  (regional  elec- 
tricity companies)  have  been 
sorting  themselves  out  at 
last  "Mr  daresaid.  “Butims- 

tomers  are.  more  sopktta* 
cated  and  discerning  thanio 
years  ago.  It’s  very  competi- 
tive, It’s  not  easy  to  win  extra 
sales."  . 

Everything  is  re^Ye,.>,cf 

course.  Compared  to-tne 

recession  years,  when  peop*« 
were  almost  scared  of  going 


near  the  stores,  it  is  as  easy  to 
sell  TVs,  videos  and  washing 
marfriinfts  as  switching  chan- 
nels with  a remote  control. 

Between  May  and  Novem- 
ber last  year  the  total  market 
for  both  "white”  (kitchen  ap- 
pliances) and  ‘‘brown  (TV 
and  audio)  goods  grew  by 
8 per  cent-  In  the  previous  12 
months,  when  consumers 
were  beginning  to  dip  their 
toes  in  the  durable  goods 

water  again-  the  growth  was 
respectively  1 and  3 per  cent 
The  fastest  growth,  how- 
ever, is  in  sales  of  personal 
computers,  hi  1995/6,  sales 
through  retail  shops  grew  by 
more  than  half,  admittedly 
from  a fairly  small  base-  But 
in  the  last  half  year  Dixons 

enjoyed  growth  of  almoet  two- 

thirds  In  this  market  sector. 
This  does  not  include  the 
Christmas  rush  for  games 
frtnmiflfi  such  as  the  Sony 
Playstation,  which  count,  as 
“brown,  goods”.  • ■ 

Mr  Clare  believes  this  kind 
{£  growth  will  continue  for  a 

year  or  two.  although  it  can  be 

expected  to  Jewel  off  as  the 
market  grows.  “Personal  com- 


puters are  having  a rocky 
time  fo  the  US. at  the  moment. 
But  we  are  two  or  three  years 
behind  the  US.  Penetration 
among  UK  households  is  stih 
some  way  behind.  There  is 
still  a lot  of  growth  to  came.’’ 

The  Industry  sold  mare  than 
3 m£Qion  ltnHa  last  year,  and 
specialists  Ronxtec  predict 
there  win  be  4ta£Qian 
sales  before  the  end  of  the 
century. 

This  is  a highly  volatile 
'market;  however,  with  built- 
in  obsolescence  as  the  latest 
chips  become  old  hat  And  It  Is 
st&l  a young  market 

Retailers  such  as  Dixons 
have  increased  their  share 
substantially  over  the  past  few 
years,  but  direct  selling  by 
companies'. such  as  Dell  and. 
Vigtai  oilers  strong  opposi- 
tion. Romtec  predicts  that 
retaflers  wiH  push  their  18  per 
cent  market  share  up  to  al- 
most a quarter  In  the  next  cou- 
ple of  yrais—mjd  Mr  Clare  is 
banking,  on  that,  opening  a 
new  PC  wodd  store  each 

rpQwt'h- 

Back  in  the  old-fashioned 
world  of  washing  rnarhinfts 


and  videos,  the  market  wHL 
remain  subject  to  the  whims 
of  the  Chancellor  and  their  ef- 
fect on  the  housing  market 

Again,  Mr  Clare  is  confi- 
dent; despite  the  threat  from 
an  iron  Labour  Chancellor. 
“Assuming  interest  rates  are 
not  running  riot  and  inflation 

is  taking'  ruff  again,  J am  not 

too  worried.” 

The  Chancellor  haa  already 
upset  the  industry  with  die 
Budget  VAT  clampdown 
which  will  mean  dearer  war- 
ranties. Dixons  admitted  yes- 
terday that  this  was  likely  to 
hit  profits  — the  main  reason 
for  the  share  price  slipping. 

The  monopolies  commis- 
sion investigation  - into  alleged 
price-fixing  and  restrictive 
supply  arrangements  may 
also  prove  troublesome.  But 
yesterday  bfr  Clare  was  more 
interested  in  the  appeal  of  dig- 
ital television.  Digital  satellite 
broadcasts  begin  in  the 
autumn,  requiring  black 
boxes  to  convert  the  200  chan- 
nels on  to  old-fashioned  TV 
screens.  Digital  TVs  will  ap- 
pear to  MSB,  at  maybe  £2^)01  e 
throw  at  first. 


Dixons 
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Blajr’s  blind  spot 
on  tax  policy 


fund  managers  to  feel  this 
way." 

But  others  were  more 
understanding  of  the  chal- 
lenges the  chitf  executive  has 
faced  in  trying  to  revamp  the 
sprawling  Sears  empire  and 
stem  losses  at  the  British 
Shoe  Corporation,  which 
remains  the  country's  largest 
shoe  retailer. 

“I  expect  to  see  the  usual 
City-style  «JTk  for  heads  to 
roll  and  I can  see  why.  But  the 
task  of  coping  with  Sears  is 
probably  beyond  the  wit  of 
man,”  one  The  fund 

manager  pointed  out  that  this 
had  become  patently  obvious 
last  year,  with  the  sale  of 
Sear's  main  footwear  busi- 
ness to  Facia  for  £40  million 
— less  than  the  book  value  of 
business.  “This  simply 
revealed  that  what  had  been 
thought  of  as  a core  asset,  ac- 
tually bad  a negative  value.  1 
question  whether  anyone  can 
actually  be  found  to  do  a bet- 
ter job  than  Strong.” 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


AFTER  the  drubbing 
Labour  took  in  1992, 
when  the  late  John 
Smith  issued  in  red  book  cov- 
ers Labour’s  Budget  State- 
ment 1992-93.  it  is  not  in  the 
least  bit  surprising  that  Tony 
Riair  is  choosing  to  be  so  coy 
about  new  Labour’s  fiscal 
plans.  A careful  trawl 
through  the  party's  -public 
statements  and  documents 
reveals  only  three  specific  tax 
proposals:  the  utilities  tax,  a 
promise  to  lower  the  VAT  on 
foel  to  5 per  cent  (the  mini- 
mum allowed  by  the  Euro- 
pean Union)  and  the  aim  of 
creating  a lowest  income  tax 
bandoflOp. 

So  concerned  has  Labour 
been  about  being  branded  by 
the  Tories  as  the  party  of  high 
taxes,  the  advisers  around  Mr 
Blair  even  went  to  the  trou- 
ble. shortly  before  Christmas, 
of  denying  something  no  one 
had  even  suggested  as  policy 
— a new  upper  band  of  50p  in 
the  pound  for  taxpayers  earn- 
ing £100,000  or  more  a year. 

This  seemed  a particularly 
unnecessary  denial  given  that 
those  who  would  be  tor- 
mented by  such  a new  band 
would  include  many  of  the 
greedy  executives  — notably 
the  utility  bosses  — Labour 
shadow  cahinpt  members  are 
so  exercised  about 
What  Shadow  Chancellor 
Gordon  Brown  appears  to 
understand,  but  Mr  Blair  does 
not  is  that  there  is  as  much  of 
a credibility  problem  for  a 
Labour  leadership  which  fads 
to  produce  tax-and-$pend  pro- 
posals as  there  is  with  one, 
like  Mr  Smith’s  effort  in  1992, 
which  seeks  to  spell  out  all  fis- 
cal policies  in  detail 
The  problem  with  saying ! 
nothing  Is  that  it  leaves  the 
leadership  open  to  the  charge  ■ 
of  having  a secret  tax  agenda 
which  It  is  refusing  to  tell  the 
public.  There  are  ideas  swill- 
ing around  the  Labour  leader- 1 
ship,  such  as  paring  hack , 
some  of  the  tax  reliefs,  like 
those  on  pensions,  and  per-  j 
haps  dosing  some  capital- 
gains  loopholes  — inrlnrilng 
rollover  tax  — which  have 
genuine  appeal  and  would  put 
some  distance  between  it  and 
its  Tory  tormenters. 

Moreover,  Labour  appears 
to  have  eschewed  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  moment  of 
reminding  the  public  of  the 
Tories’  appalling  record  on 
taxation,  which  has  seen  the 
appearance  of  large  numbers 
of  new  Third  World-style 
taxes,  such  as  airport  charges 
and  insurance  premium  tax, 
rather  than  dealing  until  reve- 
nue shortages  head  on:  toe 
Conservatives  have  been  the 
party  erf  secret  taxation. 

There  is  minimal  risk  of 
Labour  alienating  the  City  by 
being  more  upfront.  Mr 
Clarke’s  last  Budget  was  of 
universal  disappointment 
precisely  because  there  were 
so  many  great  holes  in  toe 
arithmetic.  Including  the 
“spend  to  save”  package  and 


the  private  finance  initiative. 
Mr  Blair  should  avoid  similar 
errors. 


Strong  medicine 

SEARS  shareholders 
would  be  right  to  feel 
more  than  a little  glum 
as  they  survey  the  post- 
Christmas  retail  sector.  At 
the  one  end  of  the  spectrum  is 
Dixons'  unveiling  a 53  per 
cent  profits  increase  and  Har- 
rods’ revealing  a sterling 
Christmas  season.  At  the 
other  Is  Sears,  owner  of  Sel- 
fridges, Wallis  and  endless 
shoe  franchises,  about  to 
issue  yet  another  profits 
warning.  To  make  matters 
even  worse  it  failed  to  keep 
market-sensitive  Information 
to  itself;  and  allowed  it  — as 
on  at  least  one  previous  occa- 
sion—to  leak. 

The  substantive  question 
now  for  chairman  Sir  Bob 
Raid  and  the  trading  institu- 
tions is  whether  they  have 
had  enough  of  the  Liam 
Strong  flim-flam,  after  five 
years  of  excuses. 

Until  now,  he  has  been 
given  the  benefit  of  toe  doubt 
on  the  grounds  that  turning  a 
ship  of  Sears’  size  around  is  a 
monumental  problem.  Of 
course  it  has  been,  and  along 
the  way  there  has  been  the 
distraction  of  Facia  (a  gamble 
which  went  wrong)  and  a 
fairly  tame  consumer  back- 
ground until  the  last  year. 

The  excuses  are  now  wear- 
ing extremely  thin.  Under  Mr 
Strong's  leadership  Sears  has 
over-promised  too  often,  de- 
stroying shareholder  confi- 
dence and  value.  He  should  be 
dumped,  without  the  cushion 
of  a generous  pay-off. 


Water  waffle 

IF  THE  water  companies 
really  wanted  to  improve 
their  image  and  raise  the 
level  of  debate  about  their  in- 
dustry, they  could  have  done 
better  than  yesterday’s  vision 
statement 

They  could,  for  example, 
have  committed  themselves 
to  put  an  end  to  the  fat-cat 
regime  for  directors  and  the 
over-generous  dividends  to 
shareholders.  But  on  these 
matters  they  were  silent 
Instead  they  produced  a 
host  of  general  commitments 
and  pledges  in  a 12-page  docu- 
ment which  is  full  of  pithy 
phrases  but  which  lacks 
substance. 

Their  commitment  to  “pro- 
vide our  customers  with  the 
water  they  want  when  they 
want  it”,  echoing  Martini’s 
“any  time,  any  place,  any- 
where” slogan,  is  hardly  new. 

It  is"  whit  most  of  us  be- 
lieved the  water  companies 
were  in  business  to  do. 

Pledges  to  reduce  leakage 
are  no  more  than  a restate- 
ment of  last  year’s  promises 
to  the  Government,  while 
others,  such  as  making  stand- 
pipes and  hosepipe  bans  a 
thing  of  the  oast,  are  not 
backed  up  by  any  figures  or 
timetable. 

The  document  should  be 
seen  for  what  it  is  — a despar- 
ate  last-minute  attempt  by  the 
companies  to  win  some  public 
sympathy  ahead  of  Labour’s 
threatened  windfall  tax  and 
the  Tories’  crackdown  on  cap- 
ital allowances.  It  won’t 
succeed. 


Is  your  broker 
Just  a forgery? 


Mark  Tran  in  Hew  Yortc 

Evidence  that  Manhat- 
tan might  be  the  last 
bastion  of  pure  capital- 
ism on  earth  surfaced  yester- 
day with  the  news  that  a 
stockbrokJng  certificate  hhiM 
be  had  for  an  open-market 
bargain  price  of  $2,000^5,000. 

Giving  an  entirely  new 
meaning  to  the  phrase  “Wall 
Street  Shuffle",  experienced 


“ s tKtLVC  IKCU  tuning  ices 

in  return  for  sitting  wamii  for 
candidates. 

To  devotees  of  “random 
walk  theory"  — the  notion 
that  darts  thrown  at  a share 
list  wfll  pick  as  many  winners 
as  market  professionals  do  — 
reports  of  mifliifliifipH  people 
practising  as  stockbrokers 
will  come  as  confirmation. 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


But  Manhattan  district  attor- 
ney Robert  Morgenthau  was 
taking  another  attitude.  Fifty 
three  people  have  been  ar- 
rested In  what  is  the  first  case 
of  widespread  cheating  on 
market  exams  to  come  to 

light. 

Among  those  arrested  were 
two  brokers,  Igor  Shekhtman 
and  Robert  frfai,  who  alleg- 
edly made  a second  career  of 
taking  exams  for  others.  Mr 
Shekhtman  is  accused  of  sit- 
ting through  at  least  28  tests 
for  17  people,  while  Mr  Idzi 
was  said  to  be  only  slightly 
less  productive,  allegedly  tak- 
ing at  least  22  tests  for  17 
people.  The  “ringers”  sitting 
others’  exams  were  also 
promised  future  legitimate 
business  and  commission 
payments  In  addition  to  hav- 
ing their  expenses  paid. 
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Water  firms  say  they  will  poor  more  resources  Into  ensuring  supply  quality,  a job  Southern  Water  performs  in  laboratories  at  Falmer,  near  Brighton  photograph:  stewaht  gouostbn 


Promises,  promises 
from  the  water  firms 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  EcOtor 


I RIT  AIN'S  leading 
I water  companies,  the 
* constant  butt  of  public 
anger,  yesterday  sought  to 
light  back  by  promising  an 
end  to  hosepipe  bans  gener- 
ally and  the  use  of  standpipes 
and  rota  cuts  during 
droughts.  But  their  pledges 
met  deep-rooted  scepticism. 

Managing  directors  of  the 
top  nine  privatised  water 
companies  included  the  prom- 
ises in  a 12-page  document 
outlining  their  vision  of  the 
industry’s  future  and  commit- 
ting the  companies  to  ways  of 
achieving  it 

But  the  report  was  criti- 
cised by  politicians  and  con- 
sumer bodies  for  being  too 
bland  and  for  Calling  to  set  a 
timetable  for  the  goals  set 


Brian  Duckworth,  manag- 
ing director  of  Severn  Trent 
Water,  insisted  that  the  com- 
panies would  be  able  to  fulfil 
their  pledges  during  the  cur- 
rent price  regime  and  fond 
them  from  efficiencies,  or,  if 
necessary,  from  profits. 

John  Green,  chairman  of 
the  Water  Services  Associa- 
tion, the  trade  body  which 
represents  the  complies,  ad- 
mitted that  the  industry  had 
made  mistakes,  including  not 
giving  sufficient  priority  to 
reducing  leakage,  and  that  its 
image  had  suffered. 

He  said  the  report  was  the 
start  Of  a fightback  by  the  in- 
dustry, though  he  denied  that 
it  was  aimed  at  persuading 
the  Labour  Party  to  drop  its 
proposed  "windfall  tax"  on 
tbe  companies. 

Frank  Dobson,  the  shadow 
environment  secretary,  said 
the  water  bosses  had  finally 


admitted  that  they  had  been 
falling  down  on  the  job  and 
had  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
customers  and  the  local' 
environment  . 

He  welcomed  the  directors’ 
opposition  to  the  Tories’  “hid- 
den agenda”  for  compulsory 
water  metering,  but  pointed 
out  that  no  target  or  timetable 
had  been  set  for  reducing 
leakage. 

Labour,  he  said,  planned  to 
set  tough  mandatory  leakage 
targets  for  the  companies 
which  would  have  to  be  met 
at  no  extra  coat  to  the  tax 
payer. 

The  companies,  which  an 
average  lose  29  per  cent  of 
their  water  through  leakage, 
said  they  would  reduce  it  “to 
the  lowest  levels  which  are 
economically  sensible  and 
technically  feasible”. 

Members  of  Ofwafs  cus- 
tomer service  committees 


welcomed  the  commitment  to 
making  fiie  companies  con- 
sumer-driven rather  than  en- 
gineering-driven businesses, 
but  said  they  would  be  moni- 
toring what  the  companies  ac- 
tually did,  rather  than  what 
they  said  they  were  going  to 
do. 

The  Environment  Agency, 
Rmnmgnting  on  the  compa- 
nies’ commitment  to  improrte' 
the  environment,  said  It 
would  like  to  see  more  details 
of  how  the  industry  planned 
to  turn  its  vision  into  reality 
and  the  timescales  involved. 

It  said  the  industry’s  record 
on  pollution  post-privatisa- 
tion had  hot  been  good.  The 
Agency,  and  its  predecessor, 
the  National  Rivers  Author- 
ity, had  prosecuted  water 
companies  for  polluting  riv- 
ers in  England  and  Wales  at  a 
rate  of  two  or  three  cases  a 
month.  . 


The  pledges 
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Hull’s  municipal  phone 
company  to  cut  jobs 


Martyn  Halsall 
Northern  Industrial 
Correspondent 


IULL  IS  expected  to  lose 
I about  800  jobs,  includ- 
I Ing  up  to  300  in  the  first 
big  round  of  redundancies  at 
its  unique  92-year-old  munici- 
pally-owned telephone 
company. 

Kingston  Communications, 
Britain's  last  council-owned 
telephone  business,  is  seeking 
up  to  300  redundancies  from 
its  1,530  staff  as  part  of  a “fun- 
damental restructuring”.  Fig- 
ures are  expected  to  be  final- 
ised over  the  next  three 
months. 

The  move  comes  as  telecom 
companies  around  the  world 
are  shedding  jobs  as  a result 
of  the  introduction  of  new 
technologies  and  increasing 
competition. 

The  company  yesterday 
blamed  “greater  efficiencies 
brought  about  through  the  in- 
troduction of  new  systems 
and  procedures”  for  the  job 
losses.  A spokesman  said: 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


Thermometers  in 
London  may  be  plung- 
ing off  the  scale,  but 
that’s  no  problem  if  you're 
an  executive  Bank  of  Eng- 
land director.  Michael 
Foot,  financial  stability  su- 
premo, is  away  in  the  West 
Indies  in  the  company  of 
Stock  Exchange  vetting 
chief  Alan  Wilson  and 
David  Bickford,  ex-MIS  and 
MJ6  legal  adviser.  That’s 
right:  this  opportunity  to 
down  Planter’s  Punch  and 
hum  Montego  Bay  is  yet  an- 
other financial  crime  con- 
ference at  which  men  in 
suits  will  discuss  such  fan- 
tasy subjects  as  “govern- 
ment *sting  operations’  ”. 


“The  action  we  are  taking  is 
designed  to  safeguard  L200 
jobs.” 

The  redundancies  follow 
ambitious  expansion  by 
Kingston,  which  has  moved 
into  related  international 
telecommunications  markets. 
It  still  employs  two-thirds  of 
its  staff  in  the  area  around 
Hull,  where  it  has  170,000 
customers. 

Company  restructuring  was 
preceded  by  the  appointment 
of  a new  chief  executive,  Wil- 
liam Aylward,  in  October.  The 
former  Ernst  & Young  consul- 
tant is  believed  to  be  eager  for 
higher  profits  after  last  year’s 
figures  remained  virtually  un- 
changed at  £7.04  million,  de- 
spite an  8 per  cent  rise  in  turn- 
over to  £91.7  million. 

Meanwhile,  at  least  500  jobs 
are  expected  to  go  at  Hull  city 
council  in  a redundancy 
scheme  that  follows  cots  in 
government  fending: 

The  council,  which  employs 
about  1SL500  people,  has  been 
seeking  volunteers  for  redun- 
dancies by  the  end  of  Janu-' 
ary.  About  500  people  have  al- 


Oh,  and  tbe  exact  location? 
The  Cayman  Islands,  one- 
time home  of  BCCFs  even- 
dodgier  sister.  BCC  (Over- 
seas). Coming  next:  an  anti- 
lddnapping  conference  in 
Sicily. 


ready  indicated  an  interest  in 
going.  Councillors  need  sav- 
ings of  £18.5  million  to  reduce 
the  city's  budget  to 
£226.5  million. 

• West  Cornwall,  one  of  Brit- 
ain’s unemployment  black 
spots,  was  dealt  another  blow 
yesterday  when  the  Unigate 
group  announced  it  was  dos- 
ing its  St  Ivel  factory  at  St 
Erth  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  300  jobs,  writes  Geoffrey 
Gibbs. 

Blaming  market  (WMlHinns 
for  the  need  to  restructure  its 
processing  plants.  Unigate 
said  production  would  be 
transferred  to  other  factories 
in  Somerset  and  Devon. 

Business  and  civic  leaders 
said  job  losses  would  be  dev- 
astating for  the  Hayie,  Pen- 
zance and  St  Ives  area  where 
unemployment  is  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the 
national  average,  especially 
among  young  males. 

The  factory,  which  has 
been  part  of  Unigate  since 
1959,  produces  butter,  dotted 
cream  and  desserts  as  well  as- 
processing  and  bottling  m ilk. 


BACK  in  Brr-Brr-Brit- 

aln,  creditors  of  fan 

Greer  — one-time 
Westminster  Influence-ped- 
dler — ' were  shivering  on 
Tuesday  in  the  offices  of 
Leonard  Curtis  & Co,  re- 
spected insolvency  practi- 
tioners. Purpose  of  the 
meeting?  Appointment  of 
Curtis’s  Keith  Goodman  as 
liquidator  to  the  three  main 
Greer  companies.  Greer  de- 
rided before  Christmas  to 
throw  in  the  towel  and  de- 
clare the  firms  insolvent 
But  the  great  man.  we  hear, 
retains  enough  riout  to  have 
had  the  liquidator  respect 
hie  demand  for  zero  public- 
ity for  the  meeting. 

Off  to  the  breeze-blocks 
of  Basildon.  Coinci- 
dence, no  doubt*  but 
this  political  weathervane  1$ 
about  to  enjoy  a pre-election 
facelift  with  a £12-6  million 


Philips  gives  up  Grundig 
battle  after  £570m  losses 


MarkBHner 

Deputy  FUianolal  Editor 


CONSUMER  electronics 
group  Philips  yesterday 
gave  up  management 
control  of  tbe  German  televi- 
sion and  video  recorder 
maker,  Grundig,  where  it  has 
lost  about  £S70  million  in  lit- 
tle more  than  a decade. 

It  is  also  seeking  to  extri- 
cate itself  from  an  agreement 
under  which  it  pays  the  Ger- 
man company's  majority 
shareholder,  the  Max  Grun- 
dig Foundation,  an  annual 
dividend  of  DM50  million 
(£19  million)  and  has  to  buy 
out  the  foundation's  stake  for 
£200  million  in  2004. 

Tbe  Philips/ Grundig  link, 
first  made  in  1984,  Is  a com- 
plex one.  Under  the  arrange- 
ment Philips  took  a 31.6  per 
cent  stake,  and  although  only 
a minority  shareholder  it  also 
took  over  management  con- 
trol and  responsibility  for 
Grundig's  losses. 

Last  year  Philips  an- 
nounced that  It  would  no 


redevelopment  of  the  notori- 
ously villain-infested  Five 
T.infcw  estate.  This  wash  and 
brush-up  comes  courtesy  of 
the  Housing  Corporation, 
Basildon  council,  builder 
Lovell,  the  New  Towns  Com- 
mission and  a beefy 
£2.7  million  Wial  h muring 
grant  Will  Essex  Man  say: 
“Ta”?  We'll  see  on  election 
night. 

CUSTODIANSHIP  of  cli- 
ent assets  (wake  «p0 
may  be  joint  zzzz-iest 
subject  along  with  the  exact 
date  of  the  Millennium,  but 
anyone  with  a stock  or 
share  in  trust  may  doze 
more  fitfully  when  they 
hear  how  one  of  the  Big  Six 
accountancy  firms  was 
called  In  to  audit  tbe  trust 
department  of  a major  bank 
(we  won’t  say  which  one).  In 
their  report,  the  stunned 
salts  found  security  so  poor 


longer  automatically  act  as 
Grundig's  sugar  daddy.  Yes- 
terday it  took  another  step  In 
distancing  itself  from  the  Ger- 
man company  by  surrender- 
ing management  control. 

Philips  explained  its  deci- 
sion by  saying  that  in  view  of 
the  globalisation  of  the  con- 
sumer electronics  market  it 
wanted  to  concentrate  on  a 
single  brand  name. 

In  the  US,  Philips  has  al- 
ready started  to  implement 
this  policy  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  combined  brand 
name  Philips-Magnavox. 
“The  next  step  is  to  Imple- 
ment this  policy  in  Europe,  so 
the  Grundig  brand  name  Is  no 
longer  of  vital  importance,” 
the  company  said  yesterday. 

.Cantinning  losses  at  Grun- 
dig — it  is  expected  to  report 
a net  loss  of  DM2S0  million 
for  1996  — are  also  likely  to 
have  influenced  Philips. 

Grundig  responded  to  the 
Philips  move,  which  effec- 
tively turns  the  Dutch  com- 
pany from  operational  man- 
ager into  passive  shareholder, 
by  saying  that  It  was  looking 


any  one  of  the  department’s 
staff  could  execute  a 

£100,000  fraud  and  no  one 

would  be  the  wiser.  One  ray 
of  light  none  of.  the  staff; 
the  auditors  concluded,  was 
bright  enough  to  do  It. 

TO  South  Korea,  where 
muons  are  slugging  it 
out  with  the  govern- 
ment over  plans  to  Intro- 
duce British-style  “labour 
flexibility”.  Last  year,  you 
remember.  South  Wales 
emerged  as  the  latest  tiger 
economy,  and  Korea's  LG 
electronics  combine  set.  up 
two  huge  plants.  Britain’s 
Ronson  group  switched 
manufacture  of  the  Typhoon 
lighter  from  Korea,  citing 
£8,000^10,000  a year  Welsh 
wages,  against  £10,000  to 
£12,000  in  South  K.  If  Korea 
sweats  itself  down  to  Welsh 
levels,  how  do  the  Cambri- 
ans compete? 


for  a “strong  partner"  in  con- 
sumer electronics  and  prom- 
ising to  give  more  details 
about  its  strategy  tomorrow. 

Last  night  a Philips  spokes- 
man said  that  the  company 
was  not  actively  looking  to 
sell  its  Grundig  stake.  If  a 
third  party  emerged  as  a poss- 
ible partner  for  the  German 
company  “we  would  judge  tbe 
situation  on  its  merits." 


Swaying  AGM 

votes  ‘is  like 
insider  trading’ 


Usa  Buckingham 


m.  TTEMPTS  by  directors 
A to  sway  the  votes  of  big 
^^shareholders  ahead  of 
flflnnai  meetings  should  be 
punished  under  insider  deal- 
ing rules,  pensions  adviser 
PIRC  will  tell  the  Hampel 
committee  on  corporate 
governance. 

The  advisory  group  says  It 
has  evidence  that  directors 
have  passed  substantive  in- 
formation to  shareholders  hi 
an  attempt  to  influence  their 
votes. 

The  organisation  will  also 
urge  Str  Ronnie  Hampel's 
committee  to  recommend  that 
proxy  votes  on  AGM  resolu- 
tions should  be  confidential 
until  the  end  of  the  share- 
holder meeting.  - 
Research  by  PIRC  suggests 
that  company  executives 
have  attempted  to  persuade 
Institutional  shareholders  to 
change  their  votes  ahead  of 


an  AGM  on  particularly  con- 
troversial issues. 

It  is  illegal  for  price  sensi- 
tive information  about  a com- 
pany— which  could  include  a 
discussion  of  changes  to  the 
boardroom  such  as  the 
removal  of  a director  or  the 
performance  outlook  likely  to 
justify  a new  incentive 
scheme  — to  be  passed  to  one 
source  and  not  made  gener- 
ally available. 


£2m  deal  makes 
Whitbread 
top  nursery 
operator 


Lisa  Buckingham 


\ A /HTTBREAD , the  brew- 
VVing,  restaurants  and 
leisure  company,  yesterday 
emerged  as  the  largest  chil- 
dren’s nursery  operator  in 
the  country  after  paying 
£2  million  to  buy  five  sites 
from  the  Independent 
chain.  Busy  Bees. 

Despite  the  unlikely  link- 
age between  beer  produc- 
tion and  care  of  the  under- 
fives,  Whitbread  says  its 
David  Lloyd  Leisure  subsid- 
iary now  rubs  24  nursery 
sites  and  plans  to  expand  at 
the  rate  oif  three  a year. 

Shrugging  off  suggestions 
that  the  group's  core  drinks 
business  might  arouse  con- 
troversy, such  as  that 
sparked  by  the  sponsorship 
of  schools  by  tobacco  and 
insurance  group,  BAT,  a 
Whitbread  spokesman  said 
this  was  “notan  Issue." 

The  nurseries  are  being 
acquired  by  Gatehouse 
Nursery  Services,  part  of 
the  David  Lloyd  group, 
which  has  been  in  the  nurs- 
ery market  since  the  1980s. 

Whitbread  said  yesterday 
tbe  £1.8  billlon-a-year  mar- 
ket was  wide  open.  “AH  the 
so-called  multiples  are  very 
small  so  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  manoeuvre,"  said 
a group  spokesman.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  number  of 
nurseries  has  doubled  to 
5,000  in  the  past  five  years. 
Margins  on  the  business 
are  thought  to  be  generous. 

David  Lloyd  Leisure  has 
12  nursery/creche  outlets 
which  operate  alongside  Its 
health  and  fitness  clubs, 
and  seven  stand-alone  nurs- 
eries In  addition  to  the 
Busy  Bees  stable.  Busy 
Bees,  formed  in  1983.  will 
retain  Its  trading  name 
under  the  deaL 


Company  directors  have 
been  able  to  try  to  change 
shareholders'  minds  because 
the  identity  of  proxy  voters  is 
available  to  company  secre- 
taries "head  of  the  annual 
meeting. 

PIRC  is  also  expected  to 
renew  its  efforts  to  introduce 
compulsory  voting  by  stress- 
ing the  link  between  fund 
managers  and  the  millions  of 
savers  and  pensioners  they 
represent 

- Shareholders  have  resisted 
the  idea  of  compulsory  vot- 
ing, but  PIRC  argues  that 
listed  corporations  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  fabric  of 
society  whether  in  terms  of 
gross  domestic  product  em- 
ployment or  the  provision  of 
goods  and  services. 

Only  shareholders  can  keep 
an  eye  on  the  behaviour  of  the 
hugely  powerful  directors 
who  run  those  companies,  ac- 
cording to  PIRC  which  is  also 
advocating  the  publication  of 
more  meaningful  biographies 
of  executive  directors,  includ- 
ing their  other  business  links. 

It  is  thought  that  the  PIRC 
submission  to  Hampel  later 
this  week  will  also  call  on  the 
committee  to  recommend  that 
institutions  should  publish 
their  voting  record.  As  more 
and  more  fund  managers  pro- 
duce their  voting  guidelines. 
PIRC  says  it  would  be  useful 
if  they  would  publish  their  re- 
cord of  adherence. 


News  in  brief 

Net  profit  from 
Euro  96 

Robert  EC.  Lowe,  the  sports- 
wear manufacturer  which 
makes  replica  kits  for  football 
clubs  Including  Newcastle 
United,.  Blackburn  Rovers, 
Glasgow  Rangers  and  Liver- 
pool, said  yesterday  that  Euro 
96  had  helped  it  almost  double 
sales  last  year. 

It  announced  a 93  per  cent 
increase  in  turnover,  to 
£30  8 million  and  a jump  in 
full  year  pre-tax  profits  from 
£L3  million  to  £2.1  million. 

HiKon’s  £32m  deal 

Ladbroke's  Hilton  Interna- 
tional has  agreed  to  buy  Span- 
ish hotel  company  Promo- 
riones  Eurobuilding  for  up  to 
7 billion  pesetas  (£32  million), 
the  Spanish  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission  said. 
Eurobuilding  owns  a central 
Madrid  hotel  of  the  same 
name  which  has  421  rooms,  79 
apartments  and  four  restau- 
rants. Ladbroke  said  it  had  an 
exclusive  45-day  negotiating 
agreement  with  the  firm. 

Biscuit  break 

United  Biscuits  has  continued 
the  rationalisation  of  its 
sprawling  interests  with  the 
sale  of  a number  of  stakes  and 
businesses. 

It  will  raise  £10  million 
from  selling  its  60  per  cent 
stake  in  Italian  snack  pro- 
ducer ICA,  its  84  per  cent  of 
Portuguese  snack  group  S&A, 
its  46  per  cent  of  Brazilian  bis- 
cuit maker  Aguia  and  a pro- 
jected sale  of  its  30  per  cent 
stake  in  Turkish  snack  maker 

Kargida. 

Gtdf  war  hits  Clyde 

Gulf  Canada  has  accused 
Clyde  Petroleum,  the  oil  ex- 
plorer and  producer  for  which 
it  has  hid  £430  million,  of  at- 
tempting to  ‘'mislead"  share- 
holders in  its  defence  docu- 
ment Gulf  said  Clyde  had 
concentrated  on  “Irrelevant" 
historic  cash  Dow  multiples 
instead  of  net  asset  value. 


your  New  Year’s  resolution 

Daily  Scheduled  Services 

4 x Glasgow 

4 x Edinburgh 

£29 

3 x Aberdeen 

£29 

l x Inverness 

£29 

3 x Amsterdam 

£35 

1 x Nice 

£49 

i x Barcelona 

£49 
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Things  have  got  me 
going.  They 
selected  me  as  the 
main  seam  bowler 
in  the  party.  But  I 
haven't  played  and 
I’m  wondering  why. 

I’m  anxious  to  show 
what  I can  do* 
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Henman 
earns 
his  rest 
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TWO  victories  inside 
two  days  of  arriving  in 
Sydney,  the  second 
against  the  two-times 
French  Open  champion 
Sergi  Brngnera,  left  Tim 
Henman  elated  but  longing 
for  a good  long  sleep  last 
night  to  banish  the  twin  ef- 
fects of  his  Qatar  Jet  lag  and 
his  on-conrt  exertions. 
writes  Chris  Curtain. 

He  admitted  needing 
“one  or  two  sleeping  pills" 
the  night  before  his  3-6, 
6-3.  6-3  win  over  the  Span- 
iard. who  won  his  first  ATP 
Tour  title  at  the  age  of  20 
and  yesterday  set  Henman 
problems  in  a tricky  wind. 

*T  am  probably  serving  a 
little  bit  better  than  X was 
12  months  ago,”  Henman 
said  later.  “So  when  there 
were  really  big  points  to  be 
played  X was  able  to  come 
ont  and  win  them.  That 
translates  as  me  winning 
rtn»  match  in  the  end  in- 
stead of SergL” 

But  in  doing  well  in  the 
Sydney  International,  on 
the  Reebok  Ace  surface  also 
used  in  the  Australian 
Open,  the  world  No.  24 
must  strike  a balance  be- 
tween playing  himself  in 
for  Flinders  Park  next 
week  and  not  playing  him- 
self ont  on  the  extended 
match  schedule  that  suc- 
cess-brings. 

The  Briton  could  antici- 
pate learning  something 
straight  away  from  today’s 
quarter-final  against  Alex 
O’Brien.  The  American  has 
«i«o  seen  bis  ranking  soar 
in  the  past  six  months,  go- 
ing from  285th  to  37th,  and 
he  beat  Henman  in  three 
sets  — the  third  to  love  — 
the  last  time  they  played. 
Not  that  previous  form 

means  much  With  Henman 
right  now.  Brngnera,  a clay 
specialist  with  injury  prob- 
lems that  have  seen  his 
ranking  dip  to  No.  66,  had 
beaten  Mm  in  both  their 
previous  meetings  and 
promptly  broke  Henman’s 
service  to  love  In  the  open- 
ing game  on  Ms  way  to  tak- 
ing the  first  set  yesterday. 

But  at  3-3  in  the  third  set 
Henman  made  his  courage 
count  after  adopting  a pol- 
icy of  charging  the  net. 

“Yon  have  got  to  believe 
in  yourself  and  whenever  X 
am  playing  a match  now  I 
do  believe  that  I have  got  a 
chance  against  most  play- 
ers,” he  said. 

“Three- all  in  the  last  set 
is  obviously  getting  down 
to  the  wire.  It's  Just  a ques- 
tion of  concentrating  and 
playing  your  own  game. 

“After  the  first  set  my 
game  plan  was  to  get  to  the 
net  and,  win  or  lose,  that’s 
what  I would  do.” 


David  Hopps  talks 
with  England's 
accidental  tourist 
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Lone-star  state  of  mind . . . the  Somerset  bowler  Andrew  Caddlck  sits  alone  and  unwanted  during  a nets  session  in  Auckland  yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH:  GRAHAM  CHADWICK 


Caddick  left  smouldering  on  the  back  burner 


IT  MICHAEL  ATHERTON 
yearns  to  start  completely 
afresh  in  New  Zealand 
after  England's  belittled 
tour  of  Zimbabwe,  he  might 
yet  be  tempted  to  throw  the 
ball  to  Dominic  Cork  and 
Andrew.  Caddick  and -tell 
them  to  get  on  with  it 
Cork's  belated  arrival  in 
New  Zealand  has  been  joy- 
ously greeted,  but  he  was  not 
the  only  England  quick 
bowler  who  did  not  figure 
during  the  unrewarding 
weeks  in  Zimbabwe.  Cork 
was  absent  because  of  marital 
difficulties,  but  Caddick  was 
unemployed  by  management 
choice.  ‘ 


The  last  time  that  Caddick 
suspected  his  England  career 
was  over,  the  reason  could 
not  have  been  clearer.  He  was 
ptegoed.  by  severe  shin  pain, 
which  required  two  opera- 
tions, and  for  two  years  he 
feared  he  would  be  forced  into 
retirement 

As  he  returns  to  his  native 
New  Zealand  for  the  first  time 
in  seven  years,  Caddick  is 
again  contemplating  an  un- 
certain England  future.  But 
this  time  there  is  no  fear  of 
injury,  just  a smouldering 
resentment  that  he  has  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  prove 
hlsworth.  _ £ ; , . 

ffrddtck  Iff a loner,  someone 


who  does  not  easily  maintain 
the  matey  associations  that 
make  sporting  nmi«inn  eas- 
ier to  bear.  His  rapport  with 
captain  and  coach,  Atherton 
and  David  Lloyd,  could 
hardly  deteriorate  further  if 
he  were  discovered  late  one 
night  tapping  out  Morse  code 
messages  to  the  offices  of  the 
New  Zealand  Cricket  Board. 

He  did  not  play  in  any  of 
the  two  Tests  or  three  one-day 
internationals  in  Zimbabwe 
and,  as  someone  who  regards 
himspif  as  England’s  senior 
seam  bowler,  he  has  not 
t»V«>T|  hi«  omission  easily. 

He  Is  also  keenly.qware  of 
the  n cnai  allegations:  that  he 


England  injury  doubts  over  Croft  and  Thorpe 

ROBERT  CROFT  and  I tomorrow  after  being  in-  j Alan  MuSaHy,  a well 
Graham  Thorpe  are  Jured  in  training.  yorker,  and  Thorp 


Robert  croft  and 

Graham  Thorpe  are 
doubtftil  for  England’s  lim- 
ited-overs match  against 
the  New  Zealand  Cricket 
Academy  in  New  Plymouth 


tomorrow  after  being  in- 
jured in  training 
Croft,  the  Glamorgan  spin- 
ner, has  a badly  bruised  left 
foot  after  being  Mt  by  the 
first  ball  he  received  from 


Alan  MnEaEy,  a welcoming 
yorker.  and  Thorpe,  the 
Swrrpy  batsman.  * flight 
calf  strain  which  developed 
towards  the  end  of  a four- 
hour  stin  t at  Eden  Park- 


lacks  heart,  that  Mr  commit- 
ment is  primarily  to  Mwisralf 

rather  than  England,  and  that 
he  can  be  aloof  and  opinion- 
ated. He  hears  them  afl  and  is 
Indignant  at  the  suggestion. 

• “Things  have  got  me  going,” 
he  said.  They  selected  me  as 
the  main  seam  bowler  in  the 
party  and  lean  also  swing  the 
ball  when  conditions  are  in 
my  favour.  But  1 haven’t 
played  and  Pm  obviously  won- 
dering why.  rm  anxious  to 
show  what  I can  do.” 

Caddick’s  tour  of  Zimbabwe 
faltered  from  the  moment  he 
picked  up  a virus  on  the  flight 
from Gatwjck.  “It  set mflbacjc 
about  a week  so  I lost  a chance 
to  acclimatise  to  foe  heat  and 
th«»  altitude,"  he  mW.  “I  had 
dizzy  spells  and  vomiting  and 
it  took  a lot  out  of  me.”  . 

England,  Impatient  for  him 
to  gain  match  practice,  chiv- 
vied him  into  & one-day  game 
against  a President's  XI, 
when  he  stELlooked  frnstrat- 
ingly  below  par.  He  then 
bowled  reasonably  well  in  the 


tourists’  only  first-class  win. 
against  Matahalaland  but  the 

force  was  with  Darren  Gough, 
who  took  a career-best  U 
wickets  In  the  match  to  Cad- 
dick’s three. 

England  were  for  from  sat- 
isfied. When  Chris  Sliver- 1 
wood,  the  uncapped  York- i 
shireman,  was  preferred  for 
the  opening  Test  In  Bula- 
wayo, it  illustrated  the  feel- 
ing, as  expressed  by  Lloyd, 
that  so  far  as  the  Somerset 
bowler  was  concerned  they 
would  “like  to  be  convinced”. 

They  never  were.  England 
were  one  ball  away  from  win- 
ning in  Bulawayo,  but  in  the 
second  Test  in  Harare  they- 
opted  for  an  extra  batsman  in 
the  shape  of  the  Yorkshire  all- 
rounder  Craig  White,  who 
had  arrived  from  Australia 
only  three  days  earlier. 

A case  might  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  Caddick’s  Inclu- 
sion at  the  expense  of  every 
other  England  pace  bowler  in 
Zimbabwe.  Sllverwood  is  In- 
experienced, Gough  prospers 


most  on  qnick.  bouncy 
pitches,  and  the  variation 
provided  by  Alan  MullaDy’s 
left-arm  is  negated  by  his  neg- 
ative style.  Caddick,  cutting 
his  pace  and  making  the  hall 
sAam,  would  have  presented 
an  intriguing  challenge-  The 
case  against  his  inclusion  was 
that  England  simply  did  not 
believe,  and  he  was  also  ex- 
cluded from  the  last  two  one- 
day  internationals  as  Zimba- 
bwe romped  to  a 3-0  victory. 

England's  lukewarm  res- 
ponse was  resonant  erf  last 
summer.  Then  Caddick  had 
won  a Test  comeback  at  Hea- 
dingley  aftpr  an.  absence  of 
more  than  two  years,  and  by 
taking  six  wickets  afldnst 
Pakistan  he  won  general  ac- 
claim as  England's  most 
effective  bowler  in  the  match. 
Yet  when  England  included 
an  extra  spinner,  in  Robert 
Croft,  at  The  Oval  it  was  Cad- 
dick who  was  omitted.  His 
popularity  was  again  lacking. 

*T  worked  so  hard  to  prove 
for  two  years  that  my  legs 


were  right,”  he  said.  “I  have 
beard  the  accusation  so  often 
that  I lack  heart,  but  if  any- 
one had  suffered  the  sheer 
pain  that  I went  through  they 
would  know  the  troth. 

‘T  would  wake  up  in  the 
morning  having  to  crawl  to 
foe  toilet  on  my  knees.  1 
watched  TV  with  ice  packs  on 
my  legs.  I would  limp  off  the 
field  after  a bowling  spell  for 
Somerset  ice  myself  up  than 

Start  apiin  Imagine  bowling 
after  smashing  your  china 
four  or  five  times  with  a 
crowbar.  That’s  what  it  was 
like.  And  people  say  that  I’ve 
no  heart” 

In  Palmerston  North  next 
week  his  parents  will  travel 
up  from  Christchurch  to  meet 
him  for  the  first  time  in  two 
years.  A four-day  match 
against  a New  Zealand  Select 
XI  represents  the  first  of  two 
four-day  matches  before  the 
first  Test  in  Auckland.  Only  if 
be  is  selected  wfll  Caddick  be 
persuaded  that  his  England 
career  is  not  over. 


Racing 


Lingfield  all-weather  Flat  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


Robarts  case  highlights  the 
need  for  punters’  protection 
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Chris  Hawkins 


WITH  gambling  debts 
unenforceable  in  law, 
punters  who  have  foe 
misfortune  to  strike  a bet 
with  an  impecunious  book- 
maker have  no  redress. 

More  often  than  not  such  a 
situation  Is  dismissed  as  mere 
bad  luck,  but  in  a multi-mil- 
lion pound  industry  many  be- 
lieve this  is  not  good  enough. 

Punters  need  a voice  and 
over  foe  last  six  years  a body 
called  NAPP  (the  National 
Association  for  foe  Protection 
of  Punters)  has  been  striving 
to  flilfii  that  role  but  only  in 
an  unofficial,  voluntary 
capacity. 

N ARP'S  application  to  foe 
Levy  Board  for  funding  has 
been  turned  down  on  foe 
grounds  that  the  Board  “does 
not  contribute  to  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  representative 
organisations.” 


Rodney  Brack,  chief  execu- 
tive of  foe  Levy  Board,  con- 
sulted foe  bookmakers  about 
foe  need  for  NAPP  and,  un- 
surprisingly, found  no 
support 

"Bookmakers  are  in  compe- 
tition and  are  keen  to  keep 
their  customers  happy  so  it  is 
not  in  their  interests  to  have 
disputes,”  said  Brack.  “How- 
ever, consumer  services  in 
the  shape  of  Tattersalls  Com- 
mittee and  foe  Sporting  Life's 
Green  Seal  Service  already 
exist  to  settle  arguments.” 

Michael  Singer,  chairman 
of  NAPP,  regards  the  reply  as 
an  "insult”  and  sees  the 
Board's  feifo  in  Tattersalls 
and  the  Green  Seal  Service  as 
naive. 

“They  merely  adjudicate  on 
cases  presented  to  them,” 
said  Singer.  'It  is  laughable 
to  regard  them  as  bodies  rep- 
resenting and  speaking  for 
the  punter. 

“And  why  did  Mr  Brack 


Talisman  trip  augurs  well  for 
Suitor  and  Sanders  at  Lingfield 


Bon  Cox ' 

-there  is  a glimmer  of 
I hope  that  turf  racing 
will  resume  at  Mussel- 
burgh tomorrow  followed 
by  Newcastle  on  Saturday, 
but  prospects  for  Ascot  and 
Warwick  at  the  weekend 
are  poor.  Both  courses  hold 
Inspections  today.  • 

Should  Ascot’s  Saturday 
card  be  lost,  the  feature 
Victor  Chandler  Handicap 
Chase  will  be  run  at  Kemp- 
ton  on  Saturday  week. 

wetherby,  *ne  of  two 
jump  cards  scheduled  for 
today,  was  called  offy^rter- 
day  morning  and  it  is  left  to 
the  all-weather  to  keep  tbe 
show  on  the  road. 

The  action  returns  to 
Lingfield  today,  where 
Suitor  (230)  looks  one  to 
watch  in  the  Talisman 
Handicap.  . . 

Previously  campaigned 


over  longer  distances. 
Suitor  dropped  back  to  a 

mile  and  a quarter  here  last 

week  and  ran  well  to  chase 
home  the  useful  Adamton. 

He  did  get  outpaced  in  the 

early  stages,  -but  kept  on 
Well  towards  the  finish 
with  - Ms  apprentice  rider 
putting  up  Sib  overweight. 

Seb  Sanders  takes  over 
on  Suitor  and,  with  nothing 
of  .ftie  calibre  of  Adamton 
to  contend  with  here. 
oimnn  Bow’s  fburyearold 
has  good  prospects  of  going 
one  better.  . 

Milos  (1.30).  a regular,  on 
the  Eqnitrack  surface,  dis- 
appointed last  time  out  but 
takes  a drop  in  Class 'to  con- 
test division  two.  of.  the 
seller  and  should  be  hard  to 
beat. 

• John  Morgan  retires  as 
managing  director  of  Coral 
bookmakers  at  the  end  of 
March.  He  will  he  suc- 
ceeded by  Roger  Withers. 


consult  with  the  bookmakers? 
We  all  know  what  their 
answer  was  going  to  be. 

"NAPP  is  being  run  on  a 
purely  voluntary  basis  and  it 
cannot  go  on  indefinitely.  If 
there  Is  no  place  for  it  there 
should  be  a betting 
ombudsman.” 

As  punters  are  just  as  cru- 
cial to  foe  Levy  as  bookmak- 
I ers,  it  may  seem  odd  that  foe 
I Bookmakers  Committee 
! received  funding  to  foe  tune 
of  £266,000  from  foe  Board  last 
year,  but  that  is  because  the 
Committee  is  a statutory 
body. 

Far  from  being  statutory, 
NAPP  does  not  even  exist  offi- 
cially and  what  it  needs  is  a 
cause  celebre  to  signify  its 
credibility  and  effectiveness. 

The  case  of  Charlie  Ro- 
berts, owed  £12,000  by  SP  Rac- 
ing of  Harrow  since  last 
August  could  be  just  such  a 
cause. 

Robarta  recently  paid  £750 
for  foe  privilege  of  taking  his 
case  to  Tattersalls  Committee 
who  ruled  that  Sonny  Purcell, 
thought  to  be  the  head  of  foe . 
above  company,  must  pay  the 
money.  The  deadline  given 
was  midnight  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week. 

That  deadline  expired  with- 
out Robarts  being  paid  and 
Tattersalls  would  now  seem 
to  be  empowered  to  have  Pur- 
cell placed  on  the  Jockey 

Results  i 


Club’s  disqualified  persons 
list.  This  they  have  not  done 
because  Purcell  now  main- 
tains foat  Jane  Stevens,  foe 
girl-friend  of  a former  asso- 
ciate of  his,  is  director  of  the 
company.  Tattersalls  are, 
therefore,  about  to  inform 
Miss  Stevens  she  must  pay 
forthwith  or  else. 

The  “or  else”  is  that  she 
will  be  warned  off  instead  of 
Puroell,  who  will  have  neatly 
sidestepped  foe  issue. 

The  implications  of  this  are 
that  when  Purcell’s  licence 
comes  up  for  renewal  in 
April,  foe  magistrate  will  see 
Mm  as  without  blemish  and  a 
fit  and  proper  person  to  run  a 
bookmaking  business.  - 

NAPP  wants  to  champion 
Robarts  and  will  object  to  the 
renewal  of  foe  licence,  but  are  . 
likely  to  be  thwarted  on  a 
technicality. 

Robarts  does  not  expect  to 
be  paid  and  is  now  more . 
amused  thaw  angry  over  the 
whole  shambolic  business.  - 

“It  has  turned  into  an  utter 
force  and  Tattersalls  only 
have  two  part-time  staff  who 
don’t  seem  to  have  done  any 
proper  investigation  work,” 
he  said-  “The  current  licens- 
ing system  is  a joke.  Perhaps  i 
if  the  bookmakers  ran  it  | 
themselves  it  would  be  better. 
One  would  imagine  they 
would  be  keen  to  have  only 
honourable  men.” 
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wMt  D0L9LE  CREST  Octets)  8 nay  5Dt  (IWwnomploa  itolOOy  nH. 
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(UngWddlmrim) 

2-30  TAUBBAM  HANDICAP  liaSf 

601  DUOS-  mBAL  PEACE  (68)  (CO)  B Qobby  6-164 lleletdm  mi 

902  (HN6D-0  jmJK  SCHOLAR  (6)  K UcAliWfl  4-6-T2 F Lyach  [3}B 

BN  5*0050-  6QU2H7S  OCCASKM  (1S4)  H AUud  4-6-12 ADety(6}1 
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SN  00004-6  BOOM MAdCd (7) PdfcbWr 4-6-5 JtowOdadlS 
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607  a«100-  dUUinUIICllSS(121)(C0)BQirito4-9-3 HWIelienll 

SN  106(050-  CAR  CAMCHAHUE  (20)  JPnsce  7-9-1  — QBanMIO 

BOO  004042- «AR(14t)(Q A HWl  64-1  0 SBBgan  (7)  11* 

910  45050- OR BWAR (MS) (1911  feds 5-9-1  PltotoHr 

811  C*0P-g  HAK8AL  (7)  DtonarSaWI4-S.il Jtoral 

61*  0804*6-  HWMK(U)NHnhHr*S-11 CIMtBr14 

913  3G0402- SUflTM (9)S Dm 4-6-3  SSaodanT 

S14  060-  DAHATOttH  (81)  PEym  4-6-1 JQokm** 

TOP  FOBdllPSi  Bnlttr  8,  Rdtol  7,  dnHe  0 

1N6:  ftidunlia  Rawer  61BTtoe9~i(0Cda>ei»)  1«  ran 

atm  i»*-l  Nettai.B-2St4nr.5-1 8qrire'e  Occanhn.  7-1  Ktty  KMy Ckw.  Ueima.  b-i  DotUe  Uwch. 

W-1  Raring  Hawk.  Dwataan.  Dr  Edgv.  Can  Ctt>  Ctoltt 

”™?H“~l“”t*llRldd,B,oteea°,*t'l1w«l«ilraldehn.noatts.<B2P0oliibniitalTaweto 
{Uftguwfl  iina  moo. 

M ™ ^ “«tol.w9h  WHY  KITTY 

CAHCAM  loawe  lean  aoawy  3rd  (Utfletd  ita  beta. 

H unHet  triwier  In  Uneoonr:  HttM  Fla  rna  elmyi  briila].  is  nth  el  10  lo  Vent 
til*  vici  HMBpion  la  ncpL  So. 

»unb Madway Si cu.  eveor  chuniinBl a ran oa ID hd  to m g beMnd  tokSd  eaari)  (LingWd 

Tug  dm)  _ 

pounx  BAMHi  E8H4I  m avery  etionca  mar  n ool  ou  paca.  S 9b  ol  8 BeUnj  QriM  Ardi  (Unodstd 

no?t  lAI|. 

3.00  WAVnUEY  HANMCAP  SVD  Of  CS^N 

SSI  gfil"  (BP)*1  tonar  6-12 HetrayW* 

90*  3043)0-  PimsDANWON (46) CDnr9-7 CDanerO 

rn  OOF-  LA  BOW YltA car  BerranS  ShSSral 

55  »0-3  KKOOmilTBUdmTJonraW HMWnS 

BN  30l3-TA0MBf187)PEW6-1 , 

TOP  fWH  1H  Pttto  Bemeena  B.U  Deto  W.  7 
IJJJtoh  Oerareor  S T 6 ■ dttri  B-i  (P  c Kastao)  9 ira 

r ^ La  Detra  vtte.  B-a  Juet  Lotte.  8-1  FttgHWr 

^ ^ ^ 1 ^ * lnB™  noei  To  ^ 
1^5  j?:**1*"  l,ll*htJ^1*-,l>clB'IBf1|ttAtt|«*iclBBr.«ttnby7l>nniWietrun)6eeeOJraiftehiaBtta 
|Wooiiam».(toi*hoidMytohrty.to|i*lniidelaatMHyd8PartW[t^tarittSiKin^ 

W«N  Ua«.HHd  wtenbrattn  brat  tatang,  B tad  otSbeMad  tonnerntnaa  (hotSnghsiIia  0*.  Qo- 
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*10  6*tfOF4aOU)WaHIBI(B)J  Moan  4-6-7 K Hcnm  (7)  1 

311  000829-  dADONMAM BOSS (133) U Dads 4-6-7 ACUIl 

Ml  000050-  KMOOWK  toy *-6-1 LAtoi 

TOP  PORd  TTd  Bee  a.The  Weiqr  Ft— ■ 7,  Kadeena  Pa  Hraet  6 
1*9fc  toWent  6 8 1 ZR  Oaebraea  10-11  (Oar  KeSettW)  10  m 

BeCHep  2-1  Nee,  11-4  The  Frtdty  Faner.  6-1  HattanB  Da  ibnsL  19  Ctd  Saab.  0-1  fttgaBB,  14-1 
SttaBOBd  *aaal  fewtor.  SM  Fast  Derign 

PONT  OUBE-TIK  IdWCY  PAHdBfe  Loel  plrae  Mr  3 «A.  r»  on  ran  pace  Oral  tateng,  TI<8i  el  12 


1 AaeBa  Rad  (L6i0to  n tcM. 

ddJId  SnmlMtt  X HI  rah  ol  tt  behind  Speedy  Classic  (UngOttt  71  lent. 
daoniMA  BA  BOMB  Charad  leaden,  led  dr  MeatM.»«iiiittwcd.  iii7tn  olMl»hind8catM»BT 
*uatobiagh7ThcpJ. 

R Cdl  SABAi  Bested  era]  4L  a m nt  8 m Raya  (ttritai  (bo*Ud  71  bra). 
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BHdOOOiaueadlaeceraiini  ■MittUiiU8aaLM7tb  d lObtondRMr  Setae  gjngMdTt  nea  stt^. 

2«00  QUBCIHI  DOBSUn  dMBKI  97AKB  3YD  Ira  CSA89 

401  04-  JOLLY  JACKSON  (20)  R Atttoa  9-0 — - - 

40*  3-  ROYAL  ATT  (47)  P 3-0  dWV  * 

40  (HM-Z  B8UK (7) It  Hbttos M OtotoeBl 

404  S9-DOUlUC8Bn(X8}UJebn3lMM  - JWiM? 
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SOCCER: THE  KEEGAN  AFFAIR 


‘Keegan  always  said  that  if  he  could  not  win  things  his 
way  he  would  quit,  and  he  has  been  true  to  his  word’ 


David  Lacey 


THE  problem  with  being 
a Messiah  is  that  if  you 
hang  around  too  long 
Life  becomes  distinctly 
uncomfortable.  So  yesterday 
Kevin  Keegan  decided  that 
water  was  neither  there  to  be 


walked  upon  nor  turned  into  a 
rather  brave  little  claret. 

He  assessed  his  five  years  as 
manager  of  Newcastle  United, 
glanced  at  what  probably  lay 
ahead,  reckoned  he  had 
reached  the  l imits  of  mortal 
achievement  and  decided  to 
call  it  a day.  Since  he  had  al- 
ready walked  out  once,  within 
a few  weeks  of  being  ap- 
pointed, and  had  offered  to 
resign  after  failing  to  win  the 
championship  last  season,  his 
departure  was  hardly  a com- 
plete surprise. 

Yet  the  t iming  of  the  event, 
with  a 7-1  league  victory  over 
Tottenham  fresh  in  the  mem- 
ory and  a home  FA  Cup  third- 
round  replay  against  Charl- 


ton still  to  come,  carried  the 
Impact  of  Kenny  Dalglish’s 
stressful,  tearful  opting-outat 
Liverpool  six  years  earlier. 
Newcastle  might  appear 
revived  but  Keegan’s  dwin- 
dling interest  in  continuing  to 
manage  them  had  dearly 
passed  the  point  of  no  return. 

For  the  Toon  Army,  pla- 
toons of  which  appeared  out- 
side St  James’  Park  yesterday, 
much  as  those  fens  had  done 
after  the  departure  of  Andy 
Cole  though  in  rather  fewer 
numbers  than  had  welcomed 
Alan  Shearer,  two  questions 
demand  answers.  Why  has 
Keegan  gone,  and  who  can  fm 
his  shoes? 

The  second  Is  likely  to  be  - 


answered  more  quickly  than 
the  first.  Already  the  name  of 

Dalglish  bfljtheeii  mewtinn^d . 

It  may  be  hard  to  believe  that 
Dalglish,  like  Keegan  a man  of 

indgpftndflnt  nrauis,  wot  Id  riqlr 

wrecking  his  peace  of  mind,  not 
tommiticmhisgnlflxandkap, 
by  re-entering  management  in 
the  most  feverish  hothouse  of 
alLButhe  has  never  completely 
dosed  his  mind  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  a iully  active  return  to  the 
game,  provided  the  right  offer 
came  along. 

The  reality  is  that,  whoever 
they  appoint,  Newcastle  will 
never  find  another  Kevin  Kee- 
gan. He  was  a one-ofE  He  was 
not  a manager  in  the  modern 
careworn,  cynical  sense  of  the 


word.- That,  despite  a sweet- 
and-sour  relationship  with  toe 
press,  was  his  main  attrac-  . 
tion.  He  wanted  to  win  the 

teagnpr.hampjpnghip  xirtth 

flair  and  style.  Nan-committed 
football  observers  became 
Newcastle  fons  overnight  once 
they  had  seen  what  was  hap- 
pening at  St  James’ Park. 

Not  for  Keegan  the  away 
point  ground  out  through 

stifling  tho  hnma  tuam  anil 

nicking  goals  on  the  break. 
Newcastle  In  full  cry  were  a 
mixture  of  Ted  Dexter  going 
down  the  pitch  to  Charlie  Grif- 
fith, and  Amle  Palmer  on  a 
charge. 

Arguably  Keegan’s  team 
have  never  recaptured  the 


chemistry  of  their  first  season 
in  fine  Premiership,  the  al-  . 
chemy  ofBeardsley , Sellars 
and  Cole  which  so  consis- 
tently produced  pore  gold.  For 

nTI  fhi»  mill  inns  spent;  stnCft. 

Newcasfie  have  rareiy  played 
with  a similar  fluency  for  any 
length  of  time. 

This  season  they  have  be- 
come more  functional,  and 
look  less  likely  to  win  the  Pre- 
miership. Keegan  always  said 
that  Ifhje  could  not  win  things 
his  way  he  would  quit  and  he 
has  been  true  to  his  word. 

Yet  KeeganJs  not,  by  na- 
ture. a quitter.  After  he  had 
left  Liverpool  in  1977  to  get  a 
taste  of  foreign  football  with 
Hamburg  he  had  to  cope  with 


dressing-room  xenophobia 

and  a hostile  media,  but  he 

ended  up  being  voted  West 

Germany's  Flayer  of  the  Year. 

Newcastle  have  twice  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  his  cour- 
age and  determination.  He  lea 
them  to  promotion  first  as  a 
player,  then  as  a manager. 
The  club  wasted  his  initial  be- 
quest, now  they  have  to  make 
the  right  decisions  to  avoid 
repeating  the  error. 

In  fact  they  may  have  al- . 
ready  made  their  first  mis' 


the  end  of  file  season  but  was 
told  that  ifhe  was  set  on  going 
it  would  be  better  for  every; 
body  if  he  went  at  once. 

Slxteen  years  ago  Ron 


Greenwood,  In  a trough  as 
England  manager  and  as- 
sailed by  the  media,  wanted  to 
resign.  Keegan  led  the  deputa- 
tion of  players  that  talked  him 
into  staying,  and  England 
reached  the  1982  World  Cup 
the  following  summer.  Apity 
nobody  was  around  yesterday 
wlfo  similar  powers  of  persua- 
sion. How  badly  did  Newcas- 
tle want  to  keep  their  disaf- 
fected saviour  anyway? 

Now  the  dub  are  once  more 
facing  an  uncertain  future. 
And  just  how  uncertain  will 
that  have  to  became  before 
Shearer  decides  he  wants  to 

move  on?  Yesterday  was  by  no 
means  the  unhappiest  day  In 
the  lift  of  Alex  Ferguson. 


Blackburn  days  . - ■ Dalglish  directs  Rovers  to  the  1995  title  before  the  pressure  persuaded  him  to  spend  more  time  with  his  family — who  may  now  see  rather  less  erf  him  again 

Money  talks,  Hall  millions 
yell,  bookies  say  Dalglish 


Who  next? 


ian  Ross  on  the  man 
set  to  follow  Keegan 
the  manager  just  as 
he  once  followed 
Keegan  the  player 


THE  great  irony  of 
Kevin  Keegan's  de- 
parture from  Newcas- 
tle United  is  that,  if 
the  bookmakers  are  to  be  be- 
lieved. he  will  be  replaced  by 
Kenny  Dalglish,  a man  whose 
professional  career  has  fol- 
lowed an  eerily  similar  path. 

In  the  summer  of  1977,  after 
Keegan  had  left  Liverpool  to 
join  SV  Hamburg.  Dalglish 
was  lured  to  Anfield  from 
Celtic  to  replace  him. 

Almost  two  decades  after 
filling  a void  created  by  the 
loss  of  Keegan  the  player, 
Dalglish  was  yesterday  rated 
4-5  favourite  to  be  asked  to 
fill  a vacuum  created  by  the 
loss  of  Keegan  the  manager. 

The  sense  of  symmetry  is 
uncanny.  As  ever,  Dalglish 
was  saying  nothing  yester- 
day. As  ever  he  was  content 
to  allow  football's  rumour 
mill  to  go  about  Us  business. 


News  in  brief 


As  ever  he  will  have  taken 
mischievous  pleasure  from 
being  the  focal  point  of 
speculation. 

Although  he  now  spends 
much  or  his  time  polishing  up 
both  his  golf  swing  and  the 
image  or  a private  family  man 
who  is  relieved  to  be  looking 
in  to.  rather  than  peering  out 
of.  the  goldfish  bowl,  Dalglish 
does  miss  football  almost  as 
much  as  it  misses  him. 

As  Sir  John  Hall  scruti- 
nises his  shortlist  of  possible 
successors  to  Keegan,  he  wm 
be  drawn  as  inevitably  as  a 
moth  to  a flame  to  the  name  of 
Dalglish.  Indeed,  it  could  well 
be  that  Dalglish  is  already  the 
Newcastle  manager  in  every- 
thing but  title.  It  may  not  be 
so  much  the  chase,  the  offer 
and  the  negotiations  we  await 
as  simply  the  announcement. 

Like  all  astute  businessmen 
with  deep,  deep  pockets.  Sir 
John  appreciates  that  quite 
often  the  best  way  to  solve  a 
problem  is  to  throw  money  at 
it.  Dalglish  will  not  come 
cheap  but,  as  Sir  John  said 
alter  sanctioning  the  pur- 
chase of  Alan  Shearer,  “you 
only  get  what  you  pay  for”. 

Earlier  this  season,  shortly 
after  Dalglish  had  left  Ewood, 
he  told  a confidant  that  there 
were  only  three  dubs  who 
might  just  might  be  able  to 
tempt  him  back  into  manage- 
ment. They  were,  in  no  partic- 
ular order,  Liverpool.  Man- 


chester United  and  Newcastle. 

After  underlining  the  point 
by  showing  absolutely  no  in- 
terest in  the  now-filled  vacan- 
cies at  Leeds  and  Manchester 
City,  Dalglish  recently  poked 
one  toe  back  into  football’s 
murky  waters  by  accepting 
the  post  of  talent  scout  with 
Rangers. 

In  his  own  way  he  may  sim- 
ply have  been  announcing 
that  his  latest  sabbatical  was 
nearing  its  end.  A rather 
vague  if  rather  well  paid  ap- 
pointment was  made  all  the 
more  Intriguing  when  it  was 
revealed  that  he  was  con- 
tracted not  to  the  Scottish 
champions  but  to  a company 
run  by  the  Glasgow  club’s 
owner,  David  Murray. 

There  was  talk  even  then  of 
get-out  clauses  and  of  New- 
castle’s sense  of  unease  over 
Keegan’s  future  being  so  pro- 
nounced that  Dalglish  was  al- 
ready being  actively  courted. 

Keegan  and  Dalglish  are 
very  much  peas  from  the 
same  pod:  dedicated,  profes- 
sional men  who  chose  to  div- 
ide their  passion  equally  be- 
tween family  and  footbalL 

Brilliant  and  inspirational 
players,  they  were  destined  to 
be  successful  managers  but  to 
be  undone  by  those  very  qual- 
ities which  so  endeared  them 
to  generations  of  fans. 

Fragile  and  sensitive,  far 
from  immune  to  criticism, 
they  present  as  superstars 


with  human  frailties.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1991,  after  be  had  led 
Liverpool  to  three  league 
titles  in  only  five  seasons, 
Dalglish  resigned  as  man- 
ager, citing  pressure  as  the 
salient  reason. 

Only  late  last  year  in  his 
autobiography  did  he  reveal 
how  the  demands  of  running 
a football  chib  had  threatened 
to  reduce  his  life  to  rubble. 

"In  truth  I bad  wanted  to 
leave  Anfield  in  1990,  a year 
before  I eventually  resigned,” 
Dalglish  wrote.  "I  had  become 
unpleasant  company  at  home. 
I was  shooting  at  the  kkfa.  I 
didn’t  want  to  be  this  tetchy 
father  who  kept  bawling  his 
kids  out  It  became  pretty  ob- 
vious that  I had  to  get  out 

*T  was  unwell  and  under 
strain.  I started  having 
doubts  about  myself,  and  my 
ability  to  make  decisions.  I 
would  wonder  why  I made  a 
particular  decision,  r ago- 
nised over  everything.  I 
didn’t  like  myself  for  that” 
Keegan  may  well  echo  those 
very  sentiments  this 
morning. 

Eight  months  later  Dalglish 
became  manage:  of  Black- 
burn. He  took  them  to  promo- 
tion from  the  old  Second  Div- 
ision and  that  in  May  1995, 
to  the  Premiership  title.  Six 
weeks  later  he  relinquished 
the  managerial  reins  to  be- 
come Director  of  Football  and 
In  August,  after  Shearer  had 


I Good  buys  and  bad  II 

1M2 

March  20 

Brian  Kilcllne  (Oldham) 

- £250.000 

24 

Peter  Garland  (Tottenham) 

£35,000 

June  16 

Paul  Bracewell  (Sunderland) 

£250,000 

July  2 

John  Beresford  (Portsmouth) 

£850.000 

31 

Barry  Venison  (Liverpool) 

£250,000 

Sept  22 

Robert  Lee  (Chariton)  • ■ 

£700,000 

1993 

March  12 

Andy  Cole  (Bristol  City) 

£1.750,000 

March  9 

Mark  Robinson  (Barnsley) 

£450.000. 

Scott  Sellars  (Leeds) 

£700.000 

July  16 

Peter  Beardsley  (Everton) 

£1,500,000 

Aug  13 

Malcolm  Allen  (Millwall) 

£300,000 

Sept  23 

Michael  Hooper  (Liverpool) 

£550,000 

Oct  4 

Jeffrey  Michael  (Doncaster) 

£60.000 
plus  player 

1994 

Feb  2 

Ruel  Fox  (Norwich) 

£2J250,0QQ 

March  24 

Darren  Peacock  (OPR) 

£2,700,000 

Aug  3 

Jason  Drysdale  (Watford) 

£425,000 

Stove  Guppy  (Port  Vale) 

£150,000 

Philippe  Albert  (Anderiecht) 

£2,700,000 

Sept  26 

Paul  Kttson  (Derby) 

£2£50,000 

1995  ' 

Jan  10 

Keith  Gillespie  (Man  United) 

£1,000.000 

June  7 

Warren  Barton  (Wimbledon) 

£4.000,000 

9 

Les  Ferdinand  (OPR) 

: £8,000,000 

July  6 

David  Glnola  (Paris  SG) 

£2£00.000 

• Aug  11 

Shaka  Hislop  (Reading) 

£1,575,000 

Nov  10 

Darren  Hucfcerby  (Lincoln) 

£500,000 

1999 

Feb  8 

Faustfno  Asprifla  (Parma) 

£6,700,000 

March6 

David  Baity  (Blackburn) 

£3,750,000 

July  30 

Alan  Shearer  (Blackburn) 

£15,000,000 

TOTAL! 

£58,945,000 

been  sold  to  Newcastle,  he  left 
Rovers  altogether. 

"Alan  rang  me  for  advice,” 
said  Dalglish.  "He  told  me  of 
his  thoughts,  I advised  him  to 
take  fiie  deal  Blackburn  of- 
fered. The  next-thing  I knew, 
it  was  being  announced  on 


television  that  Alan  was  sign- 
ing for  Newcastle.  I sat  for 
about  three  or  four  days  and 
couldn’t  believe  it  Even  now 
It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  he 
has  gone  to  Newcastle.” 

A blessing  in  disgaise? 
Quite  possibly. . 


Channel  5 lands  live  England  double  bill 


Andrew  Culf 
Media  Correspondent 


CHANNEL  5 yesterday 
beat  off  competition  from 
BSkyB  to  secure  live  coverage 
of  a crucial  England  World 
Cup  soccer  qualifying  match. 

Britain’s  new  terrestrial 
channel  Is  to  screen  a double 
bill  of  England  internationals 
on  May  31,  two  months  after 
its  planned  launch.  In  the  £1 
million-plus  deal  It  will  show 
England's  rugby  union  match 
with  Argentina  in  Buenos 
Aires,  followed  by  the  soccer 
international  against  Poland, 
jfee  move  is  a surprise  be- 


cause Channel  5,  which  has 
an  annual  programme  budget 
of  £110  million,  has  always 
said  it  would  not  be  able  to 
compete  with  BSkyB  and  the 
other  mainstream  channels 
for  expensive  sporting  rights. 

It  means  that  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  population  should 
be  able  to  see  the  match  from 
Warsaw,  if  Channel  5’s  re- 
tuning of  domestic  video 
recorders  is  completed  on 
time. 

BSkyB,  which  has  exclu- 
sive rights  to  all  England’s  in- 
ternationals at  Wembley,  de- 
clined to  comment  but  It  was 
believed  to  be  keen  to  screen 
the  match. 


Channel  5,  which  has  ob- 
tained the  rights  from  an  in- 
dependent company,  CSI  Ltd, 
said  that  it  would  screen 
major  sports  when  the  price 
was  right  and  it  could  turn 
them  Into  a special  viewing 
event 

Nick  Wilson,  the  channel  s 
controller  of  sport,  said: 
“Channel  5 is  committed  to 
broadcasting  spectacular  one- 
off  sporting  events  of  this 
kind.” 

The  special  is  to  be  pre- 
sented by  Gall  McKenna,  a 
former  Page  3 model  who  Cur- 
rently hosts  sports  coverage 
on  Mirror  Group's  I/ve  TV 
cable  statiem. 


Motor  Racing 

Ferrari’s  designer  John  Bar- 
nard hopes  to  stay  with  the 
team,  he  said  yesterday  after 
the  arrival  of  Ross  Brawn  as 
technical  director.  Barnard, 
whose  contract  ends  this 
year,  has  started  talks  about  a 
new  deal  although  he  may  yet 
link  up  with  Alain  Prost  if  the 
Frenchman  buys  Ligier.- 
Michael  Schumacher  tested 
Ferrari’s  F310B  for  the  first 
time  yesterday  and  was  “very 
satisfied”  with  it 

Squash 

Janshar  Khan  has  been 
banned  for  a month  andfined 
£1,000  after  putting  out  of  last 
month's  Mahindra.  Interna- 
tional In  Bombay  three  days 


before  the  event  started. 
writes  Richard  Jago.  The 
eight-times  and  current  world 
champion  from  Pakistan 
died  “threats  to  his  safety”  as 
his  reason  for  not  competing. 

Ice  Hockey 

Cardiff  Devils’  Shannon  Hope 
has  been  reprimanded  and 
warned  as  to  his  fixture  con- 
duct after  an  incident  that  left 
Sheffield  Stealers’  Jamie 
Leach  with  a facial  injury. 
The  Great  Britain  captain 
received  a five-plos-gatne  mis- 
conduct penalty  after  being 
found  to  have  been  reckless 
rather  than  malidons. 

Rugby  League- 

Steve  Prescott,  the  23-year -old 
St  Helena  full-back.  h««  been 


put  on  the  transfer  list  at 
£200,000,  writes  Paul  . Fitzpat- 
rick. The  England  interna- 
tional asked  for  a move  after 
failing  in  an  attempt  to  rene- 
gotiate his  contract  The  for- 
mer Saints  coach  Eric 
Hughes,  meanwhile,  is  favour- 
ite to  became  Graeme  West’s 
No.  2 at  Wigan  after  last 
week’s  resignation  of  Joe  Ly- 
don  as  football  manager.  - 

Boxing 

Joe  Bugner  is  to.  .relinquish 
his  Australian  heavyweight 
title  and  retire  if  he  cannot 
arrange  a fight  with  George 
Foreman.  The  46-year-old, 
who  claims  to  have  been  chas- 
ing Foreman  for  20  years,  gajfl 
he  bad  no  other  ambitions  left 
In  the  sport 


T oon  Army 
in  mourning 


The  fans 


Martin  Wainwright 
joins  the  wake 
for  St  James' Park's 
lost  leader 


■■  J1E 

H wor 
I upe 
■ erej 


black-and-white 
world  of  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne  turned 
grey  yesterday  as  the 
city  was  stunned  by  the  loss 
of  Its  favourite  son. 

• King,  superstar,  even 
God,  may  be  overblown 
words  to  describe  a football 
manager,  bat  all  were  in 
common  currency  in  Straw- 
berry Place,  the  piazza  In 
front  of  St  James’  Park's 
towering  stands. 

“St  James’  Park?  More 
like  St  James’  Church  for 
ns  since  Kevin  came  back," 
said  foundry  worker  Pete 
Cairns.  “He  is  God  . for  me 
and  my  mates.  It's  a shock. 
Man,  fa  It  ever  a shock.” 

Another  200  Toon  Army 
foot-soldiers  straggled  dfa- 
cohpolaiely^In  front  of  the 
stand’s  swanky  restaurant 
entrance,  batting  rumours 
to  and  fro. 

“It’s  worse  than  hearing 
that  the  Queen  has  died,” 
said  John  Regan,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Newcastle 
United  Independent  Sup- 
porters’ Association,  latch- 
ing on  to  the  previous 
night's  television  monar- 
chy debate.  “Not  everyone 
here  on  Tyneside  fa  a mon- 
archist but  everyone  fa  a 
Keeganite.” 

The  depth  of  the  North- 
east’s affection  for  Keegan 
was  gauged  at  The  Straw- 
berry pub  by  barmaid  Joy 
James.  Dispensing  Belgian 
raspberry  beer,  she  said: 
He's  just  a lovely  man; 
charismatic,  that’s  the 
word.  Everyone  really  likes 


“Blind,  he  hasn't  been 


“That’s  right:  ashen,” 


dgn»r  spinning  ont  a New- 
castle Brown  In  the  bar  and 
wishing  he  could  afford  the 
£330  season  ticket.  “Going 
to  matches  at  St  James* 
Park  isn’t  for  the  unem- 
ployed. but  everyone’s  fond 
of  Keegan.  There  are  loads 
of  housewives  who  know 
nothing  at  all  about  foot- 
ball but  love  him  because 
he  fa  obviously  a nice  per- 
son, cheerftal  and  bubbly. 
And  he’s  kept  Newcastle  on 
the  national  map." 

Out  by  the  police  cordon, 
students  Lysaxme  Gillespie 

and  Samantha  Cwmmlnp 

were  dabbing  away  tears 
after  speeding  down  to  the 
ground  from  Newcastle  Col- 
lege, where  the  news  had 
crackled  round  a disbeliev- 
ing canteen.  “Keegan’s  my 
hero,"  said  Lysaxme,  who  is 
20,  the  same  age  as  Sam, 
who  echoed:  “He’s  the 
king.”  Around  them  the 
crowd  launched  into  an- 
other chorus  of  “There’s 
only  one  Kevin  Keegan", 
beneath  a breathlessly  un- 
punctuated scribbled  ban- 
ner saying:  “Please  stay 
Kevin  we  all  believe  in  yon 
please  don’t  go." 

In  the  Magpies’  souvenir 
shop  Sheelagh  Dawson,  a 
fan  since  her  teens  In  the 
late  Seventies,  was  reading 
a pot-pourri  of  tributes 
from  local  celebrities:  “It’s 
a terrible  shame" — Lindfa- 
farne  drummer  Ray  Laid- 
law;  ‘Tve  often  thought 
that’s  how  he’d  go”  — Chris 
Donald,  editor  of  Viz. 

‘Td  been  planning  to  get 
the  cut-price  team  jam," 
Mrs  Dawson  said.  “But 
maybe  Pd  better  go  for  a 
Magpies  table  lamp,  so’s  we 
can  dim  it  at  home.  It’s 
such  a shame.  I remember 
the  last  time  he  went,  when 
he  stopped  playing,  it  was 
so  different.  A helicopter 
came  and  lifted  him  up  in 
triumph  from  the  ground." 

Life  goes  on,  however, 
and  the  ever-hopefhl  spirit 
of  Andy  Capp  was  filling 
many  Geordies  by  mid- 
afternoon.  “Have  yon 
heard  any  hot  tips  about 
the  new  manager?"  askirf 
Joy  James,  “because  if  you 
have  rm  off  to  the  bookies 
to  place  a bet” 

Calls  were  coming  in  at 
William  Hill’s  in  Newcastle 
demanding  a slate  of  odds 
for  Dalglish,  Little  and  Rob- 
son as  the  possible  new.  if 
lesser,  God  on  the  Tyne. 


‘Kevin  even  hated  it  when 
we  won  and  didn’t  play  well’ 


Reaction 


rERRY  MCDERMOTT. 

Kevin  Keegan’s  assistant 
it  St  James’  Park,  said  he  was 
'stunned”  by  his  friend’s  de- 
parture but  could  understand 
hfa  reasons  for  wanting  to 
leave.  He  also  believed  that 
his  former  manager  would 
not  return  to  football. 

McDermott,  who  with 
Arthur  Cox  will  hold  the  fort 
until  a new  manager  Is  ap- 
pointed, said:  "You  never  say 
never  In  this  business  but  if 
you’re  asking  me  whether 
he’ll  be  back,  my  gut  feeling  is 
that  he  won’t  He  certainly 
won’t  come  back  to  the  game 
in  the  near  future. 

"He's  not  m or  sick  and  It’s 
nothing  to  do  with  hfa  fam- 
ily,” McDermott  insisted.  “I 
think  he  felt  he  bad  taken  the 
dub  as  far  as  he  could.  I 
didn't  tty  to  get  him  to  change 
hfa  mind.  He  had  a gut  feeling 
it  was  time  to  go  and  you  have 
to  respect  hfa  decision." 

McDermott  ruled  himself 
out  as  a candidate  for  the  per- 
manent job.  ‘1  hear  Tm  14-x 
but  I wouldn't  have  any 
money  on  that,"  he  said.  “Tm 
only  doing  fids  Job  because 
Kevin  asked  me  to  stay  on;  I 
would  have  walked  out  of  the 
doorwith  him.  I have  no  long- 
term aspirations  to  take  over. 
How  do  you  follow  a legend? 

‘■Kevin  gave  the  dub  every- 
tning  and  he  was  disappointed 
we  didn’t  win  a trophy  last 
season.  When  you  add  an  that 


together  it  takes  Its  toll.  But 
what  he  has  done  In  five  years 
is  nothing  short  of  a miracle.  I 
hope  the  fans  don’t  think  he 
has  let  them  down;  he  doesn’t 
deserve  that” 

The  striker  Les  Ferdinand, 
one  of  Keegan’s  key  signings, 
said:  ‘Tm  obviously  very, 
very  disappointed  at  this 
news.  What  I want  to  do  now 
*s  to  go  away  and  have  a think 
about  it  I don't  feel  ready  to 
comment  at  this  stage.  As  you 
ran  imagine,  it’s  a very  sad 
day  for  everyone  here  at  New- 
castle United." 

Douglas  Hall,  a Newcastle 
director  and  the  son  of  Sir 

John,  the  club’s  nhairmon 
praised  Keegan’s  achieve- 
ments at  the  club:  “Kevin 
took  over  at  the  helm  of  a club 
destined  for  the  Second  Div- 
ision airiscaltri  the  hefcfats  of 

5erI^^ership  a style 
of  football  never  before  seen 
at  St  James’  Park.  Kevin 
leaves  the  dub  in  a far  stron- 
ger position  than  when  he  ar- 
squad  of  players 
he  has  built  up  fa  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Europe.” 

Jim  Smith,  a former  New- 
castle manager  and  now  in 
at  Derby,  said:  'T 
think  the  fans  are  very  de- 
manding, and  rightly  so.  but 
Kevin  would  know  that  from 
tes  tune  as  a player.  It  fa  one 
«the  biggest  jobs  in  Europe. 

that's  for  sure  but  you  know 

that  when  you  take  it  on.  It’s 
a very  high-profile  job  but 
then  you  do  have  the  support 
of  a fantastic  crowd  and  fi- 
nancial backing.” 
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Rugby  Union 


Ashton  invited  to 
inspire  England 
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Flight  path . . . Craig  Hlgnett  celebrates  Middlesbrough’s  (gening  goal  with  the  help  of  the  Brazilian  midfielder  Emerson  photograph  : john  < 


Middlesbrough  2,  Liverpool  1 


Vickers  strikes  a mighty  blow 


Dwidlacay 


FOR  Middlesbrough, 
cups  are  about  as  rare 
as  flying  saucers,  and 
after  taking  a 2-0  lead 
against  a dishevelled  Liver- 
pool side  in  last  night's  Coca- 
Cola  quarter-final  at  the  Riv- 
erside Stadium  they  found 
themselves  banging  on  once 
Steve  McManaman  had 
scored  Just  past  the  hour. 

injuries  to  Barnes  jmd'CoHy- 
more  had  forced  Liverpool  to 
Improvise.  McAteer  moved  to 
central  with  Jones 

returning  on  thie  right  for  his 
first  senior  appearance  since 
last  year's  FA  Cup  final. 
Berger,  fiercely  criticised  by 
Liverpool’s  manager  Roy 
Evans  .after  tbe  narrow  FA 
Cup  win  over  Burnley  on  Sat- 
urday, kept  his  place  upfront 


An  early  20-yard  drive  from 
Junes,  meeting  a half-cleared 
centre  from  Bjornebye, 
reminded  the  Riverside  that 
Liverpool  were  not  looking 
only  to  Fowler  to  score.  In 
fact  the  first  glimpse  of  a goal, 
after  six  minutes,  followed  a 
mistake  at  the  other  end  by 
James  which  soon  proved 
portentous. 

The  Liverpool  goalkeeper 
showed  signs  of  Beasanfs  dis- 
ease when  a misdirected 
clearance'  gave'  Ravdhelli  a 
chance  to  score  the  sort  of 
goal  with  which  Barnes  had 
recently  wan  a game  at  South- 
ampton. The  Italian  striker 
missed  the  target  but  six 
minutes  later  James  made  a 
similar  error  and  was  pun- 
ished for  it 

A much  shorter,  weaker 
clearance  went  straight  to 
Hlguett,  who  almost  lost  his 


footing  under  pressure  from 
McManaman  before  driving  a 
left-foot  shot  low  into  the  net. 
Liverpool  immediately  res- 
ponded with  a quick  ex- 
change of  passes  between 
McManaman  and  Fowler 
which  Emerson  just  managed 
to  intercept,  but  defensively 
they  looked,  very  suspect. . 

Babb  sliced  file  bah  across 
the  face  of  his  own  18-yard 
line  and  got  away  with  it  So 
did  Matte©,  after  appearing  to 
handle  in  the  penally  area*- It 
was  no  particular  surprise, 
therefore,  when  Middles- 
brough went  further  ahead. 

Juntoho,  running  at  defend- 
er, full  of  tricks  and  swerves, 
was  causing  Liverpool  all 
kinds  of  problems.  So  ware 
Emerson,  Mustoe,  EQgnett, 
RavanellLand  Blackmore,  the 
oM  Welsh  warborse.  But  the 
consistency  with  which  Liver- 


pool were  giving  the  bah  away 
in  their  own  half  was  a princi- 
pal cause  of  their  discomfort 

After  25  minutes  they  con- 
ceded a comer  an  the  right ; 
Hignetfs  kick  dipped  low  into 
the  goalmouth  mid  Vickers 
met  it  with  a well  struck  vol- 
ley into  the  net 

In  attack,  when  they  were 
aide  to  keep  the  ball  long 
enough  to  attack,  Liverpool 
showed  more  of  their  usual 
assurance.' Justpast  toe  half- 
hour  an  excellent  pass  from 
Barger  caught  Middlesbrough 
square  and  should  have  sent 
in  Fowler  to  score.  But  his 
shed  was  blocked  by  Walsh 
and,  when  a Fleming  back- 
pass  offered  the  Liverpool 
striker  another  chance,  the 
goalkeeper  forced  him  to 
shoot  wide. 

Middlesbrough  had  little  ln- 
tenttan  of  sitting  an  their 


Bolton  Wanderers  0,  Wimbledon  2 


Celtic  6,  Kilmarnock  0 

Cadete  leads 
Celtic  troops 
on  rout  march 

Patrick  CHann 

THE  Portuguese  striker 
Jorge  Cadete  added  the 
final  flourish  to  a one-sided 
encounter  at  Parkhead  by 
completing  a hat-trick  ha 
the  final  minute  as  Celtic 
trounced  a Kilmarnock  side 
badly  weakened  by  illness 
and  injury. 

Celtic,  who  closed  the  gap 
on  leaders  Rangers  to  li 
points,  doubled  their  tally 
in  the  last  10  minutes  with 
Morten  Wieghorst  and 
Chris  Hay  putting  their 
names  on  fixe  sco resheet 
after  coming  on  as 
substitutes. 

Kilmarnock  had  little 
lack  on  the  field  either 
with  Gary  Tallon  playing 
an  unfortunate  part  in  Celt- 
ic's opening  two  goals. 

First,  he  missed  a long- 
ball  he  should  have  con- 
trolled and  Cadete.  who 
had  already  had  a goal  dis- 
allowed, took  It  in  his 
stride  before  driving  a low 
left-foot  shot  into  the  net 
off  the  advancing  Lekovic- 
Four  minutes  later,  the 
hail  was  played  in  from  the 
Celtic  left  and  this  time  it 
deflected  off  Tallon  Into  the 
path  of  Jackie  McNamara. 
He  drove  the  ball  home 
first-time  with  the  outside 
of  his  right  foot  from  20 
yards  for  his  first  goal  Of 
the  season  In  23  appear- 
ances. Kilmarnock's  scor- 
ing attempts  during  the 
first  half  were  scarce,  al- 
though Wright,  from  | 
Mitchell’s  header,  volleyed 
just  wide.  , ; 

Cadete  scored  his  second 
to  the  64th  minute,  playing 
a part  in  the  build-up  as 

weH  He  sent  the  ball  out  to 

van  Hooljdonk, 
header  found  Hannah-  His 
knock-on  seemed  to  be  out 
of  Cadete’s  reach  under 
challenge  from  McGowne, 
but  he  stretched  out  ms 
right  leg  and 
steer  the  ball  wide  of  Leko- 
vic  from  six  yards. 

CMtt  NKi;  Bay*.  giwr. 

Macxay.  OComiaU.  W McSt*»-w*n 
HooydMfc,  Hannah.  CAtNte-  n 


Dons  too  direct  by  half  for  Bolton 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

mm  WIMBLEDON  came 
lMwell  prepared  for  this 
WW  tricky  tie  against  the 
First  Division  leaders  and 
there  was  never  any  danger 
that  the  Premiership  aide 
would  go  the  way  .of  Totten- 
ham in  the  previous  round. 

Two  clinical,  pieces  of  fin- 
ishing in  the  first  half  set 
them  on  their  way  'to.  the 
semi-finals.  When  Bolton  did 
exert  more  pressure  in  the 
second  half  the  Londoners' 
defence.  In  which  Sullivan 
was  an  alert  and.  safe  goal- 
keeper, refused  to  buckle. 

“This  game  doesn’t  hold 
any  fears  for  us,"  Colin  Todd, 
the  Bolton  manager,  had  said 
before  kick-off  But  he  might 
have  been  revising  that  view 
"after  22  minutes,  by  which 
time  Wimbledon  were  2-0  up. 

Wimbledon’s  reputation 


Results 

Soccer 

ENGLISH  COCA-COLA  CUP 
Cuilur  finale 
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TENEMENTS  SCOTTISH  COP 
Second  round 
rdnrroHBh  Brachta  v Ltoingeion. 
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was  built  on  the  direct 
method  of  football,  and  their 
first  goal,  when  barely  four 
minutes  had  passed,  was  a 
.prime  example  of  it 

Sullivan's  long  kick  down- 
field  was  headed  on  byEarie 
and  in  turn  headed  on  by  Ard- 
ley.  Ekoku  still  had  plenty  to 
do  but  he  resisted  the  dose 
attentions  of  Taggart  skilful- 
ly, turned  and  beat  Ward  with 
a superbly  angled  shot 
There:  was  another  excel- 
lent piece  of  finishing  18  min- 
utes later.  Sullivan  bad  had  to 
dear  danger  by  leaving  his 
goal  to  bead  the  b»n  dear  but 
immediately  defence  was 
turned  to  offence. 

Earle’s  angled  ball  found 
Leonbardsen  on  the  left  edge 
of  the  penalty  area  and  the 
Norwegian  effortlessly  turned 
Todd,  standing  in  for  the  in- 
jured Bergssan,  and  found  tbe 
far  corner  of  the  net  with  a 
shot  measured  to  perfection. 


CUPi  TMMwaK  raplqa  Badpndi 
Brigs  Tn  v BIMworth  Wat  Homjpato  RA  v 
Poniatraet  Cal.  First  Distal—  Copt 
BMwri  room*  P— Ipanadi  EccteehDI 
UW  v Bairamih  Wo. 

POKTMS  LUMN  MpIp 
Man  UU  ft  BbrnB  Wad  0.  Mrat  btohl—c 
HuManfloid  2.  BmoKpoot  D.  Poor— to 
Nona  County  v Aston  VHta;  Poet  Vale  v 

SundanaraX  WBatBrom  * WotvarhampCDn. 

hwad  MuMnrti  P— to— atfc  Barnsley  v 

Man  C:  Hull  v arttnaoy^Mananold.v  Brad- 
lord  C.  Third.  DMalw  Scarborough  1. 
Roeftdafe  i Paatuaua*  Doncanar  « 
Chester  Lincoln  « Bury;  Scunthorpa  w 
Chesterfield;  Walsall  v Wigan.  Cppr 
Oroop  Ommj  Putp— * BurrUoy  * 
otdtuon. 

AVON  INSU RANCH  CQNMHATIOICt 
IM  DIiiMpm  Chariton  1.  Bristol  Rare  2. 
riiallinnuli  cbuow  Utd  v Crystal  Pataca: 
Foitsmoutti  v Arsenal;  Swindon  a 1|— ride 
WaaL  Ham  « Wanorfl;  Whnbiadon  » 

Bournemouth. 

ntu  CUPi  Pmullt  iuiumI  r«pt»n 
Puel|j— * Conwy  « Caamarion  T« 
Ebbw  VaJo  v AbwyiMytfi. 

Rugby  Union  * 

SwU^mteavRAf! 

MMILMnUH  CUPi  Poot  IN  Poat- 
poaadi.SwBnaaa  * Bath. 

Tannis. 

MV  ZUIAMD  OPEN  (AucUttnd):  Mm 

lacnadroiiliK  ClaTasB  (Panjbt  A Bor- 

aaaMgud  (Sp)  6-A  S-k  H tav  (Aral  M M 
XuW  MH.M;  J (63  K C 

MatnOt  (W7  B-®  * Radtdaaaa  (Oar) 

M T Johaneson  (Swat  7-8. 6-4. 
COLONIAL  CLASSIC  EXHIBITION 
TOumuuKMT  /Kouyang.  Mstboum^: 
nr«  ™-a*  e Sa-praa  (US)  M M 

(Gar)  fr-4. 7-6i  ■ BaoNar  M A UwJ- 
wa*w  G-i;  M CK— a (US)  M t 

EndWat  (Swa]  7-5.  6-4:  Y Kdaiduw  . 
(Rua)  W i Coorlar  (US)M.  B-4. 
SYDNEY  IMTRRNATIONALi  Maai 
Saiwaii  i u n >*  P Ihdtar  (Am)  bt  P Haar- 
hvb  (HMh)  fi-7.  7-ft  B BMC  (Ztin)  U 
T WoodUridoa  (Aia)  pAj;  A Caata  (Sp)  M 
8 UHhracti  (Ca)  OS,  S-2;  C Maim  |Sp)  H G 
Stanord  («A)  6-2. «-«  A OWa  (US  M M 
■TOatrom  (Swa)  M,  9-7,  S-4j  S SMa 
: (Aut)  M A voinaa  (Rom)  S-a.B-1: 0 Nml  I 


Bolton  could  make  little 
headway  against  a tough’ 
Wimbledon  defence  and  . they 
relied  overmuch  on  Blake.  He 

almost  brought  the  scores 
level  at  l-l  with  a clever 
angled  shot  that  hit  the  post 
and  then  brought  a good  left- 
handed  save  from  Sullivan.  ] 

But  these  were  isolated  mo- 
ments of  danger  for  Wimble- 1 
dan  and  fixe  home  side  were  i 
further  hindered  when 
Blake's  striking  partner  I 
McGinlay  had  to  go  off  with  a , 
calf  strain. 

Bookings  for  Earle,  for  a ' 
tackle  from  behind,  and  snin- 1 
van,  for  time-wa  sting, 
brought  Bolton  free-kicks  on 
the  edge  of  the  penalty  area 
but  both  of  them,  like  an  ear- 
lier one  from  Sellars,  were 
wasted.  A poor  half  for  Bolton 
ended  with  a booking  for  Sel- 
lars for  a, wild  challenge  on 
Cunningham. 

The  bookings  continued 


m»lo  fCroJ  bt  J Sanchez  (Sp)  6-4,  0-6, 
0-4;  T Ha— law  (GSJ  bt  8 BrogiMm  (SP) 
3-B.a-a.o-3. wd  mfimw— njcp- 
ptaa  (US)  tn  R Stropaon  (Can]  0-3.  o-a. 
HtwP  ipmfc  ■ J NppNp  (US]  bt  K 
Pb  (US)  04.  0^4;  L IMiupPl  (US)  bt  L 
Raymond  (US)  6^,  6-4;  N lanw 
CJapsn]  bt  R McQuillan  (Ana)  7-5.  8-3. 
TABMAMIAH  WOMEN'*  IMTIHU1A- 
HOMAL  (Hobart):  TNrd  iww*  A » 
mod  (Aim)  tt  8 Dtaka-Broekman  (Aoa) 
8-2.  B-4;  SM-TIm  Wane  (Tapel)  tt  M 
OrzyboMke  (Pol)  0-1.  6-3:  ■ CWtana  ' 
(Bao  bt  E LHthovlam  (Bus)  1-6.  7-0,  0-2 
torWt  ■ Berio  (Japan)  bt  A Milter  (US) 
6-3.  7-8. 

Basketball 

NBA*  Taranto  80.  LA  cuppers  87;  Atlanta  i 
105.  PhMflte  103  (otj:  DetroU  78.  UImu- 
keeBO;  Inefamfla.  Claveland  SO;  New  Jer- 
sey 90.  San  Antonio  73;  New  York  102.  j 
DeHaa  7%  Ortaode  IDS.  Philadelphia  66: 
Minnesota  S3.  Houston  104;  seetue  84, 
Miami  B5;  Sacraniento  96,  Darner  108. 


after  the  interval,  with  Leon- 
hardsen’S  nanip  talren  for  a 
foul  on  Todd  and  Taggart’s  for 
dissent.  Just  past  the  hour 
Phil  Brown,  Bolton's  vocifer- 
ous coach,  was  banished  from 
the  touchline  into  the  stand. 

Brown  bad  already  been 
fold  to  sit  down  and  shut  up 
once  by  tbe  referee  and  got 
his  marching  orders  when  a 
linflgman  complained  to  the 
referee. 

Bolton  then  raised  their 
game  and  a perfect  cross  from 
Lee  gave  Blake  the  chance  of 
a header  but  his  effort  was 
blocked  by  Leonbardsen.  be- 
fore Sullivan  made  fingertip 
saves  first  from  Sheridan  and 
then  from  a header  by  Green. 

BoHdw  WMAwm  ward:  Todd.  Small, 
Frandoen.  Tacoan.  FafraJough,  Lea, 
Saflara.  Blaha,  McGbday  (Qrawi.  38mln), 
Shartdan. 

WlnblMloai  Sullivan;  Cunningham, 
Kimble.  Jonas.  Blackwell,  Laonhardsen, 
Earia,  Ekoku,  Qayle.  Parry,  Arifley. 
Hafanaai  O Ashby  (Woraesur). 


56Btin  I2sec  2,  SMnozuka  at  Bsoc;  3.  Fon- 
tenay  5ft  4,  Schtoaaar  15J21:  5.  Masuoka 
1A&M;  O.  Sarvia  £20X4;  7.  Strugo  HttJSk 
8.  Tragi  lo  ZriftES;  9.  KWnschmkfi  3^1 -SO; 
10.  P Slriwatanakun  (Thai)  UaubWH 
3^2-58  —awuwimlaai  1,  T Magnakfl 
(Franca)  KTM  4hr  ltkntn  6aac;  a.  Q Jim- 
mink  (Nettt)  fOM  at  lOmin  47tec  3.SPe- 
tartianaal  (Fr)  Yamaha  11  Aft  4. 0 Gallardo 
(Sp)  Caghm  13.19;  6,  D Caatara  (FT)  Ya- 
maha 1733;  0.  J Amorous  (Sp)  KTli  10-01; 
7.  J Laud*  [US)  KTM  1&U;  6.  □ von 
Sleewttz  (Am)  KTM  24.1ft  B.  N ScbDcher 

a KTM  3626: 10.  P Marque*  (For)  KTM 
>Omb  ),  Petertiansel  24lr  48tnln 
GBeee  2.  Arcarans  at  waaos  3,  Qaitarrto 
1Sft4&;  4,  Jbnmlnk  smaft  5,  Lows 
2073ft  ft  Castera  24B33: 7.  VWi  ZHzawKt 
233.11;  ft  Matedi  33632  8.  J L Swurl  (Sp) 
Catfva  3:1734;  10.  J Mayer  (Oar)  KTM 
3283ft 


lee  Hockey 


lead,  and  given  the  state  of 
Liverpool's  defence  it  seemed 
a wise  policy.  Four  minutes 
after  half-lime  Wmprpnn,  surg- 
ing through  on  the  right, 
gathered  a ball  from  Hlgnett 
and  without  rhanghig  pace 
beat  James  with  a nhip  of 
pure  Brazilian  impudence. 
But  It  went  wide. 

Had  it  gone  in,  Liverpool 
would  have  been  done  for.  As 
it  was  they  dragged  them- 
selves back  into  the  contest 
fliree  mtnntra  past  the  hour 
when  a sweet  movement  saw 
McAteer  and  Bergs'  sweep 
aside  the  cover  before  the 
Czech’s  pass  set  up  McMana- 
man for  a simple  goal. 

■Mbrinaik  Walsh;  Cox,  VI enure. 
Whyte,  Flaming,  Blackmore,  Hlgnott 
Mustoe,  Emerson.  Junlnho  (Stamp, 
84mln).  RavanallL 

Umpoet  Jamas;  Wright.  Mstteo.  Babb, 
Jones.  McAteer.  Thomas.  Bjorn* by*. 
McManaman.  Fowler.  Berger. 

Referee:  G Pol  firing). 


Robert  Armstrong 

Brian  ashton  is 

poised  to  Join  the 
England  coaching 
staff  before  the  Cal- 
cutta Cup  mstrh  against  Scot- 
land at  Twickenham  on  Feb- 
ruary 1-  After  resigning  as 
Bath  coach  an  Monday  he  has 
been  having  talks  with  his  old 
mentor  Jack  Rowell,  who  is 
eager  to  put  Ashton’s  progres- 
sive approach  at  the  service 
of  the  England  hack  division. 

The  recruitment  of  the  49- 
year-old  former  whnniwuwtPT, 

who  has  also  been  finked  with 
the  new  poet  of  Ireland’s  di- 
rector of  rugby  after  tbe  resig- 
nation of  their  coach  Murray 
Kidd,  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  England  man- 
agement committee  but 
Rowell  is  unlikely  to  encoun- 
ter serious  opposition. 

“I  rate  Brian  very  highly,” 
said  Rowell,  who  was  respon- 
sible for  bringing  Ashton  to 
the  Recreation  Ground  in 
1969.  “He  has  been  in  my 
mind  for  a while  and  I have 
spoken  to  him  unofficially 
about  working  with  us. 
People  like  him  should  not  be 
ignored  when  they  become 
available.  If  he  does  become 
involved  that  would  not  be  a 
threat  to  Les  Cusworth  or 
Mike  Slemen  [the  current 
hacks  coaches].” 

Ashton,  who  always  en- 
joyed the  foil  support  of  toe 
Bath  players  and  was  the 
main  mantling  influence  be- 
hind the  club’s  league  and 
cup  double  last  season,  would 
be  the  ideal  lieutenant  to  help 
Rowell  succeed  in  his  ambi- 
tious plans  to  transform  Eng- 
land into  a flexible  team  with 
the  ampTmaig  on  movement 
and  continuity.  Last  season 
Bath  scored  a record  number 
of  tries  in  domestic  competi- 
tions thanks  to  Ashton’s 
fierce  insistence  on  keeping 
the  bafi  in  hand. 

- “The  England  squad  is 
changing  and  you  should 
never  be  short  of  ideas,”  said 
Rowell,  who  was  heavily  criti- 
cised in  the  wake  of  last 
month’s  narrow  20-18  victory  I 


A oh  ton . . . hands-on  approach 

over  Argentina.  “In  any  busi- 
ness you  need  to  reinvent 
yourself  each  year  and  take 
communication  to  a new 
leveL  We  are  constantly  look- 
ing at  ways  to  bring  out  the 
foil  potential  of  the  squad." 

to  the  long  term  Rowell  is 
thought  to  be  preparing  the 
ground  for  his  successor  so 
that  he  can  step  down  at  a 
Hme  of  his  choosing,  leaving 
the  squad  under  Ashton’s 
highly  professional 

stewardship. 

The  England  coach  said  he 
expected  to  lead  next 
summer's  four-week  tour  to 
Argentina,  having  received  a 
ringing  vote  of  confidence 
from  the  RFU’s  secretary 


Tony  HaDett  who  briskly  dis- 
missed a weekend  report  that 
Rowell  was  about  to  be 
sacked.  “We  have  foil  confi- 
dence in  Jack  and  there  is  no 
doubt  about  his  future  as 
coach,"  said  Hailett.  “We 
want  to  press  on  and  leave 
that  subject  [his  alleged  dis- 
missal] well  behind.”  Rowell 
pointed  out  that  his  appoint- 
ment by  toe  RFU  for  12 
months  would  keep  him  in 
his  post  at  least  until 
midsummer. 

Hailett  acknowledged  that 
the  RFU  was  considering  the 
possibility  of  appointing  a 
separate  England  manager  to 
take  some  of  tbe  burden  off 
RowelL  who  currently  com- 
bines the  rule  of  coach  with  a 
number  of  management 
duties.  It  is  thought  the  new 
Job  might  be  undertaken  by 
toe  RFU’s  technical  director 
Don  Rutherford,  who  also 
serves  as  an  England  selector 
on  Rowell's  four-man  panel 

However,  the  biggest  boost 
to  Rowell’s  security  of  tenure 
as  coach  would  be  the  enlist- 
ment of  Ashton,  who  not  only 
has  an  excellent  working 
relationship  with  the  England 
captain  Phil  de  Glanville  but 
also  understands  how  to  get 
toe  best  out  of  Mike  Catt, 
England's  inconsistent  Qy- 
halL  As  Rowell  perceives, 
Ashton  has  toe  know-how  to 
breathe  fresh  life  into  Eng- 
land’s Impending  Five 
Nations  challenge. 


Villepreux  again  for  France 

FRANCE  signalled  their  l which  they  open 
intention  to  return  to  Ireland  tn  Dublin  a 


I intention  to  return  to 
their  free-flowing  style 
with  the  much-anticipated 
appointment  yesterday  of 
the  former  international 
ton-back  Pierre  Villepreux 
to  assist  the  coach  Jean- 
Claude  Skrela. 

Villepreux,  widely 
respected  as  a formidable 
tactician  who  espouses 
France's  traditional  open 
game,  will  start  by  trying  to  : 
help  them  win  the  Five 
Nations  ChampifmBhip,  in  ' 


which  they  open  against 
Ireland  In  Dublin  on  Satur- 
day week. 

Skrela,  a former  team- 
mate and  joint  coach  with 
Villepreux  at  Toulouse, 
said:  “I  know  Pierre  well, 
we  have  coached  together 
enough  to  know  there 
won’t  be  any  problems." 

The  scrum-half  Guy  Acco- 
ceberry  has  surprisingly 
been  omitted  from  tbe  21- 
man  squad  for  the  Ireland 
game  and  replaced  by  Fa- 
blen  Galthit  of  Colomiers. 


Back  in  from  cold  as 
Rowell  sounds  warning 


i(ftom)8-2.*-i;ai 


Darts 


(FriMsy  Qrown):  SMMri  immA  R loiiol- 
(IteBi)  bt  B Qoorg*  (Eng)  3-0:  U KIbs 
(BW  H R BtoCW  (Eng)  &-6\ 

Hockey 

UfTBRNATTONAL  INDOOR  TOUHMr 

MMT  (DunaMt  South  Able*  4,  North 
America  i;  Scotland  4,  Australia  ft 
KOHunoH  racuauumr  pccofe 
UmipurtSKorM&SarftzarfudttMatay- ; 
*a  9.  Btogkmi  4 

Motor  Sport  : . 

DAKAR  RALLYi  Wtt  atetn  (TintfjuUoo  , 
to  Gao;  41Snn):  Cw  1.  J-PPont*n*y  (ft) 
MtoubtaM  3hr  4Smln  40nh  & K Stdno-  ! 
a*«  (Japan)  MtavbWri  to  40mc;  3,  B 
BM»y  (Ft)  UOmbiMI  1A1: 4.  J-L  SettaoMtr  ! 
(ft)  Baggy  ZSft  5.  J Kletnadimiat  ((Mr) 
Buggy  l&fift  ft  H Masuoka  (Japan)  MHsu-  , 
taMhi  1145;  7.  M TragOo  fB)  Nissan  31.66; 
ft  s Sarria  (Sp)  Maun  saift  ft  44»  Strugo 
(Fr)  unsubtoM  3AH);  10.  G Vfemam  (it) 
8sanayana-4iAft  Onraft  1.  Baby  ZJhr  | 


NHLi  NV  Mandara  3,  Pittsburgh  % Pt*a- 
doiphlH  7.  Boston  3;  St  Louis  ft  Edmoiaon 
ft  catgmy  *.  Toronto  ft  Los  Angolas  ft 
Vancouver  ft  San  Joce  1,  BufWo  i (ot). 


Fixfures 


Soccer 

FOMTINS  LRAOtHL  te.hr  PMsisw 

Bolton  v Darby  (7.0).  Gaaaad  PkU» 
UtoiiiH1  Sttdqxtr)  V Ytrt- 
AVOH  INSURANCE  COMSINATIOMi 
Laavas  C««m  CartU  v Bristol  C (ftO). 

Ice  Hockey 

SUPWONAOimi  CardW-v  ShslBald  (Til); 


NcmaotlB  v Nottingham  (7 JO). 
) II— ll  ll  LIMU*  Midway  t 


Hockey 

MTBMATWMAL  MDOOR  TOURNA- 
MENT (3b.  Maadowbank.  Edtotwgn): 
Auarolla.  N America,  Scotland.  South 
Atrial. 


Robert  Armstrong 
on  England’s  squad 
and  the  coach’s  call 
for  import  quotas 

ENGLAND  may  soon  be 
forced  to  develop  inter- 
national players  who 
are  not  first  choices  for  their 
clubs,  warned  the  coach  Jack 
Rowell  at  Twickenham  yester- 
day as  he  called  for  the  Rugby 
Football  Union  to  introduce 
restrictions  on  the  number  of 
imparts  being  recruited  by 
League  One  dubs. 

“England  find  themselvesin 
a fix  today:  the  number  of 
(No.JiOs  is  drying  up  before 
our  very  eyes,”  be  said  after 
naming  three  fly-halves  In  a 
squad  of  30,  one  of  whom, 
Paul  Grayson,  is  not  the  first : 
choice  for  Northampton  who  , 
prefer  Scotland's  Gregor 
, Townsend.  The  England  coach  i 
added  that  only  four  England- : 
qualified  fly-halves  are  play- 
I Ing  League  One  rugby.  i 

‘I  would  like  to  see  a limita- 
tion on  toe  number  of  foreign 
players  coming  into  toe  Cour- 
age leagues,  otherwise  Eng- 
land are  going  to  be  in  serious 
trouble  at  international 
level,”  he  said.  “It’s  already 
happening:  some  at  the  A 
squad  are  not  getting  a 
chance  very  easily  to  play 
first-team  rugby." 

Rowell’s  misgivings  coin- 
cide with  an  RFU  plan  to  offer 
League  One  dubs  financial 
incentives  to  select  a mini- 
mum number  of  England- 
qualified  players  without  fell- 
ing foul  of  EC  employment 
regulations.  There  is  no  limit 
on  toe  number  of  European 


Peters  and 
.Cronin  axed 

SCOTLAND-  have  dropped 
the  forwards  Eric  Peters 
and  Damian  Cronin  from  the 
squad  for  the  match  against 
Wales  at  Murrayfleld  on  Sat- 
urday week. 

“The  hard  feet  is  that  Pe- 
ters and  Cronin  have  been 
dropped,”  said  tbe  team  man- 
ager Arthur  Hastie.  “The 
selectors  felt  they  have  been 
undttpeiforming." 

A captain  has  not  been 
named  but  is  likely  to  be 
either  Rob  Walnwright,  back 
after  iqjmy,  or  Gregor  Town- 
send, skipper  for  toe  three 
matches  before  Christmas. 

SCOTLAND!  Barint  O Aimtnu 

(Nweastto).  c dufawi  (Molron).  R 

Eriksson  (L  Seoul  sn).  s Hutton 
fWatsonlans).  K Lagoa  (3)1  fling).  * 
NHltoft  R MwphBnt  (Wn  Uolros#),  a 
Kteags.-  (itewtn).  O ttufc  (MHiwa),  tt 
Tnsnuisii  (Nqntmmmwi).  Hamnla  Q 
■Ms  (Cur Mo).  D Hilton  (Blth).  K 
MoK.oils  (Siirikig  Co).  S Hwro  (Qhkv 
A Rood  (WARM),  T SoaBh  (WUogrtiamL 

HUT  (Mnnhnmninn)  mrMumi-M 

(Watwnians).  ■ wnun  (OHK).  P 
Wsu,  a v*  (boot  NawcaMte). 


players  an  Englsh  dub  can 
recruit  though  the  RFU  has 
decreed  a nwdmnwi  of  one 
per  dub  from  the  southern 
hemisphere  countries. 

Leicester  received  a ful- 
some tribute  from  Rowell  for 
reaching  the  European  Cup 
final  with  16  England-quali- 
fied players  in  their  side,  five 
of  whom  are  in ' his  squad. 
"It’s  wonderful  what  Leices- 
ter have  done,”  he  said. 
"They  have  a feeling  for  each 
other;  they’re  a real  team.” 

Rowell  has  recalled  the 
Leicester  open-side  Neil  Bade, 
who  has  not  played  for  Eng- 
land since  injuring  a ham- 
string in  the  1995  World  Cup. 
Will  Greenwood,  the  Tigers’ 
greatly  improved  centre,  and 
Darren  Garforth,  the  tight- 
head  prop,  are  promoted  from 
the  A squad  along  with  the 
Saracens  flanker  Kicharri  Wfll 

"Back  is  back  to  his  best 
and  that’s  why  he’s  been 
picked,”  said  Rowell,  acknowL 
edging  that  the  debate  over 
the  player’s  supposed  lack  of 
indies  (5ft  10in)  is  far  from 
over.  “My  view  is  that  we 
should  go  along  with  the  big 
men  only  if  they  can  do  it” 


Back...  to  highest 


The  intention  is  to  keep  the 
squad  together,  subject  to 
form,  for  the  duration  of  the 
Five  Nations  Championship, 
he  said.  "We  are  taking  on  the 
challenge  of  changing  players 
and  changing  their  style.  Tt* s 
not  a straightforward  process 
and  it  can  be  painful” 

Though  admitting  that  "no 
(me  was  happy”  with  Eng- 
land's performance  against 
Argentina.  Rowell  said  he  was 
pleased  with  the  “atmosphere 
df  openness  and  trust  in  toe 
squad”.  He  will  hold  the  first 
training  session  of  the  year  at 
Bisham  Abbey  cm  Wednesday 
and  the  team  to  play  Scotland 
on  February  l will  be  an- 
nounced on  January  20. 
Changes  in  the  back  row  and 
at  half-back  are  expected. 

mOLAMDi  N BmJ  (Northampton),  j 
CaRonl  (Bain).  T Rtoqw  (Nawcasne); 
J IWMqUWialnf  (Bath],  T Undarwood 
(Nowcaaila),  A Adabayo  (Bath),  w 
Coflng  (Harlequins).  P da  OteavtHa 
(Bath),  w Qraanwood  (Leicester),  j 
OobooU  (Bath);  M Catt  (Bath).  A IQng 
(Waaps),  p (toayaon  [Northampton),  a 
Oamaraaa  (Wasps).  K Bnciiaa  (Sara- 
cena);  o Rowntraa  (Leicester),  j 
LPQBPFd  (Harlequins).  R Hrdtriufc  (Cov- 
entry), D Oartorth  (Leicester).  ■ R«ta 
(Bristol).  P Ora— itog  (Gloucester).  M 
■M— » (Lekaster).  S SI— t (Bristol},  a 
Aittoar  (HewcestlB).  T Rodbar  (North- 
ompton),  tp— — o(Waape).  c i— — 
(WnspaK  N Btoofc  (Latoaetar).  R HfB  (Sara- 

cono).  B CMn  (Rtctimood). 

BMLAND  A (v  Scotland  A on  Jan  3T>c  C 
Caflteg  (Gloucester).  J RtoRterier  (Sale).  I 
Hnatar  (Northampton);  D Lagar 
[ (He rl equine).  O Raaa  (Seta).  S Itmwdae 
! (Harlequins),  K Thomajraroft 
(Norttiarnpam).  B Man  [Army  end 
I Newbury),  N araaadooK  (Waapa).  M 
AO—  (Northampton),  A Blyttaa  (Newcas- 
; Be),  P Man— to  (Harlequins);  M — *atott 
1 (Qlouceeter).  R Ulay  (Leicester),  p 
CtmOnar  (Hart  equina).  A Heat  ay  (Lelcaa- 
I ter).  S R— ten  [Gtouceetar].  N WeHha 
(Harlequins);  ■ VaKaad  (Nortfiampton).  K 
Yataa  (Bath).  D Money  (Wasps),  j 
■Melt.  V Ubogn  (both  BcSil  W (top— 
(WBBPS).  R CoafcartRL  D Wmt  (both 
Lafcostw).  O Franofa  (Bath).  S Dhunej 
(Sals).  C Murphy  (West  HarttapooD,  D 
Sfaui.  R Fldtar  (both  Qlouceaier),  j 
Peariar  (Dale).  R Waat  (Hlchmomf).  D 
Qra—Mok  (Coventry).  S Ofcmob  (Bath), 
R terdrlue  (Harlequins).  A PR—  [Sare- 
ems),  Q ABbmi  (Harlequins).  N Coiry 
(Bristol),  P An^aaay  (Orrea). 


Ski  Hotline 

The  Latest  snow  and  weather  f 

reports  from  almost  200  resorts  in 
Europe  and  North  America. 

By  phone  or  fax  call; 

0891  002  006 


SkiFax 

0897  300  350 

An  overvisw  of  where  to  find  the  beat  snow  - by  fax. 

Call  SKIFAX  - the  Ski  Facts. 

Ski  Snapshot 

0897  500  650 

At-a-gkmett  guide  to  snow  conditions  at  almost  200 
resorts  worldwide.  DaBy  tabto  by  fax. 
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Caddick’s  fast  track  to  nowhere,  page  13 

Henman’s  streak  continues,  page  1 3 

tew  ■ ■ aft  ■ ■ - _ n|B ■ „n 

wlip  SOCCGi  DGdlS  ul©  CwOlQp  Page  ■ 9 

Sacked  Ashton  called  up  oy  tngianas  p<igc  jw 

#wtsGuardian 

» January  17  Newcastle  knocked 
sut  of  FA  Cup  by  Cheisea.  Three 
toys  later  they  beat  Bolton  to  go  12 
Mints  ahead  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  United 


• February  8 The  temperamental 
Colombian  striker  Faustina  Asprffla 
signs  front  Parma  ter  £8.7  million. 
Newcastle  are  nine  points  dear  of 
Manchester  United. 


• April  3 Beaten  4-3  In  "Match  at 
the  decade'  at  Liverpool.  Keegan  to 
commended  by  Rfa  for  his  sporting 
attitude  to  losing  which  he  Is  Invited 
to  share  at  one  of  their  seminars. 


•April  29  Keegan  apoplectic  on 
Sky  TV  after  Ms  side  defeat  Leeds 
following  weeks  of  torment  from 
Manchester  United’s  acerbic 
manager  Alex  Ferguson. 


• May  5 A draw  wfth  Tottenham  on 
the  last  day  of  the  season  leaves 
Manchester  Unted  as  champions, 
Newcastle  second.  Keegan  offers  to 
resign  but  is  persuaded  to  stay. 


• July  29  England's  Euro  96  hero 
Alan  Shearer  comes  home  from 
Blackburn  Rovers  ter  a worid-reoord 
£15  ntiffion. 


• August  10  Shearer  and 
Newcastle  are  humiliated  4-0  hi  the 
Charity  Shield  at  Wsmbiey  by 
Manchester  United 


• December  18  Beaten  by  the 
bottom  side  Coventry.  Sir  John  HaB 
says:  “Fteople  at  this  level  under- 
stand they  should  be  winning  thing* . 
We  have  got  to  get  some  sftverware 


The  year 
that 
broke 
Keegan 


Michael  Walker  follows  the  emotional 
path  leading  to  yesterday’s  walk-oul 


. OT  since  Alan 
Shearer's  Intro- 
duction to  a disbe- 
lieving Geordie 
public  on  the  first 
of  August  had  a weekday 
morning  attracted  such  a 
crowd  to  St  James'  Park. 

But  they  came  in  their  hun- 
dreds yesterday.  They  came 
because  it  felt  like  the  natural 
thing  to  do,  they  came  to 
stand  In  Kevin  Keegan's  park- 
ing space,  but  most  of  all  they 
came  to  ask  why?  Why  had 
Keegan  gone,  and  why  now? 

Unfortunately  for  the  fans 
there  are  few  answers  to  be 
found  in  chilly  car-parks. 
They  tried  to  cheer  them- 
selves up  but  their  chants  of 
"Toon  Army”  and  "One 
Kevin  Keegan"  were  pitiful. 
An  era  was  over  and  nobody 
could  understand  it. 

That  is  not  to  say  it  was 
totally  unexpected,  because 
Newcastle's  rumour  mill  has 
been  working  overtime  since 
Boxing  Day  when  Newcastle 
lost  1-0  at  Blackburn  and  Kee- 
gan said:  "That’s  enough.  Fm 
off." 

Yesterday's  statement  from 
the  club  did  not  confirm  that 
that  conversation  took  place, 
but  it  did.  It  took  two  direc- 
tors to  talk  Keegan  out  of 
resigning  that  night. 

The  players  he  had  lambast- 
ed seemed  to  make  a renewed 
effort,  putting  seven  past  Tot- 
tenham and  three  part  Leeds. 
Newcastle,  it  appeared,  had 
exorcised  their  hex  of  seven 
games  without  a win  and 
might  be  moving  into  form. 

Then  came  the  draw  at 
Charlton  in  the  PA  Cup  on 
Sunday  and.  although  New- 
castle would  have  won  but  for 
a goalkeeping  error  by  Shaka 
Hi  si  op.  Keegan's  demeanour 
told  an  increasingly  familiar 
tale  of  a man  descending  into 
himself. 

And  so  a crowded  and  over- 
heated Portakabin  at  The  Val- 
ley became  the  venue  for  Kee- 
gan's final  press  conference 
as  the  manager  of  Newcastle 
United.  "It's  a bit  like  the 
changing  rooms  in  here,"  he 
joked  bleakly.  "In  fact  you've 
got  more  room  in  here  than 
there  is  in  our  changing 
room." 

Characteristically  generous 
to  the  opposition,  Keegan’s 
performance  nevertheless 
had  its  usual  emotional  edge 
and  when  be  was  asked  about 
a report  that  had  appeared 
that  morning  in  the  Sunday 
Mirror,  he  cracked.  The  story 
spoke  of  his  offer  to  resign 
after  the  Blackburn  game, 
yet  Keegan  attempted  to  dis- 


credit it  "Well,  you  know  the 
journalist  who  wrote  that 
don’t  you?”  he  said. 

Thus  the  loquacious  Kee- 
gan reign  ended  on  a terse 
note  and,  slightly  bulkier 
than  he  used  to  be,  his  hair 
now  grey,  eyes  creased  and 
deep,  he  turned  and  closed  the 
door. 

It  had  been  a different  fig- 
ure who  rejoined  the  club 
back  In  1992.  Striding  Into  St 
James’  Park  that  February 
day  his  hair  was  black,  body 
trim  and  eyes  bright.  Even 
this  time  last  year  Keegan 
was  still  a buoyant  character, 
his  attractive  side  12  points 
clear  at  the  top  of  the  Pre- 
miership and  in  contention 
for  three  trophies. 

However,  it  was  a year  ago 
tomorrow  that  Keegan  gave 
the  first  Indication  that  he 
was  a manager  who  might 
snap  under  pressure.  When 
Newcastle  played  at  Arsenal 
in  the  Coca-Cola  Cup  fifth 
round.  David  Ginola  was  sent 
off  for  a second-half  clash 
with  Lee  Dixon.  On  the  touch- 
line  Keegan  erupted,  a blaz- 
ing row  with  the  officials  en- 
sued and  was  followed  by  a 
spat  with  the  Arsenal  man- 
ager Bruce  Rioch.  Newcastle 
lost  2-0  and  Keegan  said: 
“Everyone  has  a point  where 
they  boil  over." 

It  was  a prophetic  moment 
The  euphoria  that  had 
greeted  his  “second  coming", 
and  the  subsequent  transfor- 
mation of  Newcastle  from 
sleeping  into  actual  giants, 
had  brought  a massive  surge 
of  expectation  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  G9  years,  St 
James'  Park  would  be  the 
home  of  the  champions. 

Keegan  had  spent  £34  mil- 
lion in  pursuit  of  the  tittle  and 
when  last  February  he 
splashed  out  a further 
£6.7  minion  on  Faustlno  As- 
priUa  ft  seemed  he  had  learnt 
from  the  old  Liverpool  in- 
sight: “Buy  when  you  are 
strong,  not  when  you  are 
weak". 

Newcastle  were  strong, 
nine  points  clear  of  Manches- 
ter United  with  a game  In 
hand.  Yet  the  questions 
everyone  wanted  answered 
were  "Where  win  AsprOla 
play?"  and  “Who  gives  way?” 


• •! 


Canyon . . . Keegan’s  erstwhile  No.  2 Terry  McDermott  gloomily  surveys  yesterday’s  prospect  of  caretaker  managership  in  tandem  with  the  club’s  chief  scout  Arthur  Cox  lee  smith 


v?9 


Although  the  Colombian  con- 
jured a victory  out  of  a likely 
defeat  at  Middlesbrough  on 
his  debut  fans  later  described 
his  arrival  as  a turning  point; 
the  balance  of  the  team  had 
changed. 

Keegan  was  stung  by  the 
criticism  and  it  got  worse 
when  AspriUa  dashed  with 
Keith  Curie  in  a tempestuous 
3-3  draw  at  Maine  Road.  The 
following  day  Manchester 
United  thrashed  Bolton  6-0 
and  suddenly  they  were  only 

With  the  next  game'^being 
first  versus  second,  pressure 
ballooned  and  though  New- 
castle had  a dazzling  first 
half,  Eric  Cantona’s  5lst-mln- 
ute  goal  won  the  game.  This 
was  the  real  turning  point 
and  afterwards  Keegan  said: 
"I’m  particularly  disap- 
pointed because  a lot  of 
people  have  written  us  off  and 
I suppose  the  result  has 
proved  them  right" 

Along  with  Newcastle’s 
leadership,  that  sorrowful 
tone  was  not  to  last  No  one, 
though,  could  have  foreseen 


the  extent  of  Keegan's  emo- 
tional fragility,  but  after  a 1-0 
win  at  Leeds  in  April,  live  on 
television,  Keegan  exploded. 
His  target  was  Alex  Ferguson 
but  it  was  the  intensity  of 
Keegan's  outburst  which 
shocked.  Spitting  out  the 
words,  he  said:  “We're  still 
fighting  for  the  title  and  Td 
love  it  just  love  it  if  we  beat 
them." 

Newcastle  didn't  though, 
and  Keegan’s  "bottle",  even 
his  mental  state,  was  called 
into  question,  perhaps  even 
by  himself.  "The  mood- 
swings  are  unbelievable  at 
times,”  he  said  of 

managwnent. 

Frequent  visiters  to  Maiden 
Castle,  Newcastle's  training 
ground,  can  bear  witness  to 
that  statement  One  day  this 
season  a first-team  player 
stood  in  the  corridor  quiver- 
ing with  fear  after  a dressing 
down  by  the  boss;  the  previ- 
ous week  the  same  manager 
had  spent  half  an  hour  en- 
chanting disabled  youngsters 
beside  the  training  pitch. 

The  demands  cm  his  time 


‘Kevin  scaled  the  heights  of  the  Premier 
League  with  a style  of  football  never 
before  seen  at  St  James’  Park’ 

Douglas  Hall,  Newcastle  director 


and  space,  however,  must 
have  felt  restrictive  and, 
whereas  It  would  take  the 
players  two  minutes  to  walk 
away  after  a game,  it  contin- 
ued to  take  Keegan  half  an 
hour  to  get  through  the 
crowds  to  his  car. 

The  arrival  of  Shearer 
brought  an  escalation  in  ex- 
pectation. The  striker's  contri- 
bution has  been  exceptional 
but  it  did  not  prevent  Newcas- 
tle from  nosediving  into  a run 
of  seven  games  without  a 
league  win,  a sequence  that,  hi 
an  echo  of  last  season,  saw 
them  forsake  top  spot. 

Keegan  asked  his  players 
about  their  attitude  after  the 
Blackburn  defeat  The  two  di- 
rectors who  persuaded  him  to 
stay  had.  performed  a similar 
feat  in  Mhy  when  Keegan, 
feeling  he  could  take  the  dob 


? * * * 


no  further,  offered  to  go.  On 
Monday  night  his  third  offer- 
ing proved  too  much,  and 
now  he  has  gone. 

The  only  traces  of  the  man- 
ager that  remained  yesterday 
were  the  empty  car-park 
space  and.  in  the  dub  shop, 
videos  of  the  5-0  hammering 
of  Manchester  United.  Keegan 
said  that  was  his  most  enjoy- 
able moment  in  managgmwit. 

and  the  pressure  to  repeat  it 
may  provide  the  explanation 
for  his  departure. 


David  Laray,  peg*  15 
Rtebard  WBtanss«  G2 


At  the  extremes  of  stress,  ER  staff  are  photogenically  haggard. 
By  comparison,  the  staff  of  BBC’s  Casualty  seem  grim  and 
frumpish.  They  snap  their  important  lines,  while  dressed  as 
if  they  were  going  out  to  a IHisthouse  Forte  for  dinner. 
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Across 


7 He  brings  nevreabcak  beer  (8) 
9 Spaced  hairpiece  through 

which  to  eavesdrop  (6) 

10  See  24  across 
1 1 ,1 2 Butterfly  bank:  the 
Guardian  will  be  flret  for  tax 
with  no  capital  (10,6} 

14  Temporary  housing  area:  I 
fcxgrt  to  say  it  came  about  (8) 

15  Hold  Greek  character  In  a 
row  (6) 

17  Affront  in  month  that’s 
incomplete  for  its 
predecessor^ 

20  Russian  paper,  size  6,  at 

work  (8} 

22  Street  song  or  catch?  (6) 

29  Sea-captain  movi  ng  a 
metre?  (10) 

24>1  o Wild  flower  flourished, 
one  unknown  to  our  era 
before  (8) 


25  Urge  to  Initiate  labour  (6) 

26  Make  it  impossible  for  Mrs 
Grundy  to  eat  half  a cream 

cake  (8) 

Down 

1 Frt  leader  for  the  drop  of  a 
bucket?  (4-4) 

2 See  6 

3*22down  Convulsion  in 
heaven's  gate  causing 
awkwanl  situation ...  (6,6) 

4..  for  its  keeper,  a chap 
with  a safe  job?  (8) 

5 Colour  exercise  forthe 
absent-minded  (5,5) 

6*aQuarters  to  surt  (we  hear) 
dispatch  of  suitor  (6-4) 

8 Actress  Lee  to  care  about 
motorway  (6) 

13  JJ^f^SOesdown 
the  drain?  (2,3,5) 

18  there*  an 

awful  din  about  (2,3,3) 
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IB  Brewer’s  material,  meal  for 
helper  on  round  (3-5) 

19  Small  PC  shows  haw  cats 

get  cream  (6) 

21  Buddhist  stories  for  Muslim 
women  (6) 

22  See  3 

24  Archer  to  provide  story  (4) 

Sohrtkm  tomorrow 

27  Stuck?  Than  cal  our  aoiutiORS  kra 

on  oee 1 338  238.  CaltecSsSi  w 

Byt-Spm.  and  45p 
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